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PREFACE. 


The present .volame comprises three connected dialogues, 
written no doubt towanls the close of Plato's life (about 
350 B. C.), subsequently to his travels in Italy, Sicily, and 
Egypt, and after his philosophic views had attained their 
full maturity and dcvelopemcnt. Two of them, indeed, 
— ^the Kepublic and the Timseus, — ^are among the most ini« 
portant and most carefully elaborated in the entire series 
of the Platonic dialogues ; — ^the former being tlie summary of 
Plato’s whole ethiol system, and combining the results of 
most of the otj^n dialogues, — ^the latter comprising the full 
and almost sole dcvelopcmeut of ^s speculations on the 
formation of. the Unij^rso and the organization of Man. 
The Critias^cali* he considerod only as an histories^, or 
rather, mythical supplement to the Timmus ; — and it aj^ars 
to have been left unfinished at the author s d<]pith. 

The translation has been formed, with some few excep- 
tions, on the text (tf Stallbaujp, now justly reputed as the 
most correct in*existcncc ; — ^and gre^t j^ins have been taken 
thfoughout, nht only to make it a literally correct ex- 
ponent of tho original, Sat also to* transfuse into it that 
easy flow of language which constitutes the peculiar charm 
of Plato’s writing. In botii these respects,|thereforo, it ^ill 
be found strikingly to differ from tho uncouth, obacur^ 
English, and often extremely erroneous^ ^ersion of Taylor, 
— th(0 only English j^ress in winch this great philoso*' 
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plier bas till now appeared. Abundant use bas been made 
of tbe Latia interpretations dispersed through Stallbaum's 
notes;— and tbe translator bas not scrupled to ayail himself 
of tbe valuable aid derivable from tbe French versions o^ 
licrby, Cousin, and Martin, and tbe German version^ of 
Scbleiermacber and Schneider, tbe latter of which, only 
ivccutly published, deserves the highest praise for its extreme 
correctness and perspicuity. 



explanation or illustration, as well as to indicate any varia- 
tion in the text and when any of the other dialogues have 
lieen referred to, the quotation is given from Serranus’s edition, 
printed by Henry Stephens, 1578, in three volumes folio,— 
the last of which comprises the dialogues here translated. 
Separate introductions preface each dialogue;— and the 
volume opens with a brief account of tbe Phitonic philosophy 
generally,— carefully compiled from the writings of Ritter.^ 
Van ITcusde, Trendelenburg, and Bishop Hampden. On tlie 
whole, therefore, it is hoped that this voliimr will be found 
acceptable, nut only to the classical student, but also to the 
general reaider, as a correct and plexjing exposition of pure 
Platonism. 
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PART L 

ON THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY GENERALLY. 


Almost conteiDi)oraneouBly among the learned of Europe, there 
has arisen a tendency to study the sublime, spiritual philosophy 
of Plato, in preference to the cold materialism of *Aristotle, 
on which have ^en erected so many of the systems that have 
risen and had meir day in our literary world. That this has 
not hitherto been the ca^, and that Platonism (which, m its 
spiritualising an^ purifying tendency, may be deemed to ap- 
proach Chrisftanity,) has not hitherto been exalted to its true 
dignity and station in metaphysical history, is chiefly attribulahle 
to the absurd mysticism and fanatical extrava^ces which the 
New Platonists introduced in their interpretations, and which 
luge too frequently been regarded as true expositions of the 
great phildkophcl*, by modern writers either too lazy or too igno- 
rant to go and drink the clear waters a^tbe fountain-head. Plato 
himself wrote wonderfully 4itlde that cannot be comprehended 
by a reflective mind ; — and the more iiis works are studied in 
themselves,, and apart from false interpretation, the more will 
his acute intelligence, practisal |ood sense, aid pure mcgality, 
become apparent, and the higher will he rise in ^he respectiaad* 
admiration ot the Christian philosopher. 
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Oar present object is, give a conci^ view of the philosophic 
doctrines of Plato, as a sort of general key to his Dialogues 
viewed as a whole j— ahd we propose* to give, by way. of intio> 
ductien, a short account of the Hie of this man of mighty mind, 
thisl^* Maximus phildsophorum,” of whom Eusebius so beautifully 
observ^, ^at he alone, of all the Greeks, reached to tlie vesti- 
bule oi‘ truth, and stood upon ift threshold.” 

The true moral history of Plato is to be discovered wholly in 
his writings. As for the details of his external life, the records 
o^ antiquity fuimish information so varying, contradictory, and 
uncertain, as to render it difficult to distinguish the true from the 
false — the authentic from the fabulous. The following statemeat, 
however, may be relied on, as generally correct. 

Plato, the son of Ariston and Perictione or Potona, was born 
(probably in the island of .Xgina, then occupied by Athenians) in 
the month Thargulion (May), anno 420 A. C., in the third year 
of the eighty-seventh Olympiad, about the time of Pericles’s 
death. By his mother’s side he was descended from Codrus and 
Solon and he was connected with the most distinguished families 
and most renowned political men of his day. Ilis youth falls in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war ; and his wlmle life is closely 
connected with t^t brilliant period when the litmture of Attica, 
historical, dramatic, and rhetorical, ^as at the zenith of its 
glory^ — at a time, however, (we must add,)whenfthe seeds of Athe- 
niai\ decay were being rapidly brought to maturity by the sub- 
stitution of a base and brutalizing ochlocracy for the rational 
government of Jood and patriotic men, — and by the elevation ot 
a troop of superficial, seductive, truth-perverting, applause-loving 
sophists to the throne of true, npble, elevating, divine philosop^iy. 
He received the best dJucation that Athens could furnish ; being 
taught reading, waiting, hnd Hterary knowledge* (ypd/ipara), by 
Dionysius, gymnastics by Ariston *an Argive wrestler, music 
by Metellus of Agrigentum and Draco of Athens, and the 
elements of the Heracleitean philosophy by Cratylus and Her- 
mogej>es. He h&d but little indimtiou for political life ; for, 
besides being unfitted for it by a retiring habit stnd weak voice, 
he was utterly disgusted by the endless changes that occurred in 
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tho governments of Greece, by the corruptions of the Athenian 
democracy, and by the depravity of Athenian manners. Ilis 
studies were happily promoted by an ear]^ cultivation of poetry, 
^ which many of his essays were far fiom unsuccessful j S^d his 
worj^s betray a very considerable acfjuaintahce with matheiyati- 
cal science. It was by Socrates, however, that*his mind was 
imbued with that true philosop-iic spirit, which gave a* right 
direction and exalted object to all his after-pursuits. His inter- 
course with this pure, simple-minded moralist began, when he 
was twenty years old (B. C. 410), and lasted nearly eleven yeals ; 
during which time he carried on hiS studies and inquiries by 
means of books or oral instruction from others, but in all cases 
consulting his favourite master, as the interpreter, commmitator, 
and critic of the various philosophical studies in which he was 
engaged. This, indeed, is tlie view which Plato has pven us of 
Socrates throughout the Dialogues ; — for the latter seldom or 
never appears in them as a didactic expounder of truth, but 
• rather os the critic of opinions, doctrines, and systems,— 
the judge, in short, to whom everything is to be submitted for 
approval, or rejection, or modification, as the case may be. 

After the iiejpecution and death of Lis divine master (so beau- 
tifully and j»athetically related in the Phsedo), Plato went to 
Megara, where he is saidAo have attended the Lectures of Euclid ; 
and he then sijerft several years in travel, far distant from the 
past and the future scene of his philosophical labours nor can 
there beany question, but that they were years of grwt importance 
to him for developing the peculiar character cf his philosophy. 
He visited Megara, Gyrene, the Greek cities in Magna Graecia 
afid Sicily, (wljere he became si^quainted with Archytas, Phi- 
lolaus, and others of the Pythagoreux^sc/lool ;) and he travelled 
even as for as figypt, where he stayed thirteen years in gaining 
an insight into the mystenous doctriqfs and priest-lore of the 
sacerdotal caste. At three different periods he visited the court 
of Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily., and made sweral attempts to 
subdue his haughty spirit. "It was during th^first of thqjewwi- 
dences (B. C. 3893, that he was employed in the instmetic^ 
of Didn, the king’s brotheivin-law ; and in hiaefforts to rescue his 
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pupil from the general depravity of the court, he was not dis- 
appointed. Dion, inspired with the love of wisdom, was desirous 
of introducing his predeptor to Dionysius the tyrant ; but Plato’s 
discQsirBe with him being levelled against the vices and cruelties vf 
his feign, the tyrant conceived a violent prejudice against him and 
formed a desigp against his life, which, by the aid of Dion, Plato 
happily managed nto escape. * His captivity in JBgina, which 
was brought about by the agents of Dionysius the elder, happily 
ended in Jiis manumission, through the kindness of his friend 
Anicerris ; and he then returned to Athens, there to found his 
celebrated School in the Academy. Here he lectured during 
twenty-two years, and then undertook a second journey to Syra- 
cuse at the instigation of Dion, who hoped, by the philosophical 
lessons of Plato, to inform and improve the ill-educated mind of 
his nephew, the new ruler of Syracuse — Dionysius the younger. 
This prince, it is said, had been brought up by his father wholly 
destitute of an enlightened education ; and Plato now attempted 
the improvement of his mind by philosophy. This second 
journey is placed B. C. 307 ; and he stayed four months in Sicily. 
It seems to have been a part also of the plan laid down by Dion 
and himself, to bring about a wholesome reform .'<in the Sicilian 
constitution, and to give it a more aristocratic character. What- 
ever may have been their intentions^-however, they were all 
frustrated by the weak and luxurious character of Dionysius, 
who,^ however he might relish for a time the sage^and virtuous 
lessons of Plato, soon found it more conformable to his personal 
interests to foUoVr the counsels of Philiston, his father’s friend 
and adviser. Dion thereupon became the object of his nephew’s 
jealousy, and was banished on tb(> ground of his ambitious desigius. 
In this juncture, Platcf di^ not long stay in Syrwuse, where his 
position would have been, at best, only ambiguoulf. He returned 
once more to Athens ; buj in consequ^ce of some fresh disagree- 
ments between Dionysius and Dion with respect to the property 
of the latter, he was induced (1^. C. 861) to take a third journey 
to S^ripcuse. SojA, however, from l^ecting &e ej^pccted recon- 
^Kaflon, he came himself to an open rupture with the tyrant, 
and was in great personal danger, ^1 relieved by his philosophic 
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friends at Tarentnm. From this time h^appears to have passed 
his old age in tranquillity, engaged with the instruction of his 
numerous disciples and the prosecution of*his literary labours. 
Ha died, while yet actively employed iit teaching, Olymp. 108, 
circ. agino 348 B. C. 

He was succeeded as Lecturer in the Academy, his^nephew 
Speusippus; and among his prinSIpal fullowen may be men- 
tioned, Hippothales and Callippns of Athens, Xenocrates of 
Chalcedon, Aristotle of Stageira, Dion of Syracuse, Demosthenes 
the orator, and the jihilosopher Tlicophrastus. 

The works of Plato, it scarcely need l>e mentioned, consist of a 
long series of Dialogues, in all of which, except the Laws, the 
principal interlocutor is Socrates. The form of dialogue he was 
certain!^ not the first to introduce into philosophy ; and it seems 
probable^ that his adoption of this form of composition flowed 
rather out of the subject than from any desire of direct imitation. 
The Eleatic dialectics, with which Platonism is strongly imbued, 
could only be explained in the form of cpiestion and answer ; and 
besides, Plato should write in the form of dialogue sccriis to 
be the natural consequence of his wish to investigate and analyse 
dialectically, amjp after the manner of Socrates, the various ques- 
tions of philosophy then in vogue. And so Schleicrmacher 
remarks : — “ In every way^ not accidentally only or from prac- 
tice and tradition^ but necessarily and naturally, Plato’s was a 
Socratic ineth^, and, indeed, as regards the uninterrupted and 
progressive reciprocation, and the deeper impression made upon 
the mind of the hearer, to be certainly as much {deferred to that 
of hie master, os the scholar excelled him, as well in constructive 
diabetics as in richness and con^ass of subjective intuition.” 
And further, — ** it we look only to the^imhiediate purpose, that 
writing, as regained by himself and his followers, was only to be 
a remciubrance of thoughts tSready current among them (dypa^a 
ypeippara)— Plato considers all thought so much like spontaneous 
activity, that, with him, a remeni]||rance of this kind of what has 
been ilreody i^iiired, must^iecessarily be so^of the firs^dPd 
original mode of acquisition. Hence, on that account alone, the 
dialogiatic form, necessary as an imitation of^hat original and 
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reciprocal communication, would be a« indispensable and natural 
to his writings as to bis oral instruction.” But, however essen- 
tially different the fahn of the dialo^es adopted by Plato from 
thati pursued by other witors, 'they were composed, as respeats 
th^ir matter, with constant reference to the labours of big. pre- 
decessors. Ih fact, his whole system is rather critical and eclectic 
tban*dogmatical;«and several* of his dialogues assume the form 
of criticisms on the notions of former philosophen, rather than 
the formal developments of any doctrines of his own. He was 
ttioroughly conversant not only with the leading principles and 
peculiar system of Socrates, but had no mean acquaintance, 
besides, with the notions of Pythagoras, Heraoleitus, Parmenides, 
Empedocles, Zeno, Anaxagoras, and Protagoras, — extracts from 
nrhose writings, with animadvertions on their opinions, are 
abundantly scattered throughout his works. Yet, however 
much Plato may have learnt from the philosophic works of 
his predecessors, while he borrowed some of his leading ideas from 
his great master Socrates, we should nevertheless be treating him 
most unjustly, were we to regard him merely as a compiler and 
systematiser of what had been before promulgated, and so deny 
him all claim to the merit of being a great origiml thinker. His 
entire system is based, in fact, on some grand and novel ideas, 
perhaps faintly sbadow'cd fortli by others, but never clearly un- 
foldejl till the time of Plato. The opposition bWween the general 
law^and the particular facts, between the objects of reflection and 
the objects of the senses, between the world of intelligence and 
the visible woAti, w'as never clearly proclaimed till Plato an- 
nounced it. Socrates, indeed, awakened the’ f,erm of science, and 
laid the foundation of dialec^cs; but it was Plat*} who give 
system and consisten*^ tf the whole. Socrates had not the men- 
tal capacity or education to arrange his thoughfb on any deflnite 
])1an ; — wheteas the kin\]red genius of Plato was happily fostered 
by every encouraging influence, and be stepped in to elaborate 
completely the plan of which l^s^aster had merely sketched the 
fir8*t idde outlijie. 

* We proceed next to consider the chronological arrangement of 
the Platonic Dialhgues, and the natural division according to 
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which they should be classiAed.* The obvious arrangemen 
is according to their chronol^cal order ; — and viewing them in 
this light, We may divide them into three *b]a8ses. In the first 
ar# those written by Plato before he set out on his travds, — 
namelqr, tlie Lysis, Phtedrus, Laches, Hippias m^jor, Protagoru, 
Chnrmides, Ion, Menon, Alcibiades i., Euthydemus, Euth^phrem, 
Crito, and the Apology of Socrat^; — in the second are those 
which he drew up on his return from his travels, and before his 
second journey to Sicily, — namely, the Gk>rgias, Thestetus, 
Sophistes, Politicus, Cratylus, Parmenides, the SymposiundlJ 
Menexenus, PhUebus, apd Phtedo; and in the tldrd we place 
those wTitten in more advanced life, when his views had become 
matured, and his doctrines thoroughly digested into one har- 
monious system, — namely, that noble trilogy comprising the 
Timtpus, Critics, and Rejmblic, — to which may be added the long 
dialogue of the Laws, which, though perfectly genuine, is but 
loosely connected with the general system of Plato’s philosophy, 
and seems to be quite an extraneous section of this part of his 
writings. Schleiermacher, however, has presented us with a 
' (dassiiication of a different kind, based on their subject-matter, 
and on an acutji and careful examination of the connexion of 
thought running tlirough the Dialogues. He arranges them 
under three heads: — 1. Slementary Dialogues^ containing the 
germs of all thatVollows,— of Logic as the instrument of philo- 
sophy,- and oT Ideas as its proper object, — viz., the Phiedrus, 
Protagoras, and Parmenides, the Lysis, Laches, Charmides, and 
Euthyphron, to which ho apjiend' also, the AptSogy, Crito, lo, 
and Hippias minor; — 2. Progressive Dialogues^ w'hich treat of 
th9distincl(^on between scientific a^ common knowledge in their 
united application to Moral and Ph^sicAl science, — viz., the 
Gorgias, Theaetelus, Menon, Eutltydemus, Cratylus, Sophistes, 
Politicub, the Symposium, Phsedo, and^Philebus, with an Ap- 
pendix containing the Erast, first Alcibiades, Menexenus, and 

t 

• We have particolarised here only thos I Dialogrues wblcl^are nsuaHy regarded 
as genuine. The jllp’iarehnB, Minofr* Alcibiadea il, Clitopaon, Theagoa, itojfiaat 
Demodocua, Epinomiav and the J«ttera, are of diaputable origin. &ndto be aangpe^ 
probably^ to aome of Flatd*i folibwera. 
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Hippies major ; — 8. Cejpstruetive Dialogues, containing an object* 
ive sdentiiic exposition, in which the practical and speculative 
are completely unittsd,— viz., the Vimeeus, the Critias, and the 
Republic, with an Appendix comprising the Laws, Epistles, jpc. 
It is clear also that tlie Dialogues will allow of yet another mode 
01 arrangentent, according to their contents, — as being either 
Dialectic^, Ethical, or Physical : — this division, indeed, is clearly 
discernible in bis* works, though several may not be assignable to 
any one part in particular: — thus, the Tbcoetetus and its tw'o 
<X)nnected dialogues, — the Gorgias and Protagoras, with the 
Cratylus and the Sophistes, are clearly dialectical ; the Phanlros, 
Philebus, Republic, and Laws are ethical, and the Timseus is 
exclusively physical. If, however, we would view the Dialogues 
as a whole, with all its parts fully harmonising, we should inquire 
what was the philosopher’s great object visible throughout those 
writings. Mr. Sewell answers this very satisfactorily ; — we shall 
give his own expressive, glowing words : — “ Plato’s great object 
was man. He lived with man, felt as a man, held intercourse 
with kings, interested himself deeply in the political revolutions 
of Sicily, was the pupil of one, whose boast it w’as to have brought 
down philosophy from heaven to earth, that iti^ight raise man 
up from earth to heaven ; and, above all, he was' a witness and an 
actor in the midst of that ferment of hq/nanity exhibited in the de- 
moc^y of Athens. The object constantly befote the eyes of Plato 
was the incorporated spirit, the iiiya Qpifiga of humkn lawlessness ; 
he saw it, indeed, in an exhausted state, its power passed away, 
its splendour tbrn off, and all the sores and ulcers which former 
demagogues had pampered and concealed, now laid bare and 
beyond cure.” Indeed, us th^same writer w'ell observes “fbe 
state of the Athenian tien^cracy is the real clue*to the philosophy 
of Plato. Jt would be proved, if by nothing cSse, by one little 
touch in the Republic. TAc HepuhUi: is the suvanary of Ids vjJtole 
system^ and the keystones of all ike other Dialogues are uniformly 
let into it. But the object of t|^e*Repoblic is to exhibit the misery 
of injin let loose^from law, and td throw out a general plan for 
' making him sulyect to law, and thus to perfect his nature. This 
is exhibited on a large scale in the jierson a State ; and- in the 
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masterly historical sketch ^ich, in the ei^ghth and ninth Books, 
he draws of the changes of society, haring painted in the minutest 
detail the form of a licentiAis democracy^ he fixes it* by the 
slig^itest allusion (it was perhaps all that he could hazard) on t}te 
existiii^ state of Athens ; and then passes on to a frightful pr^ 
phecy of that tyranny which* would inevitably follbw. All tie 
other dialogues bring us to the Bep&blic, and thtk Republic brihgB 
us to this as its end and aim.’* 

We may now proceed to take a general review of the Platonic 
philosophy, and his theory of Ideas in particular, an intelligent 
ttc((aaintance with which is w'hoUy indispensable to the student 
of Plato. 

The Platonic philosophy, be it understood, begins and ends, 
as do the lessons of Socrates, with an acknowledgment of human 
, ignorance, — the only true starting-place of sound scientific inves- 
tigation. Imitating his master’s example, Plato did not so much 
endeavour to teacli, in the strict sense of the word, as to explore 
men’s minds, and ascertain Low far they really comprehended the 
doctrines and opinions which they professed. Taking for granted 
that all current opinions are true, because they are current, was 
the great fault the Sophists, who taught entirely npoe lo^av, 
relative to opinion ; — whereas, with Socrates and Plato, the pre- 
liminary investigation respiting their truth or falsehood was all 
IN A LL, — any prior assumidion of their truth being positively 
inadmissible; Because, without investigation, it was impossible 
to knoio and be sure of the truth of opinions. The method* of 
Plato, accordingly, is the reverse of the didactlS metbdd em- 
ployed by the Sophists, who assumed principles as true, and on 
thc^ grounds ])roceeded to ai^q,and persuode. The Socratic 
method, on* the Jther hand, consisted ^ pitting questions with 
the view of eliciting replies bearing on the point in debate, — 
in simply Inquiring end pronouncing so far only as the answer 
is approved or rejected,— in a word, educing the trutli by simply 
bringing the answerer to teach himself: — and hence it was, that 
the popular opponents of thiti* method decried V, as one^/o- 
ducing doubt) and therefore of dangerous tendency.* With Pltttot 
howeveii as with Socrates, the awakening doubt was not 
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merely a vain display of logical sImU and clever cavilling, bat 
had for its object the removal of the unstable ground on which 
(pinions* may have iA^n rested, an(f the formation of more settled 
convictions : — indeed, *it was exalted by him into a regular 
discipline of tlie mind set in operation for the single purpose 
01 invQstiga^ng the truth. The' method and discipline by 
which he accomplishes this bbject is, what he calls Dialkctic, 
whidi, as opposed to the plans of > the Sophists, may lie 
germed the true art of Discussion ; and, as contrasted with 
the mere wisdom of opinion, (the loioao^ia of the Sophists,) 
it was phUosophy — real science — the knowledge of the truth. 
The ground of his whole proceeding was the Fallaciousness of 
Opinion ; and hence Plato had to seek some criterion of TrutJt^ 
apart from mere opinion. Denying the sufficiency of su/yective 
truth (t e. the assumption that the mental perceptions are true 
simply because they take place), he set himself to search after 
o^ective truth — truth independent of the mind of man and not 
affected by the variations of human judgment — as a foundation of 
his system of knowledge. Involved with the notion of the Fallaci- 
ousness of Opinion, another is closely allied , — the Fallaciousness 
of the Senses; and it is the joint application o(i these two funda- 
mental principles,* which unites his method and his philosophy in 
one master-science, — Dialectic. Tru%Jcnowledge, unlike that de- 
rived through the senses, is founded purely odPthe aiiprchensions 
of ^he intellect, without any intervention whateveV of* the senses ; 
— and so also Dialectic, as being philosophy, is occupied about 
that which exists (ro ovrwc ov), or has Being, in opposition to 
the presentations made to the senses, which are conversant only 
with those things that have the semblance of being (rd ^atvo/uwa ) ; 

while, as a method, investigates the reason or account of 

the Being of everything,— of everything as it * 18 , and not as it 
APPEARS, not being satisfied with opinions, of which no account 
can be given, but bringing all to the test of exact argument and 
(Udinition. Plfjfo thought it ^lil first business, therefore, to give 
his Ciethod affirm basis by estabfishing at the , outset a sound 
'tilery of Being, as a sure Criterion of Truth ; — and this is his 
celebrated Theory of Ideas. 
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Plato conceived, that Opinion, 'in contn(^istiiiction from Know- 
ledge, is grounded on Mnaa^Um and beeonnng (r6 yiyvdfuvov). 
To man, indeed, such sensation is absolutely necessary ; because 
til A soul resides in the body, which is itself a compound thing, 
subject to continual decay and reproduction, — the connexion 
between the two consisting in tlie reciprocal comninnWti^n eitner 
of action or passion by means* of thJir respective «facoltie8. Hence 
sensation is cleariy regarded as an effect produced by the union of 
the soul with the body ; and Plato did not fail to observe that al- 
thongh sensation, strictly speaking, has cognisance only ofeorpore^ 
qualities, there are certain internal states of the soul which have 
no immediate reference to the corporeal. The soul, in short, 
receives sensations through the sensuous mechanism ; but it has 
moreover, (in addition to the jiower which itexercises through the 
instrumentaiity of the bodily organs,) a distinct faculty of investi- 
gating by itself the abstract properties of all sensations ; <*a]>pear- 
ing,” os it is said in the Thefetetus (p. 185. b.) “to have the power of 
inspecting the common propertiesofall things.” In accordance with 
this view, Plato distinguishes what is apprehended by the senses 
alitOtirov) from that of which we become cognisant by .means 
of reflection (JSiai^ia) through the understanding or rational con- 
templation (\oytaft6e or voqiTtc) ; — the former being in a continual 
8 late of transition or becoming (rd yiy vofitva), whereas the latter 
(rd ovra) are cohsfhntond permanent, unproduced, imperislyible, 
and ever identical with themselves, belonging to oiaia and capable 
of becoming the objects of science or certain knowledge. Such 
arc the notions of genus and species, the laws and*eiid8 of nature, 
as also the jirinciples of cognition and moral action, and the 
essences of ^individual, concrete, thinking .>ouls ; — respecting all 
of which may be predicted an cZ^op, v^iicA closely corresponds 
witii what we nchv designate — a genered term. (Comp. Uepubl. 
vii. ]). bSi-2, a., with Phileb. p. 15. a., am^Tlm. p. 51. c.) It is iu 
this sense, then, that he says of science in general (which seeks in ' 
the ideas to seize the essence of thi^pgs), that its c^jcct is to exhibit 
everything as jt is, by itself, hbsolutcly, (rd av.-tt mO ovrbt^f r6 
avro fKaoTov, US in Hepuhl. vi. p. 494. a.) and that the ideas 
themse^es invariably maintain their proper mature, character, 
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and identity. All thinpa else, there&re, besides ideas, have only 
so tar a reality, as they participate therein ; — all lieing formed 
out of ideas and nu\nbers,* — sensit>lo things merely resembling 
ideas and being, ns cogues do originals, — -just os Plato hinvielf 
observes in the tenth Book of the Republic, — speaking of avouch, 
off rb ov^ dXX& n rotovrov oTov rb iv. Inquiry, however, must neces- 
sarily lead men from one ided'to others in connexion therewith; 
and on this account Plato regarded individual ideas as hypothetical 
notions, for which a true foundation can only be given by an idea 
i^ot requiring explanation and confirmed also by some higher sup- 
po'^ition or idea. ITe wished, indeed, through the realisation of tlie 
lower ideas to rise to a knowledge of the highest, which represents 
the i)rinciple of all things, — ^in short, the idea of God, — God, the 
measure of oU things (not man, ns Protagoras held), — God, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of all, — the Supreme Idea, con- 
taining in itself all others, and the unity which in itself comprises 
^he true essence of all things. 

In conclusion, as Hitter succinctly and well observes, ** Plato 
attempted to account for the existence of the sensible world, by 
the ideas alone, without recourse to any other nature, alien and 
foreign to them ; and in this attempt to moke tlyj transition from 
the ideal to the sensible, there is much that is va^c and indeter- 
minate. The source of tliis vagueqess lies principally in the 
insufficiency of the distinction which he makes -between different 
ideas, as indicating either a substantial and absolflte entity, or a 
me:^ relation or property. To this must be added the vague and 
iudeterminate %cnse of the Platonic idea of the essence which i» 
exhibited by the ideas severally. In this resjtect Aristotle does 
not seem to be to blame, when^he asks how ideas or lifeless nujp- 
bers can possibly bav* a ||esire, or longing, notwithstanding that 
we ore constrained to admit that, according to Plato, some ideas, 
at least, that of the soul for insianbe, — must be supposed to be 
endued with life. Again, the distinction which is made between 

*• tifdf o5r« TOTt mfvKora ravra vpurov luojftinanoaro tldtai 
rt Ai dptd^oTc. God thus truly formed these things as they first 
arose according toAdeas and numbers.” — -Tim. p. 63 . b. 
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ideas in tlieir unity and tcttality, and idfas in their opposition to 
e ofli other, is extremely va^e ; although it is the basis on which 
the whole theory rests. If moreover, we acSnit that, according to 
iisan’s true and real nature, the world of ideas is his proper h<hne, 
and that he there- contempla^ the true essence of^ things, ai| is 
implied in the doctrine of reminiscence, it becomes difficult to 
account for his removal from so perfect a Qtate bf being, into the 
present imperfect existence. Finally, Plato was forced to have 
recourse to the notion, that there is an impelling necessity ^ 
the secondary causes, the ground of which was the supposition, 
that there must be a something opposite to good: In tliis there is 
undoubtedly contained a very ancient cast of thought, still the very 
indefinite nature of this necessity shows that, after all his attempts 
to reconcile the supra-sensible with the sensible, Plato still found 
m it something inexplicable. Thus much at least is certain, that on 
the one hand, the tendency of his views was to refer all real entity 
to the immutable ideas, and consequently to consider the sensible 
more as an unsubstantial shadow than a-reality; while, on the 
other, he seems never to have forgotten that the only point of view 
from which philosophical speculation is possible, lies on the sensi- 
ble, and BO agaii^ the reality of the sensible appears to be a neces- 
sary supposition of his system. In these two tendencies, we may 
recognise the well-balanced and measured character of his mind. 
To discover t^ir true connection however, was granted neither to 
Plato nor his age ; nor can we wonder, then, that he should have 
bad recourse to many vague and loose conception^^in order to ex- 
plain' it, none of which, however, eventually satisfi^ his own mind. 

The dialectic of Plato, however g^eat its defects may be 
estimated, presepts, nevertiieless^ a wortl^ image of the pure 
philosophical feeling. This Plato assumed to be grounded in 
love and in a longing after tl^e eternal ideas, by the contemplation 
of which the mortal soul sustains itself, and by perpetual renova- 
tion becomes participant in immortality. Stimulated by such a 
desire, the philosophical mind or aoul strives toaittain, as fiir^ as 
possible, to a perfect remembrance of ideas which ^re the e'Sh^al 
essence of things, tl^e memory of them being awakened by sens^: 
ble phfenomena, which are resemblances of tfie ideas and real 

h 
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entity^ and thereby servf as means by Prhich the cognition of real 
being becomes attainable. But whil^ the sensible^ by bringing to 
mind this resemblance to real entity, is subservient to the effoi^ 
of the reasonable soul, il^also impedes and limits it in its pursuj^ 
of Ae true, sipce the sensuous representations contain as m^h of 
irresigmUance as of resemblance. But the greatest impediment to 
philosophical investigation arises from the constant flux of sensation 
which allows it no stability. Flowing on in a continual senes of 
ji/oduction and decay, sensible things are constantly changing 
their state and never exhibit the full perfection of the subsistent. 
They comprise at once entity and non-entity, and it is not the true 
standard and the all-sufficient which they represent, but only the 
relative, M'hich constantly varies by greater or less from the 
measure of the true and substantive entity. It was to this that 
Plato looked when he thought he had discovered in the ideas of the 
other and the relatively great and little, the grounds of the sensi- 
ble matter of mutability. But contingent being is only for the 
absolute, a mean merely by which the resemblance to ideas is 
manifested in sensible things; and, viewed in this light, ideas must 
appear us the ends of sensible existence, and as the standard by 
wbicli the true .11161*0111 is to be measured. A mi/tiplicity of ends 
having been admitted, it folIoM'ed that there must also bo a last 
end, — an ultimatum in the realm of ideas, — therefore a supreme 
idea . 9 This result follows from the consideration of the mutual 
relation of ideas, for one idee must be explained b^ anotlier, and 
thus we proceed through a series of subordinate ideas up to higher 
and higher, ir ^der to reduce them by a legitimate synthesis into 
unity, until at last we arrive at the liighcst idea, and then again, 
by a converse method, to descent by analysis from the suprepie 
unity to the multiplicity ff subordinate ideas. In this higher and 
lower ordination, each subordinate idea requires merely as a 
supposition until it is shpwn by the latter to be legitimate. But 
from such hypotheses or suppositions the mind must at last arrive 
at that which implies nothing (He, and is in itself sufficient ; of 
this J^ind is t|ie nature of good,*' which, exhaiuting all true 
ehtify, is itself in want of nothing, but is desired by all. This 
idea of good, or^Grod, is consequently tlie key-stone • of all 
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rational investigation. 4 embraces w^tever subsists without 
difference, in time or space,— all truth and science, all substances 
and all reason, being nciAer reason not essence, but being 
sj^ierior to, unites both within itself. It is the source of mention 
to a^ for all has a desire towards it, and consequently it is the 
mistress of all generation, ih which nought is trhe beyond# its 
resemblance of the good. Howev^, from soma impelling nbees- 
sity, evil, the opposite of good, is in generation mixed up with it. 
Man, therefore, as living in this scene of production and decay, 
cannot attain to a complete knowledge of the unity of good ; ftr 
to him truth, and the science of truth, appear in opposition to 
each other, and it is not permitted to mortal nature to contem- 
plate the eternal, in its absolute essence, but merely as shadowed 
forth in the temporal. God, then, is the good itself, of which 
this sensible world is only an image. But in the present world 
it ought to be man’s endeavour to enlarge and cultivate his science, 
in order that, by attaining to as pure a knowledge as possible of 
the multiplicity of ideas, he may be able to discern therein, how- 
ever imperfectly, the unity of truth and science which subsists in 
the good. 
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PART .II. 


PLATO’S VIEWS ON ETHICS AND POLITICS. 
CFENERAL SKETCH OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF 
THE REPUBLIC. 

The notions entertained by Plato on Political Science will be 
best understood by viewing them in conuexion''with liis ethical 
doctrines, from which, indeed, he considered them inseixirablc. 
The two leading principles on which his moral system reposes, 
ore — first, that no one is willingly evil (kokoc fiiv Ikwv oiSiif), 
and, secondly, that every one ia endued until the povser of pro- 
duciny moral changes in his own moral character^ — which, 
indeed, are only the counterpart ethical changes in his moral 
character; — and these are only the correspon^ng ethical ex- 
pressions of the theory of Immutahle Being, otf the one hand, 
and, on the other, of the world of senjihle things (ra yiyviiuva), 
— everything that is bom and i»prish^s, — a prinfiple which places 
in the strongest possible contrast the mutability ondafalse appear- 
ances of this world with the true and immutable of the Deity, 
whom Plato coAseived to be not only the measure of all things 
and the pattern of his own perfections, having the supreme good 
for the object of all his operat^ns, but likewise as the only repl 
Idea of Good, in comflar^n with which the b#st strivings and 
conceptions of man are but tendencies and approximations. So 
truly is it said in the Phsedo, that “ fill things desire to be of the 
^ame quality as the stmmum honum, but yet are ever inferior to it.’ 
Philosophy and morals, in fact^parfectly coincide in their object, 
-tbe^ve of truA being the love of good, and the love ot good- 
^he bve of truti! ; — and morality, viewed per se, is the one motive 
of the love of tru^i and good predominatihg over, puttying, 
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and absorbing into itself A’ery desire of haman nature, — ^is, in 
fact, the pnrifying of thecal, the perfecting of virtae, the 
discipline df immortality, the resemblance* and participation of 
tile Deity,* • 

OfaPlato’s moral doctrines^ the most important are the foll<w- 
ing that, independently of other ends, virtue is to be, pumed 
as the true good of the soul,t tffe proper perfection of man’s 
nature, the power by which the soul fitly accomplishes its exist- 
ence,! whereas vice is a disease of the mind (Republ. iv. 444. c.^ 
arising from delusion or imperfect apprehension of our proper 
interests ; — that the real freedom of a rational being consists in 
on ability to regulate his conduct by reason, and that every one 
not guided by his reason, encourages insubordination in the men- 
tal fiicalties, and becomes the slave of caprice or passion; (iroXXfic 
ftiv SovXiiac n ^ dptXsv&ipiae ylfitt i} ai'iroD. Republ. ix. 677. 
d.) — that virtuous conduct, apart from its benefits to society, is 
advantageous to the individual practising it, inasmuch as it ensures 
that regularity of the imagination, — that tranquillity and internal 
harmony, which constitutes the mind’s proper happiness. || He, 
throughout, and with great power, contends for the earnestness 
of a virtuous nKnd in the attainment of truth, and inculcates 
the propriety of oursuing the ordinary pleasures of life, § only 

• 

* ** As Itao ratiooal ■§ nl can only ir ▼olniitarilj be subject to ig^iorance, ii is on^ 
ufiii it can be evil. Every volition, by its essential nature, iKursnea 
the icoocl j no one is villiiiff to be subject to evil or to become bad, inasmofj^ as 
the end of volition is not the immediate act, but the ol^cct for the sake of whioh 
the act is undertaken i and no man enters on any act or nndfllakincr. except for 
the sake of ultimate good. Now a man, when engaging in any act apparently 
good, may err, and choose the evil instead of the good ; bnt in that case he labours 
nn§er an ine^untar^ error, and does nog what he really desires, but what, in ' 
spite of his wishes, seems to him either as an^mnAdiate good or a mean to 
ultimate good.*'T*lUkter's History of Philos. (Mohison's Tr.) ii. ssy. 

t Gorg. p. 506. e. % Repull. i. p. 353. d. | Republ. ix. p. 591. d 
§ Democritus, Aristippus, and the Sophists liadT taught that pood consists in 
vleasure Plato, in his refutation of this vicious doctrine, does not deny that 
pleasure belongs to the good thiugl^ of luejliut only seeks to^etermine its relative 
kalue. Pleasures, are of two kin<A;— i^ome simple and jiure, dependan|^ihe 
bodily or intellectual organisation,— others mixed^or impure, as^eiog always eoif- 
bined wi|^ more or V-ss ot puln. The latter are only relatively p'icasnres, inasmu^ 
as they are incapable of affording pleasure exoapt by tht gratifleation of some 
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80 fiur as they are 8a1)RerTient to, tfr compatible with, man’s 
higher and nobler duties. In the fourth Book of the Laws, there 
is a pretty complete Nummary of the salient features* in Plato’s 
theery of morals, — a condensed view of which will be found in tbe 
article ** Plato” of tlie Encyclopaedia Metropolitana the le^urks 
wim which it' closes— on the coincidence of the precepts of mo- 
rality with the conclusions ot prudence and enlightened self> 
love, — are both happily conceived and well expressed. 

^ Plato conceived that there were two great causes of human cor- 
ruption, viz., dad or iU-dvreeted education, and ttu corrupt 
" infuenee of the body on the soul. His ethical discussions, there- 
fore, have for their object, the limiting of the desires, and the 
cure of the diseases produced by them in the soul; while his 
political discussions have for their inunediate object, the laying 
down of right principles of education, and enforcing them by the 
constitution of the laws and the power of the State. His two 
great works, in fact,— the Republic and the Laws,— may be con- 
sidered as theories and jdans of ciyic education, rather than 
^emes of legislation and details of laws. The former, it is true, 
inquires more particularly into the principles on which a right 
government may be formed, and the latter prestnts a systematic 
view of the nrinciiiles of legislation but, comprising, as both 
works do, so much matter of a punsly inteHcctual and ethical 
character, we are compelled to conclude that tlftir primary object 
is, ^e improvement of human nature by social mstitutions ex- 
presriy formed for that purpose. We arenot to suppose, moreover, 
that Plato, in Ins Republic, had in view the actual foundation of a 
State, but that he presents rather an example of the most perfect 
hfe-pubhe as well as privmt^free from those ipipedimtlits 
which aU existing g^eifments and laws throw across the path 
of the virtuous. Thus, in the Laws (Jib. vU.),*he 8ay8-“Our 
whole government copgists in the •imitation of a most excel- 
lent md virtuous life;” and again, “these excellent things 
are rather as writes stated in Able than actual facts, though it 

P"* ««eHsJ.t.Vhlch do not artio 

tme bdns. 
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would be best of all if the^ould exist ui|dl States." He thought, 
in fact, that ns Philosophy the guide of private life, elevating it 
to the knowledge of the true and the goody'^so it was seated, like- 
Mpse, on the throne of government, and e'lhibited the eternal ideas 
of serial good and truth, — ^modifying society after their pattern i 
— and hence is it, that (as Aristotle observes in the ^cond Boojt ot 
his Politics, ch. 2,) Plato overlook^ impossibilities in his arrange- 
ments, and sacrifices all to the one great object of sketching the 
idea of good as a social principle, ajiart from the evil influences 
of society. 

We shall now proceed to describe at some length the subject- 
matter of the Republic ; and we shall just remark, that if the 
work itself had been more studied, there would have been &r 
less difference of opinion respecting the nature and object of this 
Dialogue. In fact, no exjiosition or theory can explain Plato, 
who is, above all others, a writer to be studied in his own works ; 
and his character as a writer and philosopher would have been 
far higher in general estimation at the present day, if there had 
been fewer to pronounce sentence on him without having read a 
single syllable of his writings. 

The Republi*of Plato is a development of the analogy between , 
the ideas of the perfect maea and the perfect State, — ^the two 
princi])les being elabomtqd throughout the Dialogue, in perfect 
harmony and mutual dejiendance on each other. He exlubits, 
indeed, the ftuage of perfect and consummate virtue, ^uch as 
ought to lie seen in the whole life of man, whctlier in his private 
capacity simply, as a sentient and moral agent, br in his public 
position as the member of a State. As man, moreover, has 
certain spgcial social relations a%d social functions, he considers 
him also collectively, as part of a Statf|, aBd is henco led to in-i- 
quire into the bBst or pattern form of a State, — a proceeding quite 
in unison with the custom* of the Greeks, who treated' Politics 
rather as a branch of Etliics than a separate science. This Duo- 
logue, therefore,— one of that |plendid gro^ of which the 
Timeeus, the^Critias, and tlfe Laws are the other meni|]|^n, — 
comprises two subjects constantly connected an<T cohering,^tht^ 
centeihplBtiou of the perfectly good man, comfiosed of body and 
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soul on the one hand, on the othe^ the perfectly good State, 
composed of many members in different classes, performing their 
respective functions. ^ Justice, then, — the principle, cause, and 
uniting bond of all the oAer virtues, — one, too, that is essentially 
- of a political charac’ter — forms a very suitable dUcussion bjkway 
of nUnx^ction to tliis Dialogue. The refutation of incorrect or 
inadequate definitions of this Virtue, occupies a large portion of 
the first Book ; — and Socrates (the hero of this, as of most other 
of the Platonic Dialogues), then proceeds, with the view of educing 
some abstract definition of justice, to explain his notion of a per- 
fect State, as one in which all ranks of its members accurately 
fulfil their respective functions, dwelling together in harmony. 

Commencing with the consideration of Virtue, (which consists 
in the harmonious cultivation of the different intellectual and 
moral fiiculties,) he opens the inquiry with a kind of analysis ot 
the human mind, which he divides into three parts, — first, tht 
rational or reasoning principle^ (rb Xoytffricov),— secondly, the 
spirit or will, (rb dvfuKbv or — and thirdly, the appetite 

or passion (rb imOv/tiiriKbv),* — which lost, however, indicates 
nothing beyond that vital impulse which leads from one sensation 
to another. Of these fiiculties the most exceHent is Reason, i 
whose proper province is to direct and controul the other facul- 
ties; and of the operations of this faculty Plato forms several 
divisigns (at the close of the sixth Book), accoAling as the ideas 
are abstract, mixed, or material, — the vbtivtQ constituting the 
knowledge of ]^re ideas, the itdvma that of mixed ideas, nUme 
that of actually existing materials and their affections, and tUaeia 
the knowledge of the images or shadows of bodies, f— these divi- 
sions including— first, iwKrrqpf (true science)^ and secondly, 
opinion true or false, So much for Reason (r4 Xoy«ynieA»). 


Ritter, 11. p. 36S. t (Quei^tbe science of forms 7) Comp. Repnbl. ri. 509. e. 

t Plato's srstem of Ideas («»,) eonslsto, strictly speaking, of what we now term 
Senemlisatlon and abstracUon.-the mrin »art of the deSnitlon reali and he seems 
to hv^onstmeted h« theory as a mean between the Heraelltean doctrine of a 
flux, mo|;fled Into the notion of Protagoras, fiirpm 5i>«pweor, 

^ch set up 7 iV»,Sai Instead of e7».,) and the Eleatle doctrine that aU Is one. 
without moltlpUdty, change, angmenUUon, or decay He was oonvince£ of the 
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Now, — ^mtermediate betwefn Reason' and Pasnon (ri ImOvunrtkbv) 
is the Will or Spirit, which should be an asnstant to Reason 
(iriKovpop rp Xoytsris^ in the pursuit of virtoe, and 
sljpuld op{k>se the indulgence of base desires, — all desires bging 
legitipiatdy under the controul of the Reason and the Will.* 
Furthermore, — ^from the ezertsise and combination Sf these th|^ 
fhculties there are generated four principal or cardinal virtura: — 
1. Prudence or Wisdom (^pov^ctc); — 2. Courage or Fortitude 
(dvdpcia), by which Plato means the maintenance of right opinion 
as to what is and is not to be feared, (mpi r&v l$ivuv,') i. e. as So 
good and evil ;t — 8. Temperance or Self-controul (trufpoin>yti)iX — 
and 4. Justice ^uceuoovvti), which, with Plato, does not simply 
mean the virtue of rendering to all their due, but stands for that 
liarmonious and proportional development of the inner man, by 
means of which edch faculty of his soul performs its own fiincdons 
without 'interfering with the others || (/ti) Uaavra riXXSrpta 
rtparruv Sgavroy iy uirtp pilit iro\mrpaypovtiy vpig dXXqXa). 
Just or virtuous actions, then, says he, consist in the performance 
of actions agreeable to the nature* of the 60ul,| whereas the 
contrary comprise such as are discordant to a right nature, and 
productive of uvntal disturbance and agitation. In the realiza> 
tion of this Justice, in short, consists Virtue itself, which Plato 
defines to be '<a certain hpalth and beauty and good habit of the 
soul,” exercisingethe nobler parts of our nature in the contem- 
plation of pURosophy and more particularly the sumtnum toman 
(ri iya 96 v)f the practical realization of which should be* the 
chief aim of the State constituted in the soul.lT 

reality both of the permanent bein; or genns (oMa) and of the mutable of 

til# phenom^a the science that contcuplatea these general terms is called 
ffi d<uXcKTiici|— Dialectics. These ideas are recog^ed#iy the and didiroio— 

not by the senses ; igid as they belong to ovtria, they become the olijects of true 
science or certain knowledge. Eve^rthing of this kind is an or general term, 
or quiddity. He thought, moreover, that there & supreme standard Idea— 
Qod— in which were comprised all other subordinate Ideas, and which contained 
nothing whatever capable of being apprehended by the senses. This is not exactly 
bat pearly the view taken by Ritter, 1|^ 36ll^270. 

* Republ. Iv. p.^41. a. t lb. iv. 429. b. o. t Ib. iii. 8S9.^. and tv. ^>sd.jEW 
I RepuLL iv. #48* e. 4 lb. iv. 444. e. V \b. l.\. 591. e. 
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The man, then, wlu^ studies to pvoduce this harmony in the 
mental faculties, is truly consistent yrith himselt^ — truly ehtitied to 
the appellation — povSitde and iroXirue^Ci— by which he means far 
mose than is conveyed tty the modem terms, musician and poli- 
tician. So great, indeed, is the power and influence of yirtue 
th^, wijthoii? it, there can be neither true happiness nor mental 
tranquillity, — alhelsq of the ndture of pleasure being mere shadow 
and inanity {lattaypa^nnivti n'c.)* Now, with respbct to Pleasure, 
each mental faculty has its own peculiar species, — ^the highest as 
^11 as purest of all being exclusively enjoyed by the philosopher, 
through the exercise of wisdom and those who cultivate wisdom 
apd virtue are to be deemed happy, even in the midst of misfoiv 
tune, and when it has no probability of proper reward. It is to be 
cultivated, indeed, on its own intrinsic merits, without any regard 
for expediency — any hope of reward. At the’ same time, how- 
ever, it is quite apparent that good men are praised, loved, and 
honoured, while the unjust are eventually exposed and punished ; 
—nay, even by the Deity, good and just men are not neglected, 
for God loves and rewards those who practise virtue and seek to 
resemble Him. Independently of tliis, too, Plato derives another 
motive to virtue from the immortality of the soi^, — ^viz., that, if 
we be not justly and adequately compensated in this life, we shall 
meet with perfect and unswerving jus^ce, when arraigned before 
the judgment-seat of God, 4 

Having thus far explained Plato’s notions resecting Man's 
character individually, and respecting the dignity and excellence 
of Virtue — and^of Justice in particular — ^that union and consum- 
mation of all the other virtues, — ^wenow proceed to shew, how he 
applied these principles to the .formation of his ideal and per^HSt 
Commonweal^ (woXArda|; which he thought td be analogous to, 

* Repnbl. ix. S83. b. 

t Tbe lelstton wbich, accordinz to Plato, sAndst* between knowledge and pare 
pleaanre, eeems to be in generU of the following naturp.— In the.gradnal growth 
of the human conedonaneM, pleasure is necessarily combined with cognition,— so 
however, as that, at jine time pleasure af another eognltion, is tbe dominant and 
dete.in4iing element. * In the former case, t>« pleasure is impure and Immudermte^ 
wbllf fn the latter c. pore pleasure arises, messored by the tmthtif Ideas. To avoid 
the former and pnrsne the latter, ought, therefore, to be fha ohleet of a truly intal. 
leetuai lUlB.~.JiUfor, U. t;. 898. 
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and a sort of exhibition (iraimiuy/ta) of, a^ood and yirtuous man. 
Some few incidental remarks occur on the formation of society 
for mutual aid and support; and he then^ proceeds to clasmfy 
tba members or parts of his ideal Bepublios. t 

These he classes under three heads or divisions, corresponding 
withthe&cultiesof tliesoul, — ^viz., 1. thej9ovXcvr(Kiv,*(counsell^) 
tiiose who employ reason in the contemplation of what best ^ts 
the State,— '2. the imccvpicAv,— those who aid the povXsvrai with a 
ready will,— 3. the j^pintariaruebv, who are bent on gain and selfish 
gratification.* Reason alone is, according to Plato, entitled 
and capacitated for the supreme government (just as reason is 
the monarch of the properly energising mind ), to the total exclu- 
sion of the commonalty (xpii/iancn-at), who are totally unacquiunted 
with wisdom or philosophy, llie military class or executive^ 
however, (rd IwtKovpucSv), who are to be the active guardians 
(^iXaiae) of the State, he requires to be properly taught and dis- 
ciplined, so that, while obeying the counsellors, they may protect 
the State from both internal and external danger. As these 
guardians, therefore, are necessarily to be chosen from the better 
dass of the citizens, they should be of a philosophic turn, of an 
active will, an(Pof a stem determination (^i\6vo^oi cat OviiouStig 
cat Taxus 4 Iffxvpoi ri)v 0t'<Ttv).i' 

As respects the training of the military class, that must be 
efibeted by a thorough discipline, — ^first, in Qymruutics, ^rhich 
includes every exercise and training of the body, whether patience 
under hardships, or endurance of hunger and thirs^— cold or heat ; 
and likewise dandng, all being practised not only to invigorate 
the body, but to strengthen the spirit .and maintain the entire 

* In other There Bboold be onf part to co|||reBpaDd with the reason,^ 

whom the aorereigntr is to be entnuted, — a st^nd, anawerins to spirit, is to 
assist the saTereign,^nd laSUr, a part is made parallel to the appetite, aAd 
intended to supply the bodily wnntS%f the eommohity. Thes^ue the three 'soeial 
clay— the warrior, and the craitaman. Xach contributes a peculiar tIt- 

tuetotbo general body: by its ruling cUss it becomes sagacious, bold by its warriors, 
*ihd temperate by the obedience of the^ayu to the ordm of his ruler. From 
the due combination of these virtues tt the whole community, resnlts dvil iosticee** 
This ezplanatioii, V> happily expressed by Bitter, is fully authwised bym^pass- 
ages, Uli^ U. 4i7. e. I Wsd. * 
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man — the pateions, in particular — ^inisubjection to reason ; — and 
secondly, in Music,* which Plato held to comprise all imaginative 
art, the ordinary insl^ction in grammar, and also science itself, all 
of which contribute to elevate and enlaige the mind, protecting 
it, afthe same time,* from all that militates against virtue. ,More 
^di^culprly,*the fiXaicfs must be* kept free from all ambition 
and avarice, which are unqii^stionable obstacles to the proper 
pe^ormance of their civic functions. Prom these ^vXoKtg the 
chief rulers and counsellors of the State (jSowXfwroi) are to be 
citosen ; to be chosen, too, for their general fitness and estima* 
tion: — and those only should be placed in charge, who ore 
endowed with high talent, and have all along maintained a life of 
virtue, superior to that of the other citizens. Furthermore, in the 
same way as human Ufe can only attain to its highest happiness, 
under the guidance of reason conducting it to the highest good, — 
so also, a State can only attain to consummate virtue and pros- 
perity, when its rulers apply themselves to the investigation of 
eternal truth and the contemplation of the highest good. Hence 
it is, that Plato says (v. 473. c.), the rulers must be philosophers, 
— ^not, indeed, necessarily occupied in subtle disputations on gen- 
eral subjects of investigation, but rather engaged hi contemplating 
the eternal ideas of things — ^tnith itself ; and they must not only 
admire the beauty of virtue, but eameitly seek the individual cul- 
tivatipn of it, and teach it to others alsot by the exhibition of its 
development in their own persons. 

Pirtue, agai^ whether exercised by individuals or in com- 

* These accomplishments, however* he wished restrain within due bounds, lest 
their simplicity should become luxurious, and lest they should become incentives to 
passion and vice. Poetry, in particulsr, he desires to restr^n, dr|adiDp its Oril 
influence on the moral halfts;-<|md he almost wishes the expulsion of poets from 
his ideal State. He looks upon poetry* indeed* as a mereart ofiidtation* little better 
than mere illuaion and childishness (x. 602. b. useful, perhaps, for education, 
but to be placed, for fear of abme, under the strictest surveillance. 

t Virtue, according to Plato, in the hleno <Bnd Protagoras, may be learnt^ so 
flir as it rests on science, in the same si obe as science itself is teachable*— f. e., 
originally and natural/ it dwells potentially^ the soul j and for the right attaln- 
.ment tfrirtue* noting more Is requisite than a fitting diredion of the mind* 
leading man to contemplate the good through the medium of reflection and 
memory. • 
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maniticB, is one and the saiae,* comprising;, however, four parts : 
— ^first. Wisdom, the essential qualification of rulers ^secondly, 
Coura-ge, the property of the military class if^)io defend the State ; 
— ahirdiy, Temperance, the distinctive quality of a well-ordeved 
and (^dient commonalty ; and, fourthly, Justice, by virtue of 
which each particular class dr individual energises in ^is o^ 
sphere, without encroaching on thal of his neighbours. The pure 
exercise of virtue, however, is exceedingly rare, either in States 
or individuals ; while, on the other hand, errors and defects are 
constantly observable and ever likely to interfere with correct 
action. PIcnce, applying this remark to Politics, our pattern 
State {apiaroKparia) will insensibly become vitiated ; sinking first 
into rtpapxia, and thence into ^Xiyap^i'a, StipoKparia, and lastly 
downright rvpawie, the worst possible mode of social union. 
No wonder, for if we compare them with the state of the human 
soul when reason is on her throne, and also when she is dethroned 
by the passions, we discover between them a close analogy. From 
the dominance of the will over reason we realise the idea of Am~ 
Mtion ; and this seems nearly allied to the upapxia of the Cretans 
and Spartans (which Plato greatly preferred to the democracy of 
Athens) ; — agaii.^ when rein is given to the appetite, still other 
and greater evils arise, and among others. Avarice, w'hich bears 
a close analogy to dXtyap^a thirdly, when the passions are 
freely indulged, nnfi in a base manner, without regard to ord^r or 
decency, we h2ve before us StipoKparia or mob-rule;— and lastly, 
when any one passion or violent emotion exercises sway fo the 

* The question, whether virtue is one or many (often raised without teedvins 
any decisive solution), is connected with the more gfeneral one, whether the one 
(to ^v) can besmanircid or the manifold onef From tbey)lalectie, it must be clear, 
that on this point Flato came to the conclusion tl «t virtue must both be regarded 
as one, and in anothA* respect also as many. In a moral point of view, however, 
this question of the unity of virtue rnhst be taken in quite another sense j for as 
all good is conddered as a due measure and proportion, no single virtue, by itself 
and apart from the rest, can be truly virtuous. Hence Plato rften des.-ilbea some 
single virtue as comprising in itself the siftngif all virtues Thus, Justice is often 
used for virtue in^y-sneral, because no action, which is not also Just, oahs bo 
virtnonsi— and sinSlarly wiiii wisdom, temperance, and valour, giithe ProdQj^yas, 
too, Platuadds a SAh viitqp— dmdriir, or piety, and in the Republic (UL 403, b.) ht 
mentions Vberalify and magnanimity ‘ 
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exclusion of all the xnofe generous feelings of our nature, we haye 
an exact picture of rvpam'c, which is the worst species of goyem 
ment, and furthest all removed from jiolitical perfection. 

To return to our pattern State: it must have the principle of 
permanence in h^thy operation; and this is best effected by 
hjfamo^y, or, as it were, unity of action in all the members, just 
as mdividual virtue results fi^m the harmonious exercise of the 
collective mental faculties. The various establishments in a State, 
therefore, must so cohere and harmonise, as mutually to aid each 
other ; and the most anxious pains must be taken to protect the 
State from all influences likely to deteriorate good morals and’ 
impair the authority of the government To this end, then, care 
must be observed, that no innovations (ri /iil vtunpiZeiv, Republ. 
iv. 424, c.) be introduced in the training of youth in Gymnastics 
and Music ; — for such innovations, says this ancient Conservative^ 
have an insidious and destructive tendency. The affairs of do- 
mestic life, also, must be so regulated, that no base desires shall 
invade and disturb the State ; and to promote this object, as well 
as to show that the defenders of the State should consider not so 
much their own individual existence, or their own gratifications, 
as their inseparable connection and membership with the whole 
State, to the wel&re of which- the individual man is ever subordi- 
nate ; — on this principle must be expired those strange views of 
the community of wives and children, that hav^always excited the 
astonishment of those not fully acquainted with th(f moral ends of 
the*Republic. Individuals are, according to this philosopher, mem- 
bers of, and tobe merged in, the State ; — and hence he suggests 
also, that even the women should undergo the same kind of tnuning 
with the young men, as they have their respective aptitudes. 
Thus is a State to b€^ms|atained in permanent health, free from 
the incursions of civil discord. With whatever ability, how- 
ever, a State may be fonned, it caun'bt be permanently prosperous 
without the constant and active exercise of virtue ; — and just in 
proportion as sii^ entails misery And virtue happiness, so, likewise, 
TyV^ny produces disorder and wfttchedness ; while Aristocracy, 
t» e.*, Plato’s l^t form of government, will not fail to exalt the 
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State and its several members to the pinnacle of civil happiness 
and prosperity. * 

We have thus briefly sketched the genera^* and ethical system 
of Plato’s Philosophy, as well as given ^ general survey of the 
subjecf-matter of the Republic ; and it is presumed that the stu- 
dent will now be enabled to take up the writings Jf Plato w^ 
improved facilities, and a far greaiter probability of getting ino^ 
roughly acquainted with the notions of that great philosopher. 
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ARGUMENT. 


first Book opens with a pleasant and highl]^ dramatic dialogae» in the 
course of which the happy old Cephalus (a kind of Maecenas on a small 
scale) sings the praises of an independent old age, free from anxiety and 
debt ; and this leads Socrates to introduce the discussion of justioOf 
which, by way of provoking inquiry, he first generally defines, as 
rd dXtjOrj re Xtyeiv icai, & &v XdSoi rict aTroSiidrai* The more com- 
plete definition, however, he first attempts by the negative process, 
purposely selecting two species of (false or inadequate) justice to be 
refuted, — thus to make way for the basis of a full and true definition. 
He then proceeds to consider the constituents of a state — magistrates 
and subjects ; the former of whom he cautions against tyranny — the 
latter against indecent insubordination ; insomuch as neither the one 
party should lyve reference to his own private advantage only, nor 
should the others live without care for the general advantage of the 
state, nor without a due regard for honest, upright principle. 


ADIMANTUS, 
POLEMARCHUS, 
THRASYMACHUS. 

i» 

\The whole is in the form of a narrative related by 8C9lrates in the pre* 
sence ofTinusuSf Cktias, Hertnocrcies, and another unknownnaiine.^ 
— The scene is in the house qf Cephalus at the Piresus,'] 

Chap. 1. — I 'went down yealerdpw to the Piraaus, with 
Glaucon,t son Ariston, to pay myMevotion to the g^dcss, 
— and wishing, at the same time, to observe in what manner 
they would celebrate the festival, as they were now to do so for 
the first tinietj; The processio-' of the natives themselves, iu- 

* See the opening of the ' 9 

t Glaucon and Adiniantus were the brothers of PhM. Coip(^ Xen. 
Mem. iii. 6. ..'!■» 

t Tfie festival here alluded to is the iu which Artemis or 

wsB worshipped agreeably to the custom of the Thracians* 

B 
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deed, seemed beautiful; yet that wbi^h the Thraoians conducted 
appeared not less elegbnt. After we had paid our -devotions, 
and seen the sdemiiity, we were g^ing hack to the. dty, when 
Polemarchns, son of Cephalus, obrorving us from a distance, 
hidnying home, bid his boy run and tell us to wait for hidi ; 
and the bo^, taking hold of my robe behind, said : — Pole- 
ns^hi^s desires yon to wait. I turned then and asked, where 
he was. He isacoming after* yon, answered he : but pray wait 
for him. Yes, we will wait, said Glaucon ; and just afterwards 
came Polemarchus and ‘Adimantus, the brother of Glaucon, 
fi,nd Niceratns, son of Nicias*, and some others, as from the 
procession. Then said Polemarchns, Socrates, you seem to 
me to be hurrying to the city, as on your return. Aye, yon do 
not make a 1^ guess, siiid I. See you, then, said he, how 
many we are? Yes, of course. WeU, then, said he, you 
must either prove yourselves stronger than these, or else 
remain here. One expedient, said 1, is still left; namely, 
to persnado yon that you should let us go. How can yon 
possibly persuade such as will not hear ? By ho means, said 
Glaucon. Make ujt your mind then, that we will not hear. 
But know yon not, said Adimantus, that in the evening there 
is to be a torch-race on horseback to the goddess ?t On 
horseback, said I ; surely, this is a novelty. Are they to have 
torches, and to hand them to one another, contending together 
on horseback ;— or how do you ^lean ? Just so, replied 
Polemarchns. And besides, they will perform a nocturnal 
soleihnity well worth seeing ; — ^for we shall rist after supper 
and see it Qthe night festival,^;}; and shall be there with many 

* Nicias was one of the leading Athenian generals in the Peloponnesian 
war. 

t In the Panathensean, Hephsestuin, and Promethean festivals, it yas 
customary for young iij^n to run %’ith torches or lamps ligUted fmta the 
sacrificial altar ; and in tnb contest that person only was victorious, 
whose lamp remained uuextinguished in the race. Wk are here forcibly 
reminded of the figure used by Plato in the Laws, vi. p. 776 b, and also 
of Lucretius, ii. verse 78 :s— 

Inque brevi spatio mutantqf siecla animantnm. 

Et quasi^rsores vital Idinpada tradunt. 

• this noijternal solemnitj are raeant the lesser Pafiathenseap which, 

as the name im^ies, were sacred to Athena. As \n the greater Panathe- 
neea they carried a^out the veil of Athena, on whicli were rej^'esented 
^ the giants vanc|uished by the Olympian gods, so in lesser PanatLe- 
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of oar young [friends,] ^nd have a obat. Do yon also stay 
and do the same. It is right, 1 thin!?, 'said Glaucon, that we 
should stay. Wdl, — yen please, saidsi, we will so. 

■ Chap. J I.— 'We went home therefore to Polemarehns's 
Phoase,3 and there we found, both Lysias and Enthydefans, 
brothers of Polemarohus,*— likewise Thrasymachps the Chalce- 
donian, Gharmantides the'Pieoneian, and Clitophoi) tlu^lsoa 
of Aristonymns. Cephalus, tlfe father of Polemarohus, was 
likewise in the house; and he seemed to me to have be- 
come a good deal aged, for I had not seen him for a long 
time. He was sitting crowned on a cushioned seat ; for he 
had been offering sacrifice in the inner court. So we sat 
down by him ; for some seats stood there in a circle. Im- 
mediately, therefore, on seeing me, Cephalus saluted me^ and 
said: Socrates, you do not often come down to ns to the 
Piraens, though you ought ; for, could 1 still easily go up 
to the city, there would have been no need for you to come 
hither, but we should have gone up to you. As it is, how> 
ever, you should come hither more firequently ; for be assured 
that with me, the more bodily pleasures decay, the more also do 
the desires and pleasures of conversation increase. Do not then 
&il us, but accompany these youths, and resort hither, as to 
friends, and very dear friends too. As for me, Cephalus, said*' 
I, I am delighted to converse with -persons well ^vanced in 
years; for it appears to ^e a duty to learn from them, as from 
persons who ha^P gone before us, on a road which we too most j 
necessarily travel, what kind of road it is^ — whether lough | 
and difficult, or level and easy. Moreover, I would gladly laam 
from you (as you arc now at that time of life xtiich the poets 
call Ihe threshold of old age), what your opinion of it is, 
whether it be a burdensome part of life, or how you describe it. 
*CHAP.AlI.-vBy Zeus 1* said he, J w|ll tell you, Socrates, 
what I, for mj^ port, think of it ; fdJ several of ns, who are 
of the same age, frequently meet together in the same places 


nea another veil was exhibited, in whidi tht* Athenians, who were the 
pnpila of Athena, were represented victorioni in the battle against the 
inhabitantB of the Atlantic island. * . 

* The tranal«>tor wishes it to hp understood, that iS complianoe with a 
now pretty general cubtpin, he has pteserred the Greek mythologicallllones; 
Zeus for Jupiter, Athena for Minerra, Poseidon for Neptune, Art&inis 
for Didha, and so on. ' > , , 

b2 ' v>CC J'V\> '' ' V 
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observing the old proverb.* Most pf ns, therefore, vrh^ we 
are together, complallh of missing the pleasures of youth, 
calling to remembraiice the pleasures of lo;ye, those, of drink- 
ing and feasting, and such like : and th^ are mightily in 
dudgeon, as . being. bei«aved of some ^reat things, — havidg 
once liv^ hrippily, but now scaipe living at all. Some of 
th 6 pi, too, bemoan the contempt which old age meets with 
from intimate fllonds : ' and^ on this account, they whine 
about old a^ as being the cause of so many of their ills. 
To me, however, Socrates, these men soem not to blame the 
freal] cause ; for, if this were the cause, I myself likewise 
shoiild have suffered these very same things through old age, 
— and all others, likewise, who have come to these years. 
Now I have met with several not thus affected ; and parti- 
cularly I was once in company with Sophocles the poet, when 
he was asked by some one : IIow, said he, do yon feel, Sopho- 
cles, as to the pleasures of love ; are you still able to enjoy 
them? Softly, friend, replied ho; — most gladly, indeed, 
have I escaped from these pleasures, as from some furious 
and savage master.t To me, then, he, at that time, seemed 
to speak well, and now not less so : for, on the whole, as 
respects such things there is in old age great peace and free- 
dom ; because, when the appetites cc.a80 to bef vehement and 
have let go their hold, what Sophocles said, most certainly 
happens ; wo are delivered from vej;y many, and those too, 
farioi|s masters. With relation to these things, however, and 
what concerns our intimates, tboro is one 'and the same 
caulfo ; which is, not old age, Socrates, but the disposition or 
Qdifferent^ m^ : for, if they bo discreet and moderate, even 
old age is but moderately burdensome : but if not, Socrates, 
— ^to such an one, both old age and youth are grievous. 

Chap. IY. — Dclig^ite^ to hear him say these things, anh 
wishing him to discounre further, I urged him, and said : 

1 fancy, Cephalus, the generality yill not agree with you in 

% 

* ThiB alludes to the well-known preek adage— $Xil^ ^Xiica rcpwBi, 
Nearly the whole of^^is and the fc^owing chapter is quoted by Cicero, 
de Sen^t. ch- 3. ^ 

^ t Tnu passageBwas evidently in the view of Cicero, whhn he wrote as 
folfowB : — Quum ex eo quidam jam affecto aetate «qusercret, ntei;pturDe 
rebns venereii Dii fhcliora, inquit, s. lubenter vero istinc ta y igna m 4 
fiomino agresti ac fdrioso nrofagi. — Cato Miy. ch. 47* 
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those o^mioDs ; but wiljfinui^ine thatijjjpa boar old ago easily, • 
not owing to your nato^jpl bias, but possessiDg much 
woalA ; for tue rich, say they, have many consolations.* 
yrub , replied he ; they do not agree^with me ; and there is 
s'oi^cthing in what they say, yet not* so much as they 
i't^gihc. The saying of Themistocles, however, is just ; 
who, when the Scnphianf reviled him, and ^d, tha^ he eras 
huiioured, not on his own acoount, but on account of his oonn> 
cry, replied, thait neither would himself have been renowned, 

. b^ W been a Seriphian, nor would he, the [[Seriphisn,3 hod 
he been an Athenian. To those likewise, who are not. rich, 
and bear' old age with impatience^ the same saying fiurly 
applies ; that neither would the worthy man bear old 
age wirii poverty quite easily, nor would he who is unworthy, 
though enriched over be agreeable to himself. But, Qtell 
me,]} OephaluB, said I ; was the greater part of what you 
possess, left you, or did you acquire it []your8elf?]] Some- 
what, Socrates, replied he, I have acquired: as to money- 
retting I am in a medium between my grand&ther and my 
father : for my grandfather of the some name with myself, who 
was left almost as much property as I possess at present, 
increased it ignanifold ; while my father Lysanias made it 
yet less than it is now : I, on tue other hand, am content, 
if I can leave my eons here not less, but some little more than 
I received, l^asked ^u, said I, for this reason, — ^because 
you seem {p me to have no excessive love forriched; and 
this is generally the case with those who have not acquired 
them ; while those who have acquired them Qbenlselves,^ are 
doubly fond of them : X for, as poets love their own poems, 
and as parents love their own children, — ^in the same man- 
aer, too^ tho^ who have enriched themselves, value their 
wealth, as their own production, mWefi as for its utility, — 
on which grohnd it is valued by others. True, replied he. 

Chap. V. — ^Aye, entirely so, said I. But further, tell me 
this ; — what do you conceive to be the greatest good realized 
through the possession of eactensivo property? That, pro- 

® ' 

* This leemf to alYnde to the very common Greek j^dagt iW| irXov^ 
atoic 7r6\\* loTi rd irapa/ivOia. * • 

t From SeriphuB *one of the Cjcladee. ^ 

t. Aristotle expresses nearly the same sentiments in the Nicom. Etl^ 
IT, 1, and ix. 4. - - 
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bablj, said be, of wbicl^ shall not persuade the generality, were 
I even to mention it. Tor, be assured, Socrates, continued be^ 
that, after a man beg^s to think hd'is soon to die, he becomes 
inspired with a fear and concern about things, that had no^ 
entered his head before : for those stories concerning a future 
state, which tbll ns, that the man who has been unjust here 
mull^ be''punished hereafter, >have a tendency, much as he 
formerly ridiculeul them, to trouble his soul at such a time 
with apprehensions, that they may be true ; and the man, 
either through the infirmity of old age, or l^ing now, as it 
were, in closer proximity to them, views them more atten- 
tively, and consequently becomes full of suspicion and dread, 
and reflects and considers whether he has in any thing done 
any one a wrong. That man, then, who discovers in his 
own life much of iniquity, and, like children, constantly 
starting in his sleep, is full of terrors, and lives on with scaroe 
a hope of the future. But with the man who is not conscious 
of any such iniquity, 

Hope, the aolace of old age, 
la ever present. 

As Pindar says : for this, Socrates, he has beautifully ex- 
pressed, that whoever lives a life of justice and^holiness^ 

With him to cheer hia heart, the nurse of age, 

. Sweet hope abides, companion ble^, that sways 
With power supreme the changeful mind of u;Bn.* 

In this he speaks well, and with great elcgancb. In con- 
formity with this thought, therefore, 1 deem the possession of 
riches to be chiefly valuable, not to every man indeed, but to 
the man of worth : for as respects liberating us from the 
temptation of cheating or deceiving against our will, — or 
again from departing- th'ther'^in fear, because'*we oWe either 
sacrifices to God, or mdney to man, — ^for this, indeed, the 
possession of money has great advantages. It has many 
other also ; — but for ipy part, Socrates, that seems not the 
least, among all others, which proves its high advantage 
to a man of understanding, o 

Yqn speak admirably, Cephalnb, replied I : — luut this very 
*■ thing, I/tist(ce,A-shall we call it Truth, simply, and the le- 

* nda pasBags wilt be found in Boeckh’a Fragm. Find. 243, ^ IL 

^. 2 ,p. 682 .^ 
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Btoring what one has received from anqf.her, — or shall we say, 
that it is possible to do the very samI things at one time 
justly and at another unjWly? My nreaning is somewhat' 
ag follows : Every one would probablj^ be of opinion, thq^ if 
a m^n received arms from a friend in sound mind, and that 
person should demand them back when mad, It would not 
be proper to restore such articles, nor would the re6l»re/be 
just ;* nor again, [would he] who, to a man so situated, 
should willingly tell the whole truth. Right, replied he. 
This, then, is not the definition of justice, [^namely,] to spe^ 
the truth, and restore what one has received. Of course it is, 
Socrates, replied Polemarchus taking up the subject, if at 
least we are to believe Simonides. However that be, said 
Gephalus, I leave this conversation to you ;* for I most now 
go to attend to the sacred rites. t Well then, is not Polemar- 
ohns, said I, the heir of your [^argument?] Certainly, re> 
plied he, smiling, and went off to the sacred rites. 

Chap. Yl. — ^Tell me, then, said I, you who are heir in the 
conversation, what is it, that you affirm Simonides to have cor> 
reedy alleged about justice? That to restore to each his due, 
is just, replied he : in saying this, he seems, to me at least, to 
si^k correctl:^. Aye, indeed, said 1, we cannot easily discredit 
Simonides; for he is a wise and divine man : — but as to his 
meaning in this passage, you, Polemarchus, are probably 
acquainted with it, but* I am not ; for it is plain he does 
not mean what*we were saying just now, — that, Urhen one 
has depontea any thing with us, we should return it to him, 
even if he demand it in his insanity: and yet t|^e thing depo- 
sited is in some sense due, is it not? It is. At least, 
then, [yon will grant^ it must on no account whatever be 
^tor^ ^When a man asks fyr it in his insanity ? True, 
replied he. I^monides then, it wo'lld deem, has some other 
meaning than* this, in saying that to deliver up what is due, 
is just? Yes, — one quite different, replied he: for he is of 
opinion, that friends ought to do their 4'riends good — ^not ill. -1 
understand, said I ; — ^that njan does not give back what is 
doe, who restores money deposfted with himf if the repayment 
and receipt be really hurtful, and the receiver ^and re a lsi ror be, 

* 6omp. Cicero db Off. iii. 25. 

t Cicero very elegantly refers to this passage in nis Eirfstles ,to Attiens^ 
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friends : — is not this ^vhat yon allege Simonides to say ? 
Snxely. What thenj^--are we to give our enemies, also, what 
may chance to be their due ? By'all means, said he, wha^' is 
rea^y due to them ; and from an enemy to an enemy, the]^ 
is dne, I ima^ne, vha? is fitting too, — ^namely some evil.^ 
Chap. Yli. — Simonides, then,, it would seem, repl^d I, 
de&ied the nature of justice somewhat enigmatically, an<j|i after 
the manner of 'the poets; for it seems he had a potion, 
that justice consists in giving every one what wa§b expe- 
dient for him ; and this he called his due. But /what is 
your opinion ? said he. By Zens, replied I, if any/ one then 
should ask him thus, — Simonides, what is the art, \iirhich, dis- 
pensing to certain persons something fitting and di>e, is called 
medicine, what, think ^u, would he answer us It That art, 
surely, replied he, which dispenses drugs to the body, and 
also meats and drinks. And what is the art, whirjb, dispensing 
to certain things something fitting and due, is c^^ cookery? 
The art which gives seasonings to victuals. Gjlranted. What 
then, is that art, which may be called justi^, as dispensing 
to certain persons something fitting and du^? If we ought 
to be at aU directed, Socrates, by wliat has J been said above, 
Qt is^] the art which dispenses good offices to friends, and 
injuries to enemies. To do good, then, to Afrmds, and iU to 
enemies, he calls- justice? It seems so. /Who then can best 
serve his iUends, when they are sick. And most ill to his 
enemas, as either in sickness or hecilth T A physician. 
And who to those at sea, as reqwot^' danger W the sea ? 
A j^lot. Bukwhat as to the just ma>fn ? In what business, 
and with xes^eet to what action, <fian he most serve his 
friends and harm his foes? In figkiting in alliance with the 
one, and against the other, — far ^ I think. Just so ; brt 
at an]^ rate, to those i|ho are sick, Polemarohus, - the 
physician is nsdess ? A^e. A.nM the pilot, to those who do 
not sail ? He is. And is the j Wst -man, in like manner, use- 
less to those not engaged in w/^? This, at any rate, is not 
at all my opinion. Is justicq^. then, useful also in time of 
peace? Yes, useful, too. AV^d w is agriculture, is it notl' 
, Yes.ooTowar^ the getting ^ </ orops ? Yes.'- And is not 
'shoetaiaking us^ul too? Yles. Towards, the possess^ 
shoes, methinks yeu will syty? Certainly. But what ^ 
'For the nag or possessioi^ </ ,f ^hat i(i iy that would ypif, 
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S * istioe were useful in timeiof peace ? F^r contracts, Socrates ! 

y these oontiacts do you mean oopdbnerships, or what 
else ? Copartnerships, certafhly. Well tlren ; is the just man . 
or th'e dice-player, a good and useful cop^ner for play- 
ing at .dice ? The dice-player. But, fn the laying of tiles 
or eftnes, is the just man .a more useful and a tietter part- 
ner than the builder ? By no m<ians. In what coparttaersliip 
then, is the just man a better copartner thafi the harper, as 
the harper is better than the just man for touching the strings 
of a harp ? In one about money, as I imagine. And 
perhaps, with regard to the use of money, Folemarch'ns, 
when it is necessary jointly to buy or sell a horse, then, I 
should think, the jockey is the better copartner, is be 
not? He would appear so. And with respect to a ship, 
the shipwright or pilot? It seems so. When is it, then, 
with respect to the joint application of money, that the just 
man is more useful than others ? When it is to be deposited 
and be safe, Socrates ! Do yon not mean when there is no need 
to use it, but to leave it in deposit ? Certainly. When mon^ 
then, is useless, justice is still useful with regard to it ? It 
seems likely. When, therefore, one wants to put by a pru- 
ning-hook, justice is useful, both for a community and mr a 
particular persSh ; but when one wants to use it, wen the art 
of vine-dressing [is useful.] It seems so. You will say, 
likewise, that when a shield or a lyre is to be kept and not . 
used, then justicS is useful ; but when they are to be Bscd, 
then the tu^ of warfare and music ? Of course. And with 
reference to all other things, when they are to b^sed, juslfoe 
is useless ; but when they are not to .be used, it is useful ? It 
seems so. 

JJhap. VIII.—- Justice, then, ^my friend, can be no very 
important ibatteft', if it is useful onlyfn inspect of things not 
to be used. Bijt 'let us consider this matter : — ^is not he who 
is the cleverest at shiking in a fight, whether with the fists 
or some other way, the cleverest likewise, in self-defence? 
Ccrtiunly. And as to the person who is clever in warding 
off and escaping from a distemper, is he notarory dever also 
in bringing it on? So I %uppose. And he^too tlAjbest 
guatdian of a camp^ who can st^ the counsels, and the other 
operations of the enemy ? Certainly. O# whatever, then, 
any one is a good gwrajjm, of that, likewise h^ is a clever ' 
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thief. It seems so. ^ If, therefore, (the just man be clever in 
guarding money, ^ is dever likewise in stealing. So it 
would seem, said lie, from this 'reasoning. The- just man, 
th^n, has been shewn to be a sort of thim ; and it is likqly 
yon have learned this from Homer ; for he not only admires 
Antolycus, Sihe maternal gnuidfather of Ulysses, but says, 
tbht hef was distinguished beyond all men for thievisbness and 
swearing.* Justice, then, seems in your opinion as well as in 
that of Homer and Simonides, to be a sort of thieving carried 
on for the benefit of our friends on the one hand, and for the 
injury of our enemies on the other : — did not you say so ? No, 
by Zeus, I did not ; nor, indeed, do I any longer know what I 
was saying : — '^et it is still my opinion, that justice benefits 
friends, but injures foes. But Ltd! me,] whether you pro- 
nounce such to be friends, as seem to be honest; -or such 
merely as are so, though not seeming so ; — and in the same 
way as to enemies? It is reasonable, said he, to love 
those whom one deems honest, and to hate those £one deems] 
wicked. But do not men fail into error on this point, so 
that many appear to them honest who are not so, and 
many the contrary ? Yes, they do. To such as these, then, 
the good are enemies, and the bad frien^? Gerininly. 
But still is it, in that case, just for tibem ro benefit the 
wicked, and hurt the good? 1^ it seems. The good, more- 
over, are just, and incapable of doing any ill. True. Ac- 
cord!^ to your aigument, then, is it just to dd'those harm, who 
do no harm [themselves ?] By no means [think thlit,] Socrates, 
rejlfied he ; /or that opinion seems to be vicious. With 
respect to the unjust, then, said I, is it right to injure 
these, but to do good to the just ? Tliis opinion seems fairer 
than the other. To many, th^n, it will occur fto think,3 Pol^- 
marehus,— that is, 1A' aetmany as have form^ wrong opinions 
of men,— -that they may justly hurt their friends (for they are 
wicked to them), and, on the other hand, Wnefit their 
enemies, inasmuch as they are good : — and thus we shall state 
the very reverse of what we aJlpged Simonides to say. That is 
precisely the cafe, said he *bo<^ let us change our definition; 

Mijrp^ i^e irarip* IvSkhv, 8c AvOpiirovi: isiicatrro 

KXtirrotrivff y, SpKf* re. — <M7U. ziz. 305. 

EQa mothei^s noble sire, who all mankind 

I^^^ve arts and^ndfol oathf ezo^Ued.— Cbajper. 
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for we seem not to haye eightlj define^ a friend and a fee. 
How were they defined, Polemarchns ? ^hat he who seema 
honest, is a friend. How tften are we now to alter oar defiid- 
ti^n, said I ? That the person, replied he, who seems, apd 
also is honest, is a friend ; but that he who is apparently 
honelt, but not really so, seems io be, yet is not ^reaUyJ.a 
friend: the definition, too, respecting an enemy, Szacdy 
oorresponds. The good man, according to ‘this reasoning, 
will, it seems, be a friend ; and the wicked man a foie ? Yes. 
Do yon bid ns then make an addition to onr former definitioia 
of justice, by saying that it is just to serve a friend and 
harm a foe : — and are we now to say, in addition to this, that 
it is just to serve a friend who is good, but to hurt an enemy 
who is bad? This last, said be, seems to me perfectly 
well expressed. 

Chap. IX. — ^Is it the just man's part, then, said I, to hurt 
any one mortal whatever ? By all means, said he ; the wicked 
at le&t, and his enemies, he ought certainly to injure. And 
horses, when hurt, do they become better or worse ? Worse. 
Do they so, as regards the virtue of dogs or horses ? That of 
horses. And, do not dogs, when hurt, become worse as regards 
the virtue of d^a, but not of horses? Necessarily so. As to 
men, then, frieu^ may we not likewise say, that when hurt, 
they become worse with reference to man’s >^00 ? Certmnly. 
But is not justice a huinanwirtue ? This too we must [allow.J 
It follows, then, Aiend, that those men who are hurt beeome 
more unjust?* It seems so. Can musicians, then, by music, 
make men unmusical ? Impossible. — Or horsempy, by -hofib- 
manship, make men unskilled in horsemanship? I'bey cannot. 

Is it possible, either, that by justice the just [[can make tnenj 
uiynst ; or in gener^ that by vic^ue, the good can make men 
wicked? is*impossible. [[Yes,] ^br 4t is not, methinks^ 
the effect of heat to make cold, but £the effect^ of its con- 
traiy ? Yes. Nor of drought to make moist, but that of its 
contraiy ? Certainly. Neither is it tile part of a good man 
to hurt, but t^t of his contimy ? It appears so. But, at 
any rate, the just is good ? Cehainly. Nekber, then, is it 
the part of a ,iu8t man, Polefearchus, to hurt e^iher frilkd or 
any other, but [[that[] .of his contrary, the unjust man. Id 
all resjlects^ Socrat^ said he, you seem to iMson truly. I( 
then,*any one affinnsji^t jpat to ^ve, every one hi^due, and ’ 
conseijuently thinks this within bimsdli^ wat iiqui^ is due 
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from a just man to ^einie% bat sferrioe to friends,-— he was 
not wise who said fb, for he spoke not the truth : — for in no 
case has the just^ been proVed of injuring any one at 
I agree, said he. You and I then will joinuy disputejihe 
point, said I, if ^ny'^one allege, that Simonides, or !Eti^ or 
Pittacus, 09 any other of those .wise and happy men said so. 
r am <-rMdy, for my part, rsaid he, to take part in this dis- 
cussion. But' know you, said 1, whose saying I conceire it 
to be, — ^that it is just to serve friends, and hurt enemies ? 
Whose, said he? I conceive it to be Periander's, or Per- 
'diccas's, or Xerxes’S, or Ismenius’s, the Theban, or of some 
other rich man, who thought himself mightily important. 
Yoii say most trdy, said he. Be it so, said I : — ^but as this 
has not been shewn to be justice nor the just, what else may 
one say it is ? 

Chap. X. — ^Now Thrasymaebus had frequently during our 
discourse been on the point of breaking in upon the discussion 
with some objection,* but was hindered by the sitters-by, who 
wanted to hear out the conversation. When, however, we came 
to a pause, and after my making these last remarks, he could 
no longer keep quiet ; but, taking his spring like a i^d beast, 
attacked us, as if he woidd tear us in piece^i. Both myself 
and Polemarohus were frightened and terror-struck. But 
he, raising his voice in the midst, cried out ; — ^What is this, 
S<^rates, which has so long possesoed yon ; and why do you 
thus, j^y the fool together, conceding miituai^y to one an- 
othei^ f But if in particular you reaUy wqnt to know the 
n^l^ of justice, do not only ask questions, and value yonr- 
Mu in tefu^g the answers you may get, well knowing that 
it is earner to ask than to answer; but answer yourself and 
state your own view of th^ nature of justice. ,And Qteke 
care]] that you do «i:ot ^11 me that it is wfaiat is fit, or what 
is due, or what is profitable, or what is gainful, or what is 
expedient ; but, whatever you mean, express it plainly and 
accurately ; for I wiK not allow you to utter such trifles as 
these. I was astounded on he|$uing this ; and when I looked 
at him, 1 wasefrightened; Hind, methinks, had I not per- 
cei\e^' him before he perceived^ me, I should" have become 
speechless.t ‘ But just when he began t9 grotv fieroft under 

* For this sense^ of ivriXaiitivtaBatf comp, book vL p. 497 d, and 
p. 504 ; alra^rgiu, 506^ae «- r 

^ This Ulndes to the popular belief thst men rendered speechles*' 
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oar discussion, I observed*him first, so that 1 was now able 
to answer him, and said, somewhat fiutter: — Be not 

hard on us, Thraeymaohuf; if I and %e [Polemarchus^ 
er^in the working out of our arguments, be well assured we 
err unwittingly : for, think not, ^at if ^e were searching for 
gold, *we would ever wittingly yield to one another in the 
search, thus frustrating all chance^ of discovering it, aiod yet 
searching for justice, — a matter fiir more valnhble than gold, 
foolishly make concessions to each other, and not labour with 
the utmost ardour for its discovery:— think you so, friend? 
Nay, methinks, we'could not. That we should be i^mpatliizecf 
with by your clever * persons is far more to be expected then, 
than tliat we should be treated with contempt. 

Chap. XL — On hearing this he ^Thrasymachus^ gave a dis- 
dainful sort of laugh, and said:— By Heracles, this is Socrates's 
wonted irony ; and this I both knew, and foretold to these 
hci'e, — that you never incline to answer, but uso your irony,, 
and do any thing rather than answer, if any one asks you 
any thing. Aye ; you are a wise man, Thrasymachus, said 1; 
for you knew well, that if you asked any one, how many 
make twelve; and, if asking, yon should tell him, you must not 
tell me, man, that twelve are twice six,— or three times fourj— 
or four times tli%e ; because 1 willfitot admit it, if you are such 
a trifler ; it was plain to you, m^inks, that no man would 
answer one so inquiring. ABut if he should say to you. What 
mean you, Thras/machus, may I not answer in any of ^hese 
ways you ha^o told me, — not even though the reu answer 
happen to be one of them ; but uni I rather to sav soraetUilg 
else than the'truth ? Or, how is it you mean ? 'What would 
you say to him in reply to these flings ? If they were alike, 

I jihould give an answer ; for the one, forsooth, is like the 
other. Tflat is du real objection, laid ^ ; .Vut even if it be not 
like, but only appears so to him who has been asked, do you 
think he would the less readily express his opinion, whether 
wo should forbid him or not ? And, swill you do so new ? 
said he. Will you state, in reply, some of those things which 
I forbade you to say ? I shouTdsnot wonder, jf I did, said L 

by the fixed look, of a wolf; but dhs, they thought, was not the Kgif, it 
they saw the wolf first. - ^ 

* Tuv ittvSiv, alluding of course to the Sophists, who 

deemed themselves emphatic^y StivoL Comp. Frodlgor. p. 341 a. 

1* lUrssymacfauB here al¥geaipirh a sneer, ^tat the example adduced by 
Socrates had no oounection with the subject treited the Ian ^sptei. 
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if it appeared so to me on inqnirj. What, then, said he, if 
I should shew J05* ^another answer, besides all these about 
. instice, and better^ too, than these, — ^what will you deserve to 
suffer ? What elW, said I, but what the ignorant ough^ to 
shffer ?— and it is ptoper, perliaps, to learn from a wise man. 
I consequently d^rve to suffoi: this. You are merry now, 
laid he ; but besides leading, yon must pay money too. 
Aye^ when I* have it, said I. We have got some, said 
Glancon ; but, as for the money, Thiasymachus, say on, for 
all of us will olub for Socrates. By all means, 1 think, said 
*he, in order that Socrates may go on in his usual manner, — 
not answer himself, but when another answers, take up the 
discourse and confute. How, then, in the first place, my 
good fellow, said I, can a man answer, when he neither knows, 
nor pretends to know; and when, supposing him to hare 
any opinion at all about these matters, he is forbidden to say 
what he thinks by no ordinary person ? But it is more 
reasonable, then, that you speak, as you say you know, and 
can tell os. Do not refuse, then, but oblige mo by answering, 
and do not begrudge instructing Glaucon here, and the rest 
of the company. ' 

Chap. XII. — On my saying this, both Glancon and the 
rest of the company ent|||ated him not to 'aecline it : — and 
Thrasymachus in partioi^r, was evidently most anxious to 
speak, in order to gain applause, ijgfikoning he had a mighty 
clever answer to make, and pretending to* be earnest that I 
should be the answerer ; but at last he agreed. Now, this, 
fSQfooth, said he, is the wisdom of Socrates, that he himself is 
unwilling teach, but goes about learning from others, and 
gives no thanks for it. That I learn from others, Thrasy- 
machus, is quite true, said I ; but in saying, that I do pot 
thank persons for y^ arh wrong. I pay as m£ch as I am 
able, and I can only give them praise, for moQoy I have none ; 
but how readily I do this, when any one appears to me to 
speak well, yon shall perfectly know directly, whenever you 
make your wswer ; for methinks you will speak well. Hear, 
then, said he, ^r I say thatctlio just is nothing else but what 
is ^^edient for the strongest.**^ But vby do pot you com- 

' * The Sophists were used to recommend that the laws of a sta^ should 
be made by the moit powerful and influential, and that in maldng them it 
was Quite right that they should coasult their pwn adrontage, there bein; 
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mend ? — ^Ah ! you do not yke that. Let me learn first, said I, 
what it “is you are talking about; yet I know not. 

That which is expedient Jbr the strongm you say, is the 
fust. And what, at all, is it that you are talking of no.w, 
TBrasymachus ? for you certainly do'^not mean any thing 
like Ais. If Polydamas, th^ wrestler,* be stronger^ than we, 
and if beef be better for his boc\jr, this food is likewise both 
just and beneficial to us, who are weaker* than himself. 
You are a saucy fellow, Socrates, and lay hold of my ar^- 
ment just on that side where you may damage it most. l8^ 
no means, my good feUo w, said I ; but say more plainly what 
is your meaning. Know you not, then, said he, that with 
reference to States, some are tyrannical, others democratical, 
and others aristooratical ? Of course. And is not the govern- 
ing part of each State the more powerful ? Certainly : and 
every government makes laws precisely to suit it^lf^— a 
democracy, democratic laws ; a tyranny,^ tyrannic ; and the 
rest in like manner : — and when they have made them, they 
declare that to be just for the governed, which is advan- 
tageous for themselves, and any one wLq trani^resses it, they 
punish as one acting contrary both to law and justice. ^ This, 
then, most excellent Socrates, is what I say, that in all Staites 
the same thing^constitutes justice, .viz., what is expedient for 
the established government. This, then, is the teuit with 
him who reasons rightl^;^ |hat in all cases whatever that same 
is just which is ♦expedient for the more powerful. Now, 
said 1, I understand what you mean. But as to its truth or 
utberwiso, I will try to find out. As for the expyliiiii*, 
even you yourself, Thrasymachus, have affirmed it to be the 
just ; and yet, though you forbade me to give the answer, 
still you are adding the expression tAs wmrs powerful. Quite 
a trifling addition, perhaps,' said hb. nqt clear ^et, whether 
it is suiall or gr^t ; but it is clear that we must inquire whe- 
ther you speak the truth, since I, too, acknowledge that the 
just is something that is expedient ; but you say, in addi- 
tion, that it is that also which belongs to the most powerful. 

no fixed standard forrirtne and jnsfite, but only t>it of expediency. 
Comp. Gorgiaa, t»- b» c, d ; Ad Protagor. p. 337. ^ ^ 

^ A cclebrattd wrestler of Scotussa in Thessaly, who vTon the prize ii| 
the Panqptiam, at thejOlympic games, B.C. 408. He was of immeniie 
size ; and it is related of him, that be killed withodfc arms a huge and 
tierce Uon on Mount Olyn^us, and could stop a chariot at f^ gallop. 
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This I am not sure of ; but that what we hare to inquire. 
Inquire then, said hA 

Chap. XIII . — tVe will do siv, said I and, tell me,— 
do you not say, that it is just to obey governors ? Yes, I do. 
Are the governors in the several states infallible, or ore tSey 
capable of erring'? Certainly, said he, th^ are liable to err. 
Wbeu*. they set about making laws, then, do they not make 
some of them 'right, and some of them wrong ? I think so. 
To make them right, then, is to make them expedient for 
themselves, and to make them not right, Qis that^ inexpe- 
*dient ; — Or how mean you ? Just so. And what they enact is 
to be observed by the governed ; and this is what is just ? Of 
course. According to your reasoning, then, it is just, to 
do what is expedient to the stronger, while the contrary is 
what is not expedient : — ^what say you, replied be ? I am 
of the same opinion as yourself. But lot us inquire better. 
. Is it not granted, that governors in bidding the governed do 
certain things, may sometimes be in error as to what is best 
for themselves ; and that what the governors enjoin, is just 
for the governed to do ? Have not these [[truths^ been granted? 
I think so, said he. Consider also, therefore, said 1, that you 
have allowed it to be just to do wha^ is inexpedient for 
governors and the mor^ powerful, whenever governors unwil- 
lingly enjoin what is ill for themselves ; and yet you say, that it 
is just for the others to do what tlmse enjoin. Must it not ne- 
cessarily happen, then, most sage Thrasyniachus, that, in this 
case, it may be just to do the contrary of what>you say; for 
tl^whjch is the disadvantage of the mo're powerful, is some- 
times enjoiBbd on the inferiors ? Yes, by Zeus, sold Pole- 
marchus, these things are quite clear, Socrates. Yes, if 
you bear him witness, said Clitiphon in rejoinder. 'What 
need, said I, ofa w\^es^? — ^lorThrasymacbuahimstlf acknow- 
ledges that governors sometimes order wha|i. is ill for them- 
selves, and that it is just for the governed to do these things. 
AyOjPolemarchns; fo^ he laid it down, that it is just to do what 
is bidden by the governors, and he has also defined that as 
just, Clitiphon,|Which is expeVlient fur the more powerful ; 
anA^ving laid down both thest propositions, he has granted 
^t the mdre powerful sometimes bid the*’ inferiors and 
governed to do ^hat is inexpedient for thbmselves ; ai^ from 
these concessions^ what is expedient foi^the-more powerful can 
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no more be just than what ia not expedirat.. Bnt he alleged, 
said Clitiphon, that what was expedient T<V the strongest was 
what the strongest judged *bxpedient fbr'^himself; this, too,. 
wa| to done by the inferior, and this he defined as tl^e 
just, ^ye, — but that was not stated, said*Po]iemarchnB. There 
is no difference, Polomarcho% sud I; but, if Thrasymachus 
says BO now, so let us understand him. 

Chap. XIV. — Now tell me, Xhrasymachns $ was this yrhat 
you meant by justice,— -namely, the advanta^ of tiie more 
powerful, such as appeared so to the more powerfal, whether 
it really were so, or not : — shall we say that yon mm this f* 
Not at all, said he : — ^for, think you, 1 call him who erri^ the 
more powerful, at the time he errs ? For my part, said I, 
I thought you meant this, when yon acknowledged th5^.t. go- 
vernors were not infallible, but that in some things even they 
' erred. You are a sycophant, said he, in reasoning, Socrates !* 
For, for instance do you call him a physician, who errs 
about the treatment of the sick, in respect of that very 
thing in which he errs ; or him a reasoner, who errs in 
reasoning, at the veiy time he errs, and with reference to. 
that very error? But, we say, in common language, I 
fancy, that the physician erred, the reasoner erred, and the 
grammarian likewise but in fact I think, each of 
Bi> far as he is what we (designate bim, never errs ; so 
strictly speaking ^especially as you are a strict reasoner), no 
artist errs ; — for ne who errs, errs through defect of science 
in what he il not an artist ; and hence no artist, or wise 
man, or governor, errs, in so- far as he ifa. govemor^jy » *' ^ 

one would say *the physician erred,' and *the governor erred.' 
You must understand, then, that it was in this way I just now 
answered j^u. But’tho most accurate answer is this :-r-that 
the govenior, in as far as he is gbveri^r, cTrs not; and as he 
does not err, he enacts that which is best for himself and this 
must be observed by the governed. So that as I wn-id at 
the beginning, I call justice Ihie doing -that which is for the 
advantage of the strongest Qt. e. the 

* There r-as a preralent oormption id the law.conrt^ef Athene, vhidi 
at length gave rif'i to a eeparate Saas,— the infkmone aycophanp-^ yho 
lived by extortion and making criminal chargei agaiiAt the opulent, 
dtizena t>f timid natures and quiet habits, who were ordinarily led to 
|)arcba$e the silence of these informers, who hence -Vom to wealtiii and 
importance. ** 
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Chap. XV. — Be it bo, said IfitThiasTinaoliiui ; — ^bat do I 
seem to you to act/fhe sycophant ? Aye, sorely, said he. Do 
you think that I fnsidiously mislead you in the argument, 
tq put the question to yon as I did ? 1 know it well, said he, 
and you shall gain Nothing by it ; for neither shall you mis- 
lead me unawares, nor can yoa unawares get the betbOr of 
me inttrgnment. I shall not attempt it, said I, my excellent 
friend, but, that nothing of this kind may happen to us again,~- 
define in which way you speak of a ruler, and superior, accord 
^ing only to common talk, or in the strict sense of the word, as 
yon just now said, he, whose advantage, in that he is the more 
powerful, it is just for the inferior to observe. QI speak of him, 3 
who is a ruler in the strictest sense of the word. For this now 
abuse and calumniate me, as ^ou like. I do not deprecate 
your doing so ; but you are quite unable. Do you think me 
so mad, said I, as to attempt to shave a lion,* and tradnoo 
Thrasymachus ? You have just attempted it, said he, but 
with no effect. Enough of such matters, said I ; but tell me 
he who is, strictly speaking, a physician, whom you just 
now mentioned, is he a gainer of money, or a tender of the 
sick ? — and mind-- tell us of him who is really a physician. 
A tender of the sick, said he. But what of the pilot ? is 
he who is really a pilot, a master of sailors, ^or a sailor? A 
master of sailors. It matters not, I fan(y, that he sails in a 
ship, and is not to be called a sailqr ; for he it is not called a 
pilot from his sailing, but from his art, and this mastery of tho 
sailors. Tme^ said he. Has not esich of these, then, some- 
advantageous for him ? Certainly. Was not 
the art then acquired for this very purpose, said I, to seek 
out and supply to each what is advantageous for him ? For 
that purpose, said he. To each of the arts, then, is any otlier 
advantage wanting^ th(ln td be as perfect ae>possK>le ? — ^How 
mean you by this question ? If you were to ask me, said I, 
whether it is sufficient for the bocty to be a oody, or whether 
it needs soipething else, I should say, that it certainly does 
stand in ne^ of something else. For this reason, indeed, has 
the medicinal ^ been already invented, because the body is 
inlaid, and it is not sufficient for it to be such as it is : — ^in 
c order then ''to supply what is advan&geou for it, art 

* A proverb, nlfaming — 2b mdertake my thing abom power. 
Then is a Bunilar’one in Latin. 
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has been provided. D« you think then, said I, that I am 
right, or not, in thus qpeai^g? Righ\ said he. But vhat 
then 1 Is this very art o# medicine, orVny other whatever, 
imperfect, as being deficient in a certain virtue ; just, as 
tSe eyes, when deficient as to sight, ahd the ears as to hear- 
ing7 and for tliese reasons peed they a certain additional art 
to seek out and furnish whatsis expedient for thi^ very 
organs ? Is there then in art itself some idiperfection, and 
does eveiy art need another art, to consider what js expedient 
for it, and does that which considers again need another, and 
so on to infinity; or will each art consider what is expedient 
for itself; or will each need neither itself, nor any other, to con- 
sider what is expedient for it with reference to its own imper- 
fection ? — ^For there is no imperfection nor error in any art 
whatever ; nor is it the business of art to seek what is exf^e- 
dient for anything else, but that of which it is the art ; — but 
as for itself, it is infallible and pure, because it is right, so long 
as each, whatever it is, be an accumte whole : — and consider 
now, in that same strict sense of the words, whether it he thus 
or otherwise. It seems so, said he. The art of medicine, then, 
said I, does not consider what is expedient for the art of 
medicine, but for the body? Yes, said he. Nor the art of 
managing ho^es, what is expedient for that art, but for 
horses. Nor any other art for itself (for that is needless), 
but only for that of wlijch it is the art ? So it appears, bo 
said. Howevci^ Thtasyraachus, the arts rule and govern 
that of which they are arts ? lie assented to this, 
though with great difficulty. No science 
either considers or dictates what is expedient for the su- 
perior, hut only what is so for the inferior, — ^that, namely, 
which is i^vemed by it ? To this aJso he at length assented, 
though he attetnpted to contend ubclit ib But when he had 
assented. What also is this, said I, but saving that no phy- 
sician, so &r as ho is a physician, either considers or 
dictates what is expedient for the physician, but only 
what is expedient for the sick ? — For the physician, strictly so 
called, has been acknowledged tb bo one wh^as charge of the 
body, and i^ not an amase^r of wealth. — Has it imt.Jbeeu 
acknowledged ? He assented. And likewise tftat the pilot, so 
called*, is the master of the sailors, and not a wilor ? It has been 
acknowledged. Such a pilot and masto tlien, will npt consider 
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and dictate vliat is e^^pedient for tlie pilot, bnt what is so to 
the sailor and the go emed ? He acquiesced, but nnwillingly. 
Nor yet, Tfarasymalcbus, said I, does any other in any gorem- 
mqpt whatever, so far as he is a governor, consider or dictrte 
what is expedient. for himself but only for the governed and 
those to whom he acts as steward ; and, with an eye to this, 
and to' what is expedient and suitable for this, he both says 
what be says, and does what he does. 

Chap, a VI. — ^When we were at this part of the discnssion, 
^d it-was evident to all, that the definition of justice stood 
now quite contrary Qto' that of Thrafiymachns,3 Thrasyma^ 
chns, instead of replying, said : Tell me, Socrates, have yon 
a nurse ? What now, said I ought you not rather to an- 
swer, than put such questions? Because, forsooth, said he, 
she neglects you when your nose is stufied,* and does not wipe 
it when it needs it, you, who as wdl as she, understand neither 
about sheep nor shepherd. What is the meaning of all this ? 
said I. Because yon think that shepherds and herdsmen 
consider the good of the sheep or oxen, to &tten and tend 
them, having their eye on something else than their mas- 
ter’s good and their own; moreover, that those who rule 
in cities, those, who rule truly, are somehow differently 
disposed towards the governed, than Qa shepherd]] would 
be towards sheep, and 'tliat they attend day and night to 
somewhat else than the question, hOw they shall be gainers 
themselves; and so far are you from the nStio^ of the just 
and justice, and the unjust and injustice, that you seem igno- 
rant ''iVb justice and the just are, in rc^ity, a foreign 
good, expedient for the stronger and ruling party, but posi- 
tively injurious to the subject and servant, — ^wuile injustice, on 
the contrary, takes the ride of such as are truly ^mpl^and just, 
and the governed *tlo What is expedient for him, since he 
possesses the most power, and promote his ‘'happiness, by 
serving him, but themselves not at all.— In this case, most 
simple Socrates, we should consider, that a just man gets 
less on all occasions than an unjust.— First, in mutual contracts 
with one anothei^ where a certaip party joins with another, 
^you never ^nd on the dissolution of the partnership, that 
the just man gets more than the unjust, but less ttben, 
again, in civil affairs, when public imposts ore to be paid, 
(}r|/eopv?wvra, AsemF a cold q* rhehui tn the nose. 
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the just Bian, from eqaal*ineans, pBjs^more, the other leBi|j 
and when anything is to be gained, tbe’^ne gains nothing, 
the other much ; and whe^ each of thew holds any public 
o%3e, if no other loss be&ls the just man, at any rate his 
dumqjtio affiurs become deteriorated \hiongh n^leot, and 
fromthe public be dexires no benefit, because hd is just; — 
besides which, he becomes hat^ by his domestics ahd ac- 
quaintance, since he will never serve them, heyond what is 
just.— But with the unjust man, all the contrary of this oo> 
ours ; for I maintain, what I lately said, that such an one ha^ 
a great power of becoming unfiurly rich.— Consider the case ot 
this man, therefore, if yon would discern how much more it 
conduces to his private interest to be unjust, rather than just. 
This you will moat edsily of all understand if yon come to the 
mbst finished injustice, such as renders the unjust man most 
happy, but the injured and those who are unwilling to do iu' 
justice, most wretched. — ^This, now, is tyranny, which takes 
away the goods of others, as well by secret fraud as open vio- 
lence, both things sacred and holy, private and public, and 
these in no small portions, but all at once. — In all particular 
cases of such crimes, when a man nndisgnisedly commits in- 
justice, he is Ix^h punished and treated with the greatest igno- 
miny: and as a proof of this, they are called saorilegions, 
kidnappers, housebreakers, pilferers, and thieves, according to 
the several kinds of the wickedness committed. But when 
a mull, in addition to the property of the citizens, takes pri- 
soners and e&laves the citizens themselves, instep of these 
ugly names, he is called happy and blest, not-onlnjf<;iR«Kr'di!i- 
zens, but likewise by all the rest, whoever may get informed 
that be has committra [such] enormous injustice ; — ^for those 
who revilg wickedness, revile Jt— inot because they are 
aficaid of doing, l>ut because they are a^aid^f suffering what is 
unjust— Thus, ^Socrates, is it, that injustice, when it attains 
a certain point is both more powerful, more free, and more 
absolutely despotic than justice : and I said at the be^n- 
ning) the advantage of the stronger happens to be just 
wl^e that is unjust which prafitl and benefiti>*one’s self. 

Chap. ^Vil.— Saying this, Thrasyma^ns pdipesed 
going pff, after popring on our ears, as a baim-keeper, this 
impetuous and lengthened discourse.* Those present hoa- 
* must have fiad tkia paouge in view, when e!(i<jng Enooza, 
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eyer, would uot sufftr him, but fo!h:ed him to stay and give 
account of what^he had advanced; and I myself, uso, 
strongly urged him,' and said : Oh 1 wonderful Thiasymadins ; 
dq yon purpose, aftei; throwing on us such strange tolk, Uf-go 
away without rightly instructing us, or informing yourself 
whether tb6 case be as you say, ‘or otWwise ? Do you think 
that ybu are't^ng to deteflnine some small matter, and not 
the guide of life, by which each of ns being conducted ma^ 
puss his life most profitably? Can I think that the case is 
/otherwise? said Thrasymachus. You seem, at any rate, said I, 
to care nothing at all about us, nor to be any way concerned 
whether we shall live well or ill, through our ignorance of 
what you say you know : — but, my good friend, be so 
obliging as to show it to us also ; nor will the favour be i}l- 
pla(^,* whatever you may bestow on so many of us as 
are here present. And I, for my part, can say that I am 
not persu^cd, nor do I think, that injustice is more gainful 
than justice, — not even should we allow it play, and not pre- 
vent it doing what it likes. But, my good friend, oven sup- 
posing him to be unjust and able to do unjustly, either se- 
cretly or by open force, yet I at least am not persuaded that 
injustice is more gainful tlian justice; and ot/lhis point pro- 
bably some of us here qre of the same mind, and not I alone. 
Persuade us, therefore, sufficiently, my admirable friend, that 
we are wrong in deeming justice'^ of moi^e value than in- 
justice. But how, said he, am I to persuade you ? for if you 
are not persuaded by what I have said already, what fur- 
t]^nr==9M#ikrdo for you? Shall I take and implant my 
arguments in your very soul ? By Zeus, no, said I ; — ^but, 
first of all, whatever you have said, abide by it : or, if you 
do change, diange ope^, ard do not deceive us. ('Now, you 
see, Thrasymacbud^(mr we will reconsider what has l>Mn 
above said), — ^tbat in first defining the true pfiysician, you did 
not think it needful afterwards, that the true shepherd should 
strictly keep his fiock^ but fancy, that so far as he is a shep- 
herd, he may fe^ his flock without regarding the best interests 


DenuSto. § 16^—^ xov yc, Stavoti Karaxtlv )(ov rwv irwt 

mvirtp jSaXavede xaravrX^iras rbv Xoiirbv X6yWt « 

* Analogous phreses are common among the Greek Clashes. Comp. 
Gorg. p. 506 c., and Thucyd. i. o. 129 i—l^tinrai an» thtpfftvia 
ary» liiurkpi^ ipKtp tittati a^dfypairroc. ^ 
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of the sheep, hut rather as some glutton going to feast on 
them at some entertainment, or to dispSsf of t^em as a mer- 
chant, and not Qcare for th^] as a shepherd. The diepherd 
ai|, however, has certainlj no other care but that for which it 
is anointed, namely, to afford it what* is best, since its o^ 
affairs are already so suffidently provided for, as -to be in the 
very best state without needing %ny of the shepherd art. So 
likewise, I, for my part, concdved that there ycAi must necessa- 
rily agree with ns in this, that every government, in as fiir as 
it IS government, considers what is best for nothing else but for 
that which is governed and tended, whether in political of 
private government. But with respect to rulers in cities, think 
yon that such as are really rulers govern willingly ? No, by 
Zeus, said he, f I do not think so ;] but I am quite certain. 

Chap. XVIII, — Why now, Thrasymachus, said I, do you 
not perceive, as regards all other governments, that no one 
undertakes them willingly, but men ask for recompense, dnce 
the benefits likely to accrue from governing are not to come 
to themselves, but to the governed ? Tell me this, then do 
we not always say that each several art is distinct in this, 
in having a distinct function ? And my admirable friend, 
do not ansv^r contraiy to your opinion, that we may 
make some r^ progress. In this respect, at any rate, said 
he, it is distinct. And does not each of them afford ns some 
oertain peculiar advantage, and not a common one; — as, 
for instance, th(^ medicinal, health ; the pilot art, safety in 
siuling, — and* the rest in like manner? Certainly. And has 
not the mercenary art mercenary reward? fo;:;.^^^ ets 
function. Do yon call both the medicinal art and' the pilot 
art one and the same ? Or, if you mean to define them strictly, 
as yon proposed, though one in pilotmg recover bis health, on 
account oY the'expedience of hra gevug 4o sea, yon will not 
at all the moioe on this account call it the medicinal art? 
Not at all, said he. Nor [[^11 you call] the mercenary art 
the medicinal, I fancy, though in earning a reward one may 
recover his health ? No, indeed. 'What then ? Will you 
call the medicinal the mercenary art, if, in performing a cure, 
one earn a feward? No, Said he. Have we not agknow- 
led^, then, that each art has its peculiar advantage? Chnntei^, 
said lie. 'WhateVer, then, be that adva%tage, with which 
bU artists in common are advantage it must plunly be by 
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udng some same thing in oommor to all, that they are ad- 
vantaged hj it. It^seems so, said he. Still, we saj that 
the advantage aoc^ng to -artisfo from receiving a reward 
comes to them from the adoption of a meroenaiy art. He ac- 
qtfiesoed unwillingly.'' This, then, is not the advantage whmh 
each receives from his own art, Qnamely,^ the receivthg a 
reward! ?— But if we strictly consider it, the art of medicine 
prodoce's health, that of money-getting a reward, masonry a 
house, and the mercenary art accompanying it, a reward ; and 
all th4 others in like manner,— «very one performs its own/ 
^ork, and confers advantage on that for which it was 
designed ; but if it meet not with a reward, is the artist 
benefited at all his art ? It appears not, said he. But 
confers he no service when be works gratuitously ? I think 
he does. This, then, is now evident, Thrai^machns, that 
no art or government provides what is advantageous for it- 
self ; but, as we said long ago, it both provides, and pre- 
scribes for the governed what is advantageous to him, having 
in view the interest of the inferior and not that of the more 
powerful. For these reasons, then, friend Thiasymachns, I 
even just now said, that no one is willing to govern and 
undertake the setting right of others’ troubles 'without asking 
a reward ; becansej whoever intends to practice bis art well, 
never himself does nor enjoins [on others]] what is best for 
himself, if he enjoins according to. his art, but rather what 
is best for the governed ; for which reason^ therefore, as it 
seems, a recompense must be given to those whCare likely to 
b^wiiUnff governors, — either money, or honour,— or punish- 
ment^W^tnb'other band, if a man will not govern. 

Chap. XIX. — ^How say you this, Socrates ? said Glaucon : — 
the two rewards, indecid/ 1 understand ; but the punishment, 
that you mention, i«nd^oW you can speak ‘^of it' hnder the 
head of reward, I know not. As for the reward, then, of 
the best of men, said I, do you not understand why the 
most worthy govern, when they are willing to govern : 
— or, do you not know, that to be ambitions and covetons, is 
both deemed a^ reproach, acd is so? I do, sud be. For 
theM j«asons^ then, said I, g6od men are t|ot willing to 
govjjlirn, either for money or for honour ; inasmuch as they 
nmther wish tOa,be called mercenary, for openly mining 
gain by gbyeraing, — nor thieves, for staking clandestinely 
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from what belongs to thfir office ; — ^nor again [|are they 
willing to govern^ for honour, since th^jure not amhitions. 
Hence if they are to be indnced to goy^ willingly, there 
must he laid on them both compulsion and punishment ; and 
he^ce it seems likely, that a willing undert^ng of goye9- 
menti)*withoot waiting for confpulsion, has h^n reckoned di^ 
honourable. The greatest i»rt o{ the punishment, ho^teyer, 
in case he is not willing to goyem himself,* is the being 
goyemed by one who is inferior. It is chiefly through 
^r of this, methinks, that the good goyem, when they do 
goyem : and in that case they enter on the goremment, 
not as on anything good, or as about to deriye any ad- 
vantage therefrom, but as on a necessary task, and finding 
none better than, or even like, themselyes, to intrust with 
the government. It seems likely, indeed, that if there were 
a state of good men, the contest would be, not to govern, as 
now it is to govern ; and, hence, it would be manifest, 
that the really trae governor does not naturally aim at his 
own advantage, but at that of the* governed ; so that any 
one who has sense would rather choose to be benefited by ' 
another, than have trouble in benefiting another. This, there- 
fore, I, for my part, by no means grant to Thrasymachus ; 
that justice is is expedient for the stronger but this, 
indeed, we shall consider agun hereafter.— ‘What Thra^- 
machus says now, howevei^ seems to me of much more im- 
portance, — ^when he says, that the life of the unjust man is 
better than tlAt of the just. ‘Yon, then, Glancon, said I, 
which opinion do you choose ; and which of the 
you most conmstent with troth ? The life of the just^ said 
he, is in my opinion the more profitable. Have you heard, 
said I, how many good things Thrasjknuchns just now enu- 
merated in*the ^ of the unjnll? hoard, said be; but 
I am not persuaded. Do you wish, then, tW we should 
persuade him ^ we can find any means of doing so), that 
there is no troth in what he says? How should I not wish it ? 
•said he. If then, by way of opposition, said I, we advance, as 
argument agfunst argument,' how* many good 4hings are in- 
volved in being-just,— and a^n, be on the other iHd%.^d 
we again rejoin, it he requisite to compute \nd estimate*, 
what either of ns sa^ on either tide ; and w<| shall want also 
some^dges to detide ihereon. But if, as just now, we inves- 
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tigaie ibeae niatten,^ by agreeing* with eaob otber, .we eball 
oatedves be both fudges and connsel? Certainly, said he. 
Which of these piana, then, aaad 1, do you chooae? The 
letter, said he. , 

lOuAP. XX. — Come then, said I, Thrasymachus ; — answer 
us from the bej^nning. Say ^ou, that complete injustice is 
more profitable than complete justice? Assuredly, I do say so, 
replied he ; — and why, too, I have already told you. Come, 
now, how can you affirui anything like the following con- 
^ceming them? — ^Do you call one of them vurtue; and the 
other vice ? How not ? Is not justice, then, a virtue, — and 
injustice a vice ? Likely, indeed that 1 should say so, iace- 
tious man ; since I s.ay that injustice is profitable, out justice 
not so ! What then ? Quite the contrary, smd he. Do yon 
call justice a vice ? No ; but a very generous folly. Do 
you, then, call injustice a want of principle ? No, said he, 
but sagacity. Do the unjust, Thrasymachus, seem to you 
both wise and good ? Such, at least, said be, as are able 
to do injustice in perfection, and can subject states and na- 
tions to themselves; but you think, perhaps, that 1 speak 
of cut-purses. Even such employment as this, said he, is 
profitable, if concealed ; but yet is of no^t'^alue in com- 
parison with what 1 ju-st mentioned. I am not ignorant, 
said I, of what you 'fiie-on to say: but at this 1 am suiv 
piibcd, — ^that you should reckon injustice as a part of virtue 
^nd wisdom, and justice among their co^itraries. But, .1 
certainly do reckon it so. This, my good frfend, said I, is 
AAussds'.^'too hard, and it is no longer easy to know what 
one can say : for if you had alleged that injustice is profit- 
able, and had still allowed it to be a vice, or base, as some 
others do, — we shouW hav^ had souietliing to sa^y, speaking 
according to receded opinions. But now li is evident that 
yon will say it is beautiful and strong, and will attribute to it 
all other properties which we ascribe to the just man, be- 
cause, forsooth, yom have ventured to class it with virtue 
and wisdom. You angnr very truly, said he. I must not 
grudge, howevtir, said I, tS pursue our impiiry, so long as I 
cocccl'i^e yon speak what yon really think $ for you ap- 
.pear to me,' Thrasymachus, without doubt, not to jie jest- 
ing, but only to speak what yon concei ve to* be the truth. 
W^t difference, is i?. to you, ^id*he, whether 1* think 
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SO, or not and why do yf^n not refate#ny reasoning ? No 
diflerence at all, said I J^nt tiy furthiyr to reply to this 
likewise : does one jast man appear to yon to wish to have 
niov than another just man? By no meaxi^ said he ; for other- 
wise ^ would not have been accommodating and silly, asA^e 
just conceived him. What ; not even in a just action ? ^o,— >■' 
not even in one that is just, said Ole. But, woqld he deem it 
right to overreach tlie unjust man, and reckon it post ; or 
would ho not think it just ? He would both count it just, said 
he, amd deem it right ; but yet he would not be able [^to do« 
itj. That, Siiid 1 , 1 do not ask, — ^but, whether the just man 
would neither deem it right, nor feel a wish to overreach a just 
man, but yet would do so to the unjust ? Such is the case, 
said he. What, then, would -the unjust man Qdo ?3 — Would 
he doem it right to overreach the just man, even in a just 
action ? How not, said he, since he deems it right to over- 
reach all men ? With respect, then, to the unjust man and 
unjust action, will not the unjust man desire to overreach 
both ; and eagerly strive himself to receive most of all ? Such 
is the fact. 

Chap. XXI. — This, then, is what we mean, said I : — ^the 
just man does ant try to overreach one like himself but one 
that is unlike, while the unjust man does so both to one like, 
and one unlike himself. You have expressed yourself admir- 
ably, said he. T^ell, theii^ said I, the unjust man is both 
•vise and goo(^ but the just man is neither. Well, again, 
said he. In that case, said I, is not the unjust man like thfi 
wise and the good, and the just man unlike. Of v.?ar<fe, skid 
he, a person of a certain character is likely to resemble one of 
like character : and he who is otherwij^ not. Well said : — 
such an on^ th^, of course, is»eitl^r of those whom he 
resembles ^ Why doubt it? said he. iJranted, Tlirasy- 
machns ; — now do you call one man musical, and another 
unmusical? 1 do. Which of the two do yon call 
wise, and which unwise ? The mu8ical,*surely, wise, and the 
unmusical unwise. As being w^p, then, is he^not good ; but 
as unwise, bad? Yes. Anebwhat as to the physioiam is it 
not the same ?* The same. Do you think, then, 4 ny exftllent 
friend, that any musician, when he is tuning a harp, wants Uf 
overre/icb, or deems it right to have more Skill t^n a man 
who is a musician, in straining and sickening tha strings ? 
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Not I. Bat wliat, with xogpeoi to one nnmnsical? He 
oould not help it, eaid he. And what as to the physician ? 
In prescribing meats or drinks^ would he tiy to overreach 
either another physidan, or the art he professes ? No, indeed. 
B*)it ono who is. no physician [[would ?3 Yes. Just con- 
sider then, as respects all science and ignorance, whether any 
skilfoi man, be he who he may, appears to yon to have a 
desire to grasp at, or do, or say more than another skilful 
man, — and not rather to do the same things^ in the same busi- 
ness as one equally skilful with himself? Aye, it seems, it 
^must be so, said he. Bat what, as to him who is nnskilled, 
will not he like to overreach both alike ‘the drilful and tlie 
unskilled? Probably. But the skilful man [[is^ wise? I admit 
it.— And the wise, good ? — I admit it. Both the good and the 
wise, then, will n(^ want to OTerreach his like, but rather one 
unlike, and contrary to himself? It seems so, said he. Bat 
the bad and the ignorant man [[will want to oTerreach^ 
both his like and lus contrary? It appears so. In that 
case, Thrasymachus, said I; — ^the unjust man desires to 
orerreach both one unlike and one like himself did not 
yon say so ? I did, said he. The just man, however, on 
his side, will not overreach his like, but onei^onlike? Yes. 
The jurt man then, said I, resembles the wise and the 
good, but the nnjusl^'the evU and the ignorant? It seems 
so. But we agreed, that each of' them was such as what' 
he resembled? We did agree so. Tbd just man, then, 
has been clearly shown to w good and wise, but the unjust, 
lgosc&s£i£!ul eviL 

Chap. XXII. — ^Thrasymachus at last agreed to all these 
things, — ^not easily, as J- now narrate them, but dragged to it, 
and with difficulty, an^ wfth a wondrous sweating, 

jast as if it was summer. Then, indeed, did I behold — ^I never 
did before — ^Thrasymachus blushing. And after we had 
agreed that justice was yirtue and wisdom, and injustice, 
vice and ignorance,->-weU, said I, let this be so setued 
but we said also^ that injustice is powerful do not 
yon remembei^ Th^ymachos f I do remember, said he 
but, ^ nie at least, what you now say is<’ not pleasing, 
•and I have “somewhat to say about it but should . I men- 
tion it, I well 'know you would say I am declaiming.* 

* A AjJvt at the SopLiita, of whic!*. dogpnatie set Thrasymachos la 
tbrooghoLt a very ^t representative. 
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Either, then, let me aaj ivtiat I jdeaBe,«or, if joa wish to 
question me, do so, and I will say to you, ^ to gossiping old 
women,* ** ^ it so," and will assent and dissent. Kot by 
anyemeans, said I, if against your owp opinion. Just to 
please^ yon, said he, since you will not • let me 8pe%lr: 
though what else do you wish ? Nothing, by Zeus, sa^ 1 1 
but if you will do this, do it, tind I wUl questions. 
Ask, then. This, then, I ask, as just now (that we may 
regularly examine our argument), of what quality is jus- 
tice, compared with injustice ? for I think it has been said 
that injustice was more powerful and stronger than justice. 
—But now, at any rate, said I, if justice be both virtue and 
wisdom, it will easily, methinks, be seen to be more powerful 
also than injustice, since injustice is ignorance ; no one can 
any longer be ignorant of this.— For niy part, however, 
Thras 3 nnachus, I am not desirous of getting rid of the qnes-' 
tion at once, but to consider it somehow thus. — Would you 
say that a state may be unjust, and attempt to enslave other 
states unjustly, and have enslaved them, and besides that 
actually hold many in slavery under herself? How not ? 
said he : and this for the most part the best state will do, 
and one that inmost completely unjust. 1 am aware, said 
I, that this was your assertion : — but this is what I wish to 
inquire; whether the state, which becomes mom powerful 
than another state^ is to hSld this power without justice, or 
must necessarily do so with justice ? If indeed, as you now 
alleged, said he, justice is wisdom — ^with justice ; but if, as 
said, — with injustice. I am quite delighted. Thn:.yiwuA/uii8^' 
said I, that you nut merely assent and dissent; but also 
that you answer quite capitally. - IW I oblige you, he 
said. Therein dvng well : obligf»me,‘|then. in this too, and 
tell me,— think you that a city, or camp, or robbers, or 
thieves, or auy otner company of men, such as jointly under- 
take anything unjustly, can meet with any success, if they 
injure. one another? No, indeed; smd be.* But what, if they 
do no wrong ? — ^wjll they not on] better ? Certainly. 
For, somehow or other, Thras 3 ^ia<mus, injustice* induces sedi- 
tions, and hatreds, and contentions among men, — yhile jifttiee 

* llie Wrm YpawS* v&Koc or /iS0oe wbb quite pnrwrbial among the 
Greeks. . Comp. Gorg. p. 5^7 a. Td>(a i’ o6v ravra ftvBog mu iont 
XiytoQat Ump ypadg. 
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[l>riags]] bannonyi|bnd friendship. Does it not? Granted, 
eaid he, that I maj not dififer from yon. 

Chap. XXII ll' — Yon are vdry kind, mj eyoellent £ciend, 
then tell me this too; — ^rf this he the work of injugtioe 
tcv engender hatred wherever it exists, will it not, when ezer- 
ciseid both among freemen and slaves, make them hate one 
another, and become seditions, and incapable of doing anj> 
thing in oonc(‘rt for the common advantage ? Certainly. Bat 
what if it happen in the case of two only; will they not 
, differ, and hate, and become enemies both to one another 
and to the just also? They will, said he. If then, my 
admirable friend, injustice reside in a person, — ^will it lose its 
power, or still retain it ? It will still n^tain it, he replied. 
Seems it not, then, to have some such power as this ; — ^that, 
in whatever it exists, whether in a city, or race, or camp, or 
anywhere else, it first of all renders it unable to act of 
itself^ owing to seditions and differences ; besides which, it 
becomes an enemy not only to itself, bat to every opponent, 
especially to the just — is it not so ? Certainly. And, me- 
thinks, when injustice residing in one man will have all these 
effects, which it is natural for it to produce, it will, in the 
first place, render him unable to act, wj^de at variance 
and discord with himself ; — and, secondly, as being an enemy 
both to himself and the just : — is it not so ? Yes. But, at 
any rate, friend, the gods are jur.t ? Granted, said he. As 
respects the gods, then, Thrasymachus, the unjust man will 
be a foe, but the just man a friend ? Feast 'yourself boldly 
iiiiiiiiiiiii|i, said he,; for I will not oppose you, that I 
may not render myself odious to those who think so.* Come 
then, said I, and satiate me with the rest of the feast, 
by answering as yon wc^ doing just now : for as rospects 
the just appearibg wiser and better and more able to act. 
but the unjust being capable of doing nothiig in concert ; and 
besides that, as to what we said with reference to the nnjust, 
that they are ever av. any time able strenuously to act in mu- 
tnal concert,— this we advanced not quite correctly, for being 
thoroughly ndjust, they wduld. not spare one another : but yet 
iUwte evident that there was a justice in them, which made 

* A clever way of extricating himself from tiie dilemma u which 
Us genert^l^jicepticism haB«uiTOlved*hiin,' 
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tbem refrain at any rate* from injurinff one another and 
those of their party,— owins to which tner performed what 
they did and they rushed i^ unjust actions, through injus- 
tice^ in a kind of half-wicked feeling; for the completely 
wicke^ are both perfectly unjust, and al^ quite incapable^^ 
action that this is really so, I understand, but not in^e 
way that you first defined it. Bdndes, whether the jun Utc 
bettor than the unjust, and are more happy (i^hich we pro- 
posed to consider afterwards), is»now to be considered and, 
niethinks, they appear to do so even at present, from what , 
we have said ; — but let us consider the matter still better ; 
for the discussion is not about a casual matter, but about 
the manner in which we ought to live. 

Consider, then, said he. 1 am considering, said I and tell 
me, does there seem to you to be any work peculiar to a 
horse ? Yes. 'Would you not call that the l^pecnliar^ work 
both of a horse, and indrod of any being whatever, which he 
can do, or best do, with him alone? I do not understand, said 
he. But thus ; — see you with anything else than the eyes ? 
Surely not. AVhat then ? Gould you bear with anything else 
than the ears? By no means. Should we not, then, justly call 
these the work^eculiar to them ? Certainly. And wha^— 
could you not with a sword, a knife, and many other things, 
lop off a vine-branch ? How not ? But with nothing, at 
any rate, methinks, so wall as with a prnning-knife made 
for that purpose^ *Truc. Shall we not then define this to be 
its [peci^ar^ ^ork ? We will so define it then. 

Chap. XXIV. — Now, methinks, you may 
better what I was asking, when I inquired whether the work 
of each be not tliat which, of all olhws, one performs either 
alone or in ^e best manner. I unders^d you, said he ; and 
this seems to me {o be each one's peculiar wA'k. Granted, said 
I : — and does there not. likewise appear to you to be a virtue 
liolonging to everything, to which a certain work is assigned? 
But let ns run over the same ground once more : — We say that 
the eyes have a certain work ? Yes. Is there not then a vir- 
tue belonging to the eyes ? A viAne also. 'W^ll, then, have 
the ears a ceEtaiu work ? Yes. And of course a wirtpe 
also? A virtue also.^ And, about all the rest ; — is it not thus ? » 
It is. But, hold;-^ould the eyes ever c’averly perform 
their v^ork, when not possemed of theirpwu proper virtue, but 
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vioe instead of virtue? ‘ How 'could they? saidLe; for 
perhaps you meaix blindness inst^ of sight. Whatever, said 
I, he their virtue, that I mean, — ^for I do not yet enter on this 
^estion ; but, whether by -their own proper virtue they 
perform their own proper work well, whatever they 
unde'xtake; and by vice,^bad]y? In this, at least, said 
he, yon speak the truth.*' And will not the ears also, 
when. deprived of their virtue, perform their work ill ? Ger> 
tainly. And, are we to settib all other things by the same 
f reasoning ? So I suppose. Come then, after this, consider 
what follows : bus the soul a certain work, which you can 
perform by no other living thing, — such as this, to take 
care, to govern, to consult, and ^ such |^acts ?3 Is there 
any other than the soul, to which we 'can justly ascribe them, 
and say they are its proper functions ? No other. But what 
of this ? — ^To live ; shall we say it is the work of the soul ? 
Most assuredly, said he. Do uot we say, then, that, there is 
some virtue, mso, peculiar U} the soul? We do. And can the 
soul, then, Thrasymaeniis, ever perform its own works cle> 
verly, whilst deprived of its proper virtue or, is this im- 
possible ? Impossible. Of necessity, then, a bad soul must 
govern and take care of things badly, and a gDd soul perforin 
all these things welli Necessarily so. Did wo not then agree, 
that justice was the virtue of the soul, and injustice its vice? 
We did so agree. The just sohl, then, and the just man, 
will live well, and the unjust ill ? It appears so, said he, 
fc.-'M scording to your reasoning. Surely, then, he who lives well 
is TTu'llU 'UKssed and happy; and be who does not, the opposite? 
How not ? The just, then, is happy, and the .unjust miserable? 
Granted said he. at any rate, it is not advantageous. to 

be miserable, ba<^hap(]'!y ? How not ? In. that case, excel- 
lent Tbrasymachus, injustice is never *more profitable than 
justice. Well, now, Socrates, said he, you hkve been capitally 
well feasted at these Bendideia. Aye, by you, Tbras^achus, 
I certainly have ; for yon are* grown quite mild, and have 
ceased to be troublesome :* 77 -and if I have not feasted hand- 
somely, it is owing to myself,, not you. — ^But just as greedy 
gifoc^ ever gloating on what is fresh brought before them, taste 
thereof, without having properly enjoyed, what #ent before, — 
so I, methink8,''without having first ascertained what we were 
before investigating,-r*namely tbei nature of justice, Jiave omit- 
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ted this, and n^ed eagedy forward to inquire ooneeming it, 

whether it he vice and ignorance, or wia«£>m and virtne ; and 

when an assertion was sfteHIvrds introdnodd, that iqjnstioe is 
profitable than justice I conld not refrain from ooming to 
this, from the other j so that now, front this conversation,,. I 
^ve^e^t nothing at aIl;-,-for mneo I do not knnw/iwt 
ittstice is, I can scarcely know wdietfaer it be a virtue w not^ 
—and whether he who possesses it be nnhappy^or haiq>y. 
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BOOK II. 

ARGUMENT. 

la the tecond book he illastrates justice by a pretty long discourse aboal 
injustice, its contrary, and the social evils thence arising. From such 
a comprehensive view of society itself he is not unnatur^ly led into his 
main argument, the subject of civil government ; carefully distinguishing 
between the head and the members — the governors and the governed ; 
but also bearing in mind that society is &e stage on which alone the 
virtues of the just man can be seen in perfection. The governors, says 
he, should be spirited and shrewd, so as to be able both to repel the 
violence of the state’s enemies,, and severely to punish wicked citizens, 
as well as peaceably to maintain their own subjects or dependants 
under the law’s prot^tion, and to appoint proper rewards for virtuous 
and deserving actions. The principal study then should, as respects a 
state, be devoted jointly to mwtic and ffynm(Uttics--the former referring 
to mental, the other to bodily training ; but above all these he places 
reitpon^ which though he does not statedly define ij^yet he proves to 
be wholly distinct from the superstition of 1^ own tinae. 

Chap. L — Having said these things, I thought to haye been 
relieved from the aeuaie ; but this H seems was only the Intro- 
duction ; for Glaucon is on all occasions most courageous, and 
^en especially did not approve of Thrasyniachus's withdrawal 
from thff*tiebate, but said ; — Socrates, have you any desire of 
seeming to have persuaded ns, or to succeed in really persuading 
us .that it is in evorj¥ respect better to bo just than un- 
just ? I, for niy p{irt, dud I, would prefer toAo so. in reality, 
if it depended on me. You aro not doing then, said he, 
what yon desire : for, tell me, does there appear to you any 
good of this kind, such as we would accept as a possession, 
without regard to its results, but embracing it {[simply] for its 
own sake ; su^h as joy and all kinds of harmless pleasures,* 
thoug]^ for tho future no othezkiadvantage springs from them 

* djSXojScTc means not only hamUeso pleasures, but those which are 
pure and unalloyed* with pain. We may remafk here, that h% divides 
goods (rd &yaOa) into three classes, — one, to (le pursued for its own sake 
only, withai^ reference to advantage. — aanther, which is to be loved both 
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than the delight arising frqp their possession. To me^ indeed, 
said 1, there does seem to be somethin;^ of this hind. But 
what ; — is there not some spedes of good whioh we both love 
for its own sake, and also for what springs from it, — as 
wftdom, sight, and health ? — for such goods we surely enibriCoe 
on lAth accounts. Yes, said 1. But do'you see, sah^F^e, 
a third species of good, — among^ which are bodily er^mcise, 
being he^ed when sick, the practice of medicine, or any other 
Inoiatire employment ? — ^for these things, we should say, are 
laborious, yet beneficial to ns, and we should not choose them 
for their own sake, but on account of the rewards and othe'i 
advantages that spring from them. There is, indeed, said 1, 
this thiiri species also : but what then ? In which of these 
species, said he, do you place justice ? I think, indeed, said 
I, in the most beautiful, — as being a good, which, both on its 
own account and for what springs from it, is desired by a man 
bent on being happy. It docs not seem so, however, said he, 
to the multitude, but rather to be of that laborious kind 
whioh is pursued on account of rewards and honours Qgained^ 
through high re}>uto, but on its own account to be shunned, 
as fraught with trouble. 

Chap. 11. — 1 am aware, said I, that it seems so; and it was 
in this view, Tliat it was some time since condemned by Tbra- 
symachus, but injustice praised : — ^it seems, however, that 1 
am one of those who j^re dull in learning. ’ Gome now, 
said he, listen tc^me too, if you please ; for Tbrasymachns 
seems to me to have been charmed by you just like a snake,* 
more quickly than he ought ; while, with respect to m'% 
self, the proof has not yet been made to my satisfaction in 
either case, for 1 desire to hear what each is, and what in- 
trinsic power it has by itself, whei\refiiding in the soul, — 
letting aldhe the rewards and*' wliAt ^riugs from them. 

for its own sake, Ad for the adrantages thence aceming, — an a third, 
which of itself perhaps is uut ..uithj to he pursued, but only on account 
of the advantages thence accruing. In the seemd or mixed <^s Socrates 
places justice. 

* Tlirasymaohus is here, on account of his passionate violence and 
uncouth manners, aptly company} to a snake, whicn, as the ancients 
l^eved, could he softened and subduel by music:— and we ndte^w^ 
ticukrlj^the elegant use of the verb KtiXelv, which pritnltiily rignifies tq 
■charm, tooth, iubdue,‘ and then generally, to tqfitp by pertuation or 
argument. 
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I will proceed, in this manner,- therefore, if it be jonr 
jdeasnre. I will taKe up Thrasvmachus's argnment in ano* 
ther shape ; and, 'first of all, u will tell yon what they 
say justice is, and whence it arises,— and, secondly, that aU 
wjjip cultivate it, cultivate it unwillingly, as necessary, bnt 
not 'h^ good, — and thirdly, that they do this with reason, 'Inas- 
mucn as, according to tbeironotion, the life of an unjust mau 
is much better'thau that of one that is just. Though, for my 
own part, Socrates, it by no means appears so to me, still I 
am thrown into a state of doubt, from having my ears stunned 
by hearing Thrasymachiis and innumerable others. — But as for 
the statement respecting justice, that it is better than injustice, 
I have never yet heard it explained as 1 wish. I wish, 
therefore, to hear it ehlogized on its own account, and am 
quite of opinion that I shall hear it from you: wherefore, 
by way of opposition,* I shall speak in prtuse of an unjust 
life, and in so speaking will show you in what manner I want 
to hear you in turn condemn injustice and commend justice. 
But see if my proposal be agreeable to you. Quite so, said 
I ; for about what would any man of intellect delight more 
frequently to speak and hear ? You speak excellently well, 
said he : — and now, as to what I said I would first speak 
a1x>ut, listen, both what justice is and whence springa 
They say, forsooth, that to do injustice is naturally good, 
and to Bulier injustice bad, — bi;t that suffering injustice 
is attended with greater evil than doing ii^ustice with good ; 
so that, when men do each other injustice, and likewise suffer 
{'«, and have a taste of both, it seems ^vantageous for 
those, who are not able to avoid the one and choose the 
other, to agree oniony themselves neither to act unjustly 
nor yet to bo treated ISo;, and also, that hence they began 
to form for themsLlves^laws and compacts, *^nd ^ cml what 
is enjoined by law lawful and just. — This, then, is the origin 
and essence of justice, — a medium between what is best, namely, 
when a man acts unjustly with impunity, and what is wors^ 
that is, when one injured is unable to obtain redress ; — and this 
justice being hiirlf-way betwCen both these, is desired, not as 

A 

R^ecting this use of the verb xaraTelviiVf comp.^di. iz. p. 367 b. 
*p. 47 of this translation : — itc Uvafiai /idXitrra learartipac See 

aisos Xen. Anab. ii; 5, s. 30, and Earip. Hec. ▼. 132. 
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good, but as being bold lb honour, owjng to on inuapacity 
for doing injustice ; because the man who had ability to do 
so woula never, if really a man, Egree with any one neither 
to^njure nor be injured; for be would b^ mad to do so. This, 
then, Socrates, and such like, is the nature of justice ;ysAd 
such, as they .say, is the souree whence it arises. f 

Chap. III. — ^Agmn, — ^tbat thbse who culti^te it through 
an incapability of doing injustice, cultivate it unwillingly, we 
shall best be made aware, if we should mentally conceive 
such a case as follows : — Let us give full liberty to each of 
them, both the just and the unjust, to do whatever they please, 
— «nd then follow them, observing whither inclination will 
lead each.— We should then detect * the just man going the 
same way with the unjust, through a desire of having more 
than others, — ^which every nature naturally pursues as ^ood, 
hut by law and compulsion is led to respect eqnality.f 
And the liberty of which I speak may be chiefly of such 
a kind, as if they possessed such a power, as they say once 
belonged to Gyges (the progenitor of the Lydian king ; 
and of him, forsook they say, that he was a hired shep- 
herd with the then governor of Lydia, but when a portion of 

* lir* aird^p^ lit. to eateh in thefaet. 

f Euripides in his Pheni. v. 545, &c., elegsntly expresses a similar 

notion: — 

ceTvo KdXXtoi/, riievov, 

lairttra riftav, Q ^iXovt iei ^CXoic 
irdX«c re voXeoi, ovfiuaxove re avfifidxoie 
iwleV rb vdp itrov vofufMv dvQpwtroii t^v. 

rrXkovi o’ del woXifuov KaOiarareu 
ToSXaooov. 

^To honour justice, and n^love^ie rieht, 

Whira friends to friends and state tcrstate unite, 

Be oprs. We honour equal aims and ends ; 

But still the greater with the less contends. 

And evil times begin. 

$ The words between brackets are considered spnrious by Stallbanm, 
but admitted as genuine by Bekker am? Schneider. T^e pretty generally 
received opinion now is, that 5 AvXe alludes to Croesus, who was highly 
celebrated throughout Greece, and hence was cmphatica^y termed ''nnie 
Lydian.’;! Comp., however, Herod. L 8 (pp. 4, 5. Carr’s T^ansL), whg 
tails a somewhat diflbrent story. 
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ground was tom up Ijy a prodigionis rain and earthquake^ and 
an opening made in the place wber^ be was grazing piis flocks,^ 

that, in astonishment at the nght, he descended and sawother 
wonders besides, whi^ men hand down in fables^ especially a . 
bA^n horse, hollow, proTided with doors, leaning a^nst 
whi^ he beheld inside a dead bodj, apparently larger than 
that of a man, ^and that ithaift nothing else except that it wore 
a gold ring on its hand, which he took off and came ont. And 
when there was a meeting of the shepherds, as nsuol, for making 
^.heir monthly report to the king about their flocks, he also 
came with the ring ; and while sitting with the rest, he hap- 
pened to tnra the stone of the ring towards hinisdf into the 
inner part of his hand ; and when this was done, he became 
invisible to those who sat beside him, and they talk^ of him as 
absent: and astonished at this, he again handled his ring, turned 
the stone outward, and on turning it became visible. On ob- 
serving this, then, he made trial of the ring, whether it had this 
power i and it always happened so, that, when he turned the 
stone inward, he became invisible, — ^whcn outward, visible. 
Perceiving this, he instantly contrived to be made one of the 
embassy to the king ; and on his arrival he debauched his 
wife, and, with her, assaulted and killed the U; .ig,* and took 
possession of the kingdom. If now, there were two such rings, 
and the just man had one, and the unjust the other, no one, we 
should think, would be so case-hardCsned as to persevere in jus- 
tice, and dare to refrain from others' propertjl’ ami not tonch it, 
^hen it was in his power both to take fearlessly, even from the 
market-place, whatever he pleased, and to enter houses, and 
embrace any one he pleased, — ^both to kill and loose from chains 
whomever he plea8ed,-yjnd to do anything else likewise,' as a 
god among men ^^icung .m this manner, Jie \^ould in no 
respect differ from the other, but both wonld go the some road. 
This, in tmth, one may say, is a strong pro^, that no one is 
willingly just, but only by constraint, as if it were not an intrin- 
sic gooi, becaufe every one, where he thinks he can, does in- 
justice. Everv.man, then, thinks that injustice is in^nsically 
mndk more profitable than Justice, thinking truly, as he says, 
who 'argues ,pu such a subject as this : inasmuch as, if any 

* Gjges slew Cendanles in the peoond year of ihe rizteenth Gflympiad, 
B.C. 614. See Cic. de Oflic. iii. 9, where the story is given iu nenriy 
tile same Torm. ' • • 

f 
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one possessed of snoh a diliertj were never to aet nnjnstlj, 
nor touch otheuT property, would b8 deemed by men of 
sense to be most wretobed, Vud most void of understanding ; 
y^ would they praise bim in each otbers* presence, mutuaUy 
deceiving one another through fear of being injured. Tljps 
mucR, then, concerning these tbinga ^ ^ / 

Chap. 1Y. — ^With respect, again, to the demnon On the 
life of those of whom we ^ speaking,— 4f we distin- 
guish the supremely just and the supremely unjust, we shall 
be able to come to a rignt judgment, — ^but not otherwise ; 
and what, then, is this distinction ? It is this ; — ^Ict us, fronl 
the unjust man, take nothing of injustice, nor from the just 
man, of justice; but let us make each of them perfect in his own 
pursuit. First, then, let the unjust man act as clever artists 
[[do]. For instance, a skilful pilot or physician comprehends 
both the possible and impossible in his art, the former 
of which he attempts, but relinquishes the latter ; — and again, 
if he meet with any failure, he is able' to rectify it : — so, 
in like manner, let the unjust roan when he attempts clever 
acts of injustice, remain concealed, if he intends to be exceed- 
ingly unjust ; but, as for him that is caught, he must be deemed 
worthless : fq( the most complete injustice is — ^to seem just, 
when not so.* To the completely unjust, then, we must ascribe 
the most complete injustice, and not take it firom him, but 
allow bim, while doing the^eatest injustice, to win the highest 
reputation for juftice ; and, if he should fidl at all, ho should 
be able to reAify it, and be capable of speaking persuasively, 
if any report of his unjust deeds get abroad, and be able also4» 
effect by force what requires force, owing to his courage and 
strength, and through the iiistromeutality of his friends and 
his wealthy suj^osing him, then^ to ^ such as this, let us for 
argument place in contrast with him a jtist, simple-minded, 
and generous-hearted man, who, according to iBschylus, de 
sires less the seeming than the reality of goodnera :t let ns 

* Comp, here Cicero de Off. i. c. 13. To^na antem injostitue nu^ 
eapitalior eat, qoibn eomm, qni, qaum maxima fallunt, id agnnt, nt virt 
boni eaae vidinntar. * 4 

+ The endie aosaage here alluddd to ia from the Septem oont^Thebaa, 
V.677:— 

OiyApJoKtiv ilKMOCf dXX* tJvat drXwv, 

Bew^av dXoea ltd ^ptv&e aapirodiuToc, 
ie rdVc^vdjSXaoriivct /SfvXcv/iara. 
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take from him, then, the mere neeadng of goodness; for, 
should he seem josi^ hononis sad rewards will be his lot, 
beoBuse he merdj seems so : — and thus [^it may he^ nncer* 
lain whether he be sneh for the i^e of .jnstioe, or rewar^ 
aq[d honours. Let Lim be stripped, then, of everything but 
jnstfc;;^ and be placed in direqt contrast to the othClr^— 
without doing injustice too,|let him have the reputation of 
doin^ the greatest, — in order that he may be put to the test 
for justice, and not be moved to reproach and its conse- 
quences^ but rather be unchangeable till death, seeming, 
indeed, to be unjust through life, though really just ; and 
that thus both arriving at the extreme^— one of justice, 
the other of injustice, we may judge which fi£ the two 
is the happier. 

Chap. Y. — ^Bah, bah, eaid I, dear Qlaucon, how exceed- 
ingly anxious you are to cleanse each of these men for trial, 

{ *nst as (jrou would3 a statue 1 As much, said he, as I can : 
»ut, as they are such, there will be no dfflcnlty, 1 Suppose, 
in ascertaining what life will be the lot of either. It shall 
be told, then:— and, even if it should be told with more 
than usual bluntness, think not, that it is I who tell it, 
Socrates, but 'those who praise injustice before ipstioe. — This 
then will they say, that the just man, thus sifted, will be 
scourged, tortur^ * fottered, have his eyes burnt out, and 
lastly, suffer all manner of evils^ ^d be crucified ;* and he 
will know too, that a man should desire not to be, but 
to appear just. As for that saying of ^.sdiylus, too, it 
applied far better against the unjust man: for in re^ty 
men will say, that the unjust man, as being in pursuit of an 
object connected with trji^h,%nd not living according to opi- 
nion, has no desire to a^^r, but to be unjust,— 

Beqnng the hollow fhirow of his mind, 
lIHienoe all his dierished councils blossom lorth. 

In the firsl place, he Jidds the magistrate in the state, be 
cause he is bought just, — ^next, he married out of whatever 

* A similar passage ocean in Cirero de Bepabl. iii. 17 Rrom 
hao pididone beans iUe vir vexetor, mpiatar, manna d deniqne cab* 
ipntnr, eS)dianlar ocnli, damnetar, vindatnr, nratnr, exterminetnr, 
saeat, poatramo jare).stiam optimo omnibus mlaerrilbns ease videatfar. 
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femil y be pleases, and ^veashis children in marriage to whom 
he pleases, forms agreements and joins *in partnership with 
whom he likes, — an^ besidef all this, succeeds in all his pro- 


jeote for gain, because he scruples not to commit injustice. 
Wnen he engages, therefore, m competitions, he both in priva^ 
and fnblio surpasses and oryerpeaches his adyersaries ; and’l^ 
this oyerreaching gets rich, seryesihis friends, hurts his foes; 
and to the gods, as respects' sacrifices and offerings, he n(>t 
only sufficiently but even magnificently both sacrifices an^ 
makes offerings, serving far letter than the just man, not 
only the gods, but of men also whomsoever he pleases ; so * 
that it is very likely that he shonld be a greater &vourite of 
the gods than the just man. Thus, they say, Socrates, that 
with gods and men a better life awaits the unjust than the 
just. 

Chap. YI. — Glaucon having said this, I was thinking of 
saying something in reply ; but his brother Adimantus said— * 
Do you not think, Socrates, that enough has been already 
said on the matter? What then? said 1. The very 


point hu not been mooted, said he, which ought most 
especially to have been discusi^. Why then, said I, as the 
saying is, let^ brother help a brother, — so that, if he fiuls 
at all, do you hdp him out : — ^yet, as far as I am con* 
oemed, what he has alleged is quite sufficient to defeat me, 
and disable me from defending justice. 

And he in reply said: Oh, it is a mere nothing you 
allege ; — ^but %till bear this in addition ; — ^for we must go 
through all the arguments in opporition to what he has saidj» 
[those, namely,^ which praise justice and condemn injustice,— 
in order that it may be more deai^ seen, what, I think, 
Glaucon means : and perhaps paren'tf tell and exhort their 
sons, as all*thosd do who care fo/them, th4t they ought to be 
just, — ^not commending justice for itsdf, but ror the repu- 
tation arising therefrom ; — and hence to a man reputed to 
be just, there may accrue from that very repute Soth state- 
offices and marriagC-oonneotions, and whatever Glaucon just 
now enumerated as the oonsequAices of being reputed just : 
these, however, cany Ais 'Motion of repute too lar j— 
for, throwing in the aiq>robatiota of the go^ they can speal^ 
of abundant blessidga which, they say, the»goda 'bestow on 
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the holy. Just as noble Hesisd and Homer say: — the 
former, that the gods mP’ke oaks produce for just men 

Aoomt at top, and in the middle bees ; 

, Their woolly Aeep an laden thick with fleece ■* • • 

udsa great many other good things of the same natuVe — 
similkrly, tlso, the latter :— <« 

(r 

[Unriiralled, like the praise] of some great king. 

Who o'er a numerous people and renown’d 
Presiding li’ke a deity, maintains 
Justice and truth. The earth nnder his sway 
Her produce yields abundantly ; the trees 
Friit-laden bend ; the lusty flocks bring forth ; 

The ocean teems with finny swarms beneatn 
His joint contreli and all the land is blest * 

Mnssus, too, and his son [Eumolpus] tell ns, that the 
gods give just men far more splendid blessings '■ban these;! 
for carrying them in his poem into Hades, and nlocing them 
at tabiv in company with holy men. at a feast prei>arcd for 
them, they crowm them, and make them pass the whole of 
their time drunken,— deeming eternal inebriation to be the best 
reward of virtue. — ^Sorae, however, extend down still further 
than these the rewards from the gods; for'^.liey say, that 
children's children, and a future generation of the holy and 
foithful, are left on earth. These, then, and such as these, 
ore their eulogies of justice. As' for the unholy and nn* 
just, however, they buiy them in Hades, in mwl, and compel 
them to carry water in a sieve; — and as for those that are yet 
living, if they load them into wrong notions, as Glaucon did 
in enumerating the punishments of jnst persons, but reputed 
unjust, — ^tliis they can ^llege about the unjust, hut nothing 
else. The praise, then or blame belongs to either party [as 
they please^j. ^ 

* Hesiod: Op. et Di. i. 231. Comp. Vu^g. Eclog. hr. 30, and Bor. 
Epod. zvi. 47. 

t Horn. Odysa. ziz. 109 — ^113. 

! Enmolpna, tl s son of Mnsaos, wss a Thracian, who emigrated into 
/ittiwi,, .nd foanded the Eleusinian'* myateries,— from whom alao^ the 
/ttlf iiiiSi. in of the ritea were cdled Eumolpidm. See Smith’s 

Diet, of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythglogy, — articles Muueut 
and Bwno^pui Krenzer’a Symbolik. vol. iv. p. 342, &c. 
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Chap. YII.~In addition to tbb, .hoverer, consider, 
Sociates^ another species of^argnment aMut justice and in- 
justice, referred to both piirate^ and by poets; for all with 
on% month celebrate temperance and justice* as beautiful, 
but still difficult and laborious, but intem^rance and injustice 
as 8\^t and easy of attunment, though by repute only and 
law disgraceful : and they mostl^ say, that unjust are more 
profitable than just actions ; and wick^ rich men, and such 
as have power of any kind, either public or privat^ they are 
quite willing to pronounce happy and to honour both publicly ^ 
and privately, but to despise and overlook those who may 1m 
at all weak and poor, even though they acknowledge them to 
oe better than the others. — But of all these arguments, the 
most marvellous are those concerning the gods and virtue,:— 
as if it were a matter of course, that the gods allot misfortunes 
and an evil life to many good men, and to the opposite, an 
opposite fate. ' Pedlar-priests f also, and prophets, frequenting 
the gates of the rich, persuade them, that they possess a power 
granted them by the gods, of expiating by sacrifices and 
incantations in the midst of pleasures and feastings, 
whatever injustice has been committed by any one, or his 
forefathers: %id if he wishes to blast a foe, he can at 
small expense injure the just, as well as the unjust, by cer- 
tain blandishments and magic ties, persuading the gods, as 
they say, to succour thenv: and to dl these discourses they 
bring the poets af witnesses; who, mentioning man’s predis- 
position to vidb, say,— . 

How vice at once and easily we diooae ; 

The way so smooth, its dwellingaoo ao nij^ ; 

Toil hefore virtue, thna forewill i| the gods — t 

• • • ,a 

and a certain ro^, both long and steep ; — awhile others make 

* Comp. Hesiod. Op. et D. v. 287, &c., |nd Epicharmna, dted by 
Xenophon, Mem. II. 1. § 20. 

t dyvprot were a spedes of itinerant aaeriiicera, who went abont 
colleoting money for the espense of sacflfices to certair^gods or goddesses, 
and oontrived to eke out a snhsisteioe by impodng on the vnlgag, whom 
they supplied alio with nostrums, and cheatra with lyin^prophedea.* 

t Hea. Op. et D. v, 286 — 288 {—end they are dtM also in the LawSl 
It. p. 718, e. - * ' 
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Homer witnesB as to the persoamVe power of men over th 
goda^ inasmuch as th&t poet says, — 

tite gods 

In rirtne tbj snperiors, arethenudros 
Yet plfnble ; and if a mortal man 
Offmd by transgression of their laws, 
liibation, inoense, r aerifioe, and prayers 
In .meekness offer'd tnm their wrath away.* 

They bring forward, too, a crowd of hooks of Mnsnus ant 
Orpheus, the offspring of the Moon and the Muses, as thej 
Say, in accordance with which they perform their sacred rites 
persuading not only private individuals, but states likewise 
that both absolutions and purgations from iniquities are effectec 
by sacrifices, and sportive pleasures, — and this^ too, for tht 
benefit of the living as well as the dead ; — ^which pnrga* 
tions they call mys/srt«t,t which absolve ns from the evik 
of another life, — whereas a dreadful &te awaits those whc 
perform no sacrifice. 

Chap. YIII. — As respects all such and so much as has be«n 
said, dear Socrates, about virtue and vice, and what reward 
both men and gods attach thereto, — what do we suppose the 
souls of our youth do when they hear them, sumi at least as 
are of good natural parts, and able to rush, as it were, to all 
that is sud, and thence infer in what sort of character, andby 
what proc^nre one may best pa88>through life ? Hem^bt 
probably say to himself, according to Pindar,-—^ 


Shall I yon rampart, loftier Ikr 
' Than juatice, dare aacend,— or crooked frand 

Invite, to cheat the world, and thus 
My^f live caaBl in gnilt’a base panoply.} , 

For what is stud < hapj^s to me, if I am "just,'' th«%b I 
am not reputed so, they say it is no profit, but clearl} uiere 
trouble and punishment, — whereas the unjust man, has 

E zocured for himself; the reputation of justice, is 
ave a divine life. Since then, as the sages te 
appearance both does violence to reality, and is th^"^ 

V 

'>’• n. It 493. t Gr* raXardc* * 

t See %>eekh, Pindtrl ccxxrii. p. 671. 

f 8imotMi!i Vragm. czziii. ed. Ghdsfnd, L p. S94 

I L 
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of happiness, I ought surely to turn wholly thereto, drawing 
round myse^ as a covering and pictnre,*an image of virtue, 
but still dragging after me th#ounhing and versatile fox of that 
ve^ clever Archilochus.* Perhaps, however, some one will say, 
— ^it is not easy for a bad man fuways to*prfustise his wicked 
ness fh secret. — Neither is anything else easy (will we say) 
of important matters : but still, w8ald we be happy, thither we 
must go where the tracks of reasoning lead ns : f6r, with a view 
to concealment, we shall form conspiracies and associations ; 
and there are masters of persuasion, who teach a popular and 
forensic wisdom, — by which, partly though persuasion and 
partly by force, we may escape punishment after all our over- 
reading. However, it is not possible either to escape the 
notice of the gods, or to overpower them. 

Wherefore, if they have no existence, and have no care about 
human affairs, neither need we care about concealment; 
and as respects their existence and care for us, we neither 
know nor have heavd of them otherwise than from traditions, 
and from the poets who write their genealogies; t and these vmy 
persons tell us, that they are to be moved and persuaded by 
sacrifices and propitiatory vows, and offerings,— both of which 
we are to be%ve^ or neither. If, however, we are to believe 
both, we may do injustice, and offer sacrifice from the fruits of 
unjust deeds. For if we be just, we shall escape punishment from 
the gods, and then depriv^ourselves of the gains of injustice: 
but if, on the other band, we be unjust, we shall make gain, 
and after traflsgressing and offending, shall appease Uiem 
by prayers, and so escape punishment. Nevertheless, wd* 
shall suffer in Hades the punishment of our misdeeds here, 
either ourselves, or our children's chih^ren. But the reasoner 

* Tint is, apparently, tMue; but, in nality, xaengmaiing. Ardiilochna 
baa written more thm one piece, in which the fox plays the part of a 
conning and deceitful personage. See ArcMl. Fragm. ed. Gaisf. i. 
pp. »07, 308. 

i* That the go^ exerciae no care over human sfTairs was a iiiTonrite doc- 
trine of the sophists, and espedaily of Protagoras. Comp. Theat. p. 162, d. 
with Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. ch. 23. ^ also De p. 885, d. e.— 
itkv ydp ol /riv r6 wapdwav BtoieoHaitute vofU^bvnv, ol ii lufikv 

Vli&v ppovTiieiv. ol ii c6yaTc wap^aoOoi vvv fiiv yd^artwra 

dKotiovric re KalroutvO' Srtpa rtSv Xcyo/ifvwv dpttrru# clvai 
re Kai pi/ropwv Kal uaMritev sal Itpitov xaldWaty wo^aKiauvplwv, ois* 
iwi rb ifii dppv rd douea wewd;te0a ot wXetorm, ip&ghvrts dVlCaKiloOat 
reipi&pcOn * 
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may aay. Friend, the. mysteries again oan do mneh, and the 
gods who expiat^— ^ say the mightiest states, and those chil- 
dren of the gods, — ^the poets mid prophets, who declare that 
Ijbese things are so^ ^ ^ 

• Chap. IX. — ^For'^what reason, then, shonld we prefer justice 
before the greatest injustice ?— Should we aoqoire it hy any 
unfair pretences, we shall,%)th with reference to gou and 
men, &je according to our wishes both in life aiM death, 
as we are told by &e sayings both of the multitude and the 
learned too. — ^From all that has been said, then, Socrates, how 
wball a man contrive to acquire a will for honouring justice, who 
has any power of mind, or wealth, or body, or birth, and not 
rather laugh at hearing its praises ? Although, therefore, a 
man be able even to show what we have said to be false, and 
fully knows that justice is best, he will, perhaps, greatly 
excuse and not be angry with the unjust, because he knows, 
that unless a man through a divine instin^ abhor injustice, or 
from knowledge abstain from it,— of all the rest not one is 
willingly just, but either through cowardice, old age, or some 
other wea^ess, condemns injustice, when unable to do it. 
That it is so, is plain ; — ^for the ’ first of such persons, who 
arrives at the power, is the first to commit inj^j;tioe, as far as 
he is able. 

The reason of all this, again, is no other than that, from 
whence all this discussion set out l^etween my brother and me 
and you, Socrates, because, among all of r-ou, my wonderful 
niii,n, who call yourselves the eulogists of justice, from these 
ancient heroes downwards, of all whose arguments are left to 
the men of the present time, no one has ever yet condemned 
injustice, nor praised justice, otherwise than as respects the 
repute, honours, and einoluments ariring therefrom ; while, as 
respects either of iKiem in itc^lf, and subsisting by its own power 
in the soul of the possessor, and concealed l^h from gods and 
men, no one has yet sufficiently investigated, either in poetry or 
prose-writing, — ^how;* namely, that the one is the greatest of 
all the evils that the soul has withiu it, and justice the greatest 
good: for had it from th6 beginning b^n thus stated by 
you udl, and you had so persuaded us from, our youth, we 
should not fiera to guard against injustice from our fellowf^ 
but every niav would be the best guardian over 'himself^ 
through fear, lest by doing injustice he 'should dwell with the 
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gioatest evil. These things, Boerates, and, perhaps also, 
yet more than these, Thrasymaohns, atfd others too, might 
,sa7 respecting jnstioe and iqnstice, perverting their pover, 
disagreeably as I conceive:*— bat, I, for I wish to conceal 
notmng from you, am very anxions to lAar, yonr refutaiio^ 
and ft say the most I can by way of opposition. — Do not, 
therefore^ merely show ns in yodb reasoning, that jnstioe is 
bettei^ than injustice, but in what way each b;^ itself affects 
the mind, the one as in itself evil, and the other as good ; and 
put out of the question mere opinion, as Glaucon recommended ; 
for if you do not set aside the true opinions on both sides, 
and add those that are false, we will say yon do not praise 
justice, but its appearance, and do not condemn injustice, but 
its appearance,— ^vising the unjust man to hide himself, and 
agreeing with Thrasymachns that justice is a foreign good 
expedient for the more powerful, while injustice is what is 
expedient and profitable for one’s seli^ but inexpedient for 
the inferior. Since, then, you have granted that justice 
is one of those greatest goods, which on account of their 
results are worthy to be possessed, but yet &r more 
in themselves for their own sake, — such as sight, hearing, 
wisdom, healtt^ and all other genuine goods, such as are so 
in their own nature, and not merely in opinion ; for this very 
reason we may praise justice, as intrinsically, in itself, 
profitable to its owner, • and injustice harmful; but as 
for rewards and repute, lot others sing their praises. — could 
endure, perliafs, that the rest of the world should thus 
praise justice and condemn injustice, complimenting ancf* 
reviling the opinions and rewards that concern them ; 
but certainly could not endure^^it in yon (except you 
absolutely ^quire it), because ^ou Lave passed the whole 
of life, engaged m no other inquiry but tbi£ — Show ns, then, 
in course of the discussion, not only that justice is better 
than injustice, but also wW either intrinsically by itself 
makes its owner, whether concealed or nSt from gods and tnrirtj 
the one being good, and the other eviL 

Chap. X. — On hearing this, pleased, as I tftways am, with 
the ^fispositioiuof Glaucon :.n^ Adimantus, I was tlftn,, in 
partiedpr, perfectly delighted, and replied; * 0 sons ofi 
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that worthy sire [th^ Sophist,*^ wflh good reason does the lover 
of Glaaoon thus begin his elegies Qwhich be made! on yon, 
when you distinguished yourselves in the battle of Megata.f 

Aiiiton’s aoni ! of sire renown’d aftr, 

That rdbe divine 

This, friends, seems well observed; for yon must he Hinder 
some influence quite divine^ if you are not persuaded that in- 
justice is better than justice, when yon can thus speak in its 
defence. Still methinks, you are not really persuaded ; and 1 
reason from the rest of your behaviour ; because, aocor^ng to 
your mode of talking, I should certainly have disbelieved yon: 
—but the more I trust yon, the more 1 am at a lose, as to the 
kind of argument I shoiud use. I know not, indeed, how 1 am 
to defend it, — as I seem nnable : — and the proof of it is, that, 
as respects what I thought I had clearly shown in arguing with 
Thrasymachns, that justice is better than injustice, yon did 
not a^it my proofs ; — nor, on the other hand, have I any 
excuse for not defending it; because I fear it may be impious to 
abandon justice, and see it accused when I am present, without 
defending it, so long as I have breath and am able to speak. 
It is best theii'to assist it in such a manner as I can. Here- 
upon Glancon and the rest entreated me by«all means to 
defend it, and not relinquish the discussion, but rathw 
investigate thoroughly the nature of each, and what the 
truth is, as to their respective advantages. 1 then stated what 
I thought, — ^that the inquiry we were attempting was no trifling 
one, but one, ^ appears to me, suited for shaip-ligbted persons. 

‘ 'Since then, said I, we ate not very expert, it seems proper to 
make snch an investigation of it, as if a person should order 
persons not very sharp-^^ghted to read small letters at a dis- 
tance, and then And out thi^t the same letters are rather larger 
elsewhere, and i^' a larger Held ;---it woul^ theii appear de- 
sirable, methinks, first to read these, and then examine the 
lesser, whether they happen to be the same. By aU means, 

* ^nie phrase betivov r^v does not refer to their fether Cephalus, 

but to some sophist of whom thej were the disciples, and whose dogmas 
thqr defended. The words are timilarly need in the Philebna. Comp, 
also KtjflitQ in Legg. vi. pt 769, b. 

■f A battle fi^ht near Megara between the Atheniansand Corinthians, 
in which the former were victors ; Ol. 80, 4 (B.C. 453). Coiqp. Thnc* 

L 105; Diod. fac.4xi.79.^ 
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said Adimantus. Bat what analogy do yon peioeire, Socrates, 
in the inquiry about justice ? I "will i£ll yon, said I : — do 
we not say that justice affects an individual man and an 
eq|iie state also ? Certainly, replied he. Is not a state a 
grater object than an individual ? Greater, said he. Perhaps, 
theil$ justice will be more fujly developed In what is greater, 
and also more easily intelligible :-^we ^Hll first, then, if you 
please, inquire what it is in states; and thta, we will in 
like manner examine it in the individual, searching for the 
similitude of the greater in the idea of the less. Yes, — ^you 
seem to me, said he, to qwak rightly. If then, said 1, we con- 
template in argument the rise of a state, shall we not also 
perceive the rise of justice and injustice ? Perhaps so^ said 
he. Well then, if this be the case, is there no ground for 
hoping that we shall more easily find the object of our 
inqui^ ? Just so. Does it not seem, then, that we ought to 
try after success ? for I imagine this is a work of no small 
importance. Consider then. We have considered, said 
Adimantus. and do you the same. 

Chap. XI. — ^A state then, said I, takes its rise, methinks, 
— ^because none of ns individually happens to be self-sufii- 
ciont, but stqgds in need of many things; do you think that 
there is any other origin of the settlement of a state ?* None, 
said be. Thus, then, one assisting one person fqr the want of 
one thing, and another anqjtber for the want of another, as we 
stand in need of«many things, we collect into one dwelling 
many compankins and assistants, and to this joint dwelling we 
give the name of city ; do we not ? Certainly. One then im- ' 
parts to another, if he docs impart anything, or receives in ex- 
change, thinking it will be for hio^advontage ? Certainly, 
(lome then, said I, let us, for argument's sake, form a 
city from fhe b%ginniug ; — our hecessity, *08 it seems, will 
form it? Of f^urse. But the first and the greatest of 
wants^ is the. provision of food, in order that we may subsist 
and live ? Assuredly. The second issof lodging, the third 
of clothing, and the like ? Just so. But come, said I, how 
will the city be .able to nuike so gJeat a provisiAn ?— 'Shall not 
one be a husbandman, auother*a builder, a third a weaver ; — 

* Ariq^tle hai made^some unnecesBarily severe strictures on this notion* 
m his Polit. iv. ch. 4; ^ich are ingeniously! refutef by Morgenstem. 
Comment. dePlat. Etep. this passage. 
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and must we net add to them a slfoemaker, or some one else 
of those that minister to our bodU^ wants ? Certainly. The 
state then, that is most in need, inll consist of only four or five 
men?* It appears so. What then ? must each of these opn- 
tribnte his work for The whole in common ? — as, for instance, 
must the husbandman, though, only one, provide food for 
four, and spend fourfold tidie and uhour in providing fiiod 
and sharing it with others ; or is he, without any care for 
them, to prepare for himself alone the fourth p^ of this 
food in the fourth part of the time, while of the other three 
parts of his time, he employs one in the providing a 
house, another clothing, the other shoes,— and not trouble 
himself to share with others, but give Ids whole atten* 
tion to his own affairs? And Adimantus said — Aye, but 

S jrhaps the former way, Socrates, is easier than the latter. 

y Zeus, that is not amiss, said I: — ^for, while you are 
speaking, I am thinking that first of all we are bom not each 
perfectly alike to each, but differing in disposition,— one fitted 
for doing one thing, and anottier.for another ^oes it not 
seem so to you? It does. What then? — Will a man do 
better, when, as a single individual, he works in many arts, 
or only in one ? When one works in one, s^ he. This, 
moreover, is also plain, methinks ;— that if one miss the 
seasonable time for any work, it is ruined ? Clearly. Aye, 
—for the work, methinks, will pot wait on the leisure of 
the workman, hut the workman must siecessarily attend 
closely on his work, not in the way of a' by-job? He 
‘^nst. And hence more will be done, and better, and 
with greater ease, when every one does but one thing, 
according to his geniu/t) at the proper time, and when at 
leisure ^m all other pursuits. Quite so, said he. Sorely, 
Adimantus, we fieed more citizens than four for the pro- 
visions that we mentioned: for the husiMiEdmnn, it seems, 
will not himself make his own plough, if it is to be good, 
nor yet a qiade or uny other instruments of agriculture : — 
neither, again, will the builder, — ^for be, likewise, needs many 
things; and Ita the same*' way, the weaver also and the 
shoem Jker : — is it not so ? Vrue. Carpent^^ then, and 
^smiths, and Ibany other such workmen, by becoming mem- 
bers of our littto dtv, make it throng? Certainly. Yet 
* (^mp. here ths sldctures in Aristotle's Polit. iv. 3 and t. 
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woold be no rery great matter, either, if we added to them 
nerdsmen also, and wepherda, and all otSer sorts of grasiers, 
_ia order t^t both the Uhsbandmen mav have oxen for 
p^A nghin g , and the bnildero by aid of the hnsbandmen may 




shoeihakers, hides and wooL . Yet it would be no veiy small 
city, said he, that had all these. ^Moreover, said I, it is all 
but impossible to settle the city itself in such i place that it 
will not requite imported goods. Impossible. Surely, then, 
it will requite others in addition, to bring to it what it needs 
from other cities. It will require them. And, moreover, if 
the servant were to go empty, taking with him nothing that 
they need from whom what they themselves require is im- 
ported, he will return empty ; will he not ? I think so. It 
is necessary for them, then, not only to produce what is suffi- 
cient for themselves, but such and as many things also, as 
are required by those whose services they require. It ought. 
Our city, then, certainly wants many more husbandmen and 
other kinds of workmen. Aye, many more. And all othei 
servants besides, to import and export the several articles ; 
and these are merchants, are they not? Yes. We shall 
want merchfiigts then, as well? Certainly. And if the 
I tiaffic is carried on by sea, it will want many others besides, 

! skilled in navigation. Many others, truly. 

Chap. XII. — What thqp ; — ^in the city itsd^ how will 
they exchange witfi one another what each has produced, 
for the sake ef which, we have formed a city and esta- 
blished a community? It is plain, said he, that by selling and ' 
buying [they will do so]. A market-place, therefore, and 
an establish^ coinage, as a symbol %r the purposes of ex- 
change, must spring up from hence. Certainly. If then the 
husbandman^ or dby other workn&n, bring %ny of his work 
to the market, but does not come at the same time as those 
who want to msiKe exchanges with him, will he not, while 
sitting in the market, be unoccupied at* his trade? By no 
means, said he ; for there are some, who, observing this, devote 
themselves to this service ; and, in*well-regulat5d cities, they 
are chiefly such, as are weak8st in body and unflt foBaqy 
othor worn ; — fhese then should attend about th# market, to 
give money in exchange for what peorie wish to sell, and 
goods in exchange foiraone^ to such :fri want to buy. It 
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IB this want, said I, tbat provides our city with a raoe of 
shopkeepers ; for do' we not call those shopkeepers, who at 
in the market, and serve both in*belling and buying ; whereae 
such as travel to other cities we call merchants ? Certainly. 
There are certain other servants still, I conceive, who, thod^ 
as regards intellectual power unworthy to be taken * into 
society, yet possess bodily Arength adequate for labour ; and 
these selling the use of their strength, and calling the reward 
of it hire, are called, 1 think, hired labourers ; — are they not ? 
Just so. Hired labourers then, as it seems, form the corn* 
plement of a city. Aye, it seems so. Has our city then, 
Adimantus, so increased on us already, as to be complete ? 
Perhaps. Where, then, will justice and injustice be placed in 
it ; and, in which of the matters that we have conndered is it 
engendered? I do not know, said he, Socrates, unless it be 
somehow in a certain use of these very things with one 
another. Perhaps, said I, you are right : — ^but yet we must 
consider the point, and not avoid it. First, then, let ns con- 
sider how the persons thus procured are to ^ supported. — ^In 
making bread and wine, and clothes, and shoes, and building 
houses, will thc^ *4t work in summer, chiefly without clothoi 
and shoes, but in winter, sufficiently clad and ^{jpd ? and will 
they bo supi^orted partly on barley made into meal, and 
partly on wheat made into loaves, partly boiled and partly 
toasted, with fine loaves and cakes„placed over a fire of stubble 
or dried leaves, and will they feast, they ^d their children, 
resting on couches strewed with smilax and>> myrtle-leaves, 
—drinking wine, crowned, and singing to the gods, plea- 
santly living together, begetting children not beyond their 
means, and cautiously guarding against poverty or war? 

Chap. XIII. — Glaucon then, in answer, said : You 
make the men ibhst, it seems, without escuients.' - You say 
true, said 1: I forgot that they were to hg^ve esculents too; 
—and they will clearly* have salt, and olives, and cheese, 
and will boil bulboiils roots, and potherbs, such as are cooked 
in the fields : and we will set before them desserts of figs, 
peas, and bekns; and th<3y will toast at the fire myrtle- 
berrf^s and beech-nuts, drinking in moderation ; and thus 

* The Greek S/ftou is rot to be translated, except b7 a peii|diraaia.. It 
strictly means boiled meo.', as opposed to brep.'., — ^bnt more generally, as 
here, anything eaten with bread or ether fbod to give it flaVoor and 
rdish. I 
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paodng tlieir life in peaM healihily, theji will die in old 
piobablyy and leave a ei^ilar mode of life to their children, 
iomtes, said he^ if you had been making a city of hogs, on 
wUht else but these would you have fe^ them ? But what 
ought we to do then, Glancon ? said 1. What is usual, said 
he : let them lie down on bbds,V[ think, unless they are to 
lire miserably, and take their meals from tables, and have 
esonlents, as the present men have, and desserts. Be it so, 
said I : — I understand. We are coneoaering, it seems, not 
only how a city, but how a luxurious city may exi^ and 
perhaps it is not amiss: for, in considering one'm this 
diameter, we may probably see how justice and injustice 
arise in cities. But the true city, which we have lately 
described, seems to me just like a person that is in health ; 
but if yon are desirous that we should inspect, also, a city 
that is inflated, there can be no objection to it : for the^ 
things Qthat concern a merely simple mode of life^ will not 
of course suffice for some, nor will this sort of life satisfy 
them : but there must be beds, tables, and all other articles 
of furniture, — seasonings, unguents, and perfumes, mistresses, 
confections, and many miscellaneous articles of this descrip- 
tion. And Socially as to what we before mentioned, we 
must no longer consider these as alone necessary, — namely, 
houses, and clothes, and shoes ; but we must set in opemtion 
painting too, and idl the refined arts, and must possess gold, 
and ivory, an<i all things of that kind; must we not? Yes, 
said he. 

Chap. XIY. — Muet we not, then, increase the size of our 
dty? — For that healthy one is nc^ longer sufficient, but 
already full of repletion and abundance of such things as 
are in nowise requisite for cities, — such all kinds of 

sportsmen, and imitative artists, many of whom imitate in 
figures and eoloiTrs, and many in music: poets too, and 
their assistants, rhapsodists, actors, dancers, contractors,* and 
manufacturers of all sorts of trinkets, especially of those 
belonging to female attire ; and in that case, ^o, we shall 
require many more servants ; and think you not thej^ will 
require teacherli, nurses, tutors, hair-dressers, Iwirbers, colh- 
fectioners, too, and cooks ? Aye, and furthej still, we shall * 
want swine-herds. M[>f these, indeet, there were none 

* Gr. ipyoXdSoi, i. e. persons Undertaking foea certdn snSPto com- 
plete a house or any otlieg given task. 
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in the other state <for there nee*!ded none); but in this we 
^11 need these also ; and shall eeqnire, too, many other sorts 

aittle, if any one ^ts them; shall we not? Of course. 
Shall wo not, then, i« this mode of life, require physicians^far 
ihore than in the former one ? IKnch more. »» 

it 1““*’ firat sufficed to support 

the mhabitot?, wi^ instead of being sufficient, become too 
little ; or bow shallwe-say ? Just so, said he. Must we not 
then cut off a parf from the neighbouring country, if we 
would have enough for arable and pasture, and they in turn 
from ou^ if they on their part devote themselves to the ao- 
onmulation of boundless wealth, going beyond the limits of 
mere necessity ? 

We ^Qst, Socrates, said he. Shall we go to war after- 

Glaucon, or how shall we do? Certainly, said he. 
Hut let ns not yet, said I, consider the question, whether war 
prodncM harm or good,--but thus much only, that we have 
found the ongm of war, and whence especially arise mischie& 
to mties, both privately and publicly. Aye, indeed. We 
mall require, then, friend, a still larger city, — not for a wmitll 
but for a large army, which may go out and fight with those 
who assail it, for their whole substance and e^iything that 
we have now mentioned. What, said he, are not these suffi- 
cient to fight ? No, said I ; — ^not if you and all of us were 
rightly agreed, when we formed ohr state and we agreed, if 
you remember, that it was impossible for a, single person 
to practise many arts well. True, said he. What then, 
said I, do not struggles in war seem to require art ? Very 
much BO, said he. Oiyrht we then to take more care of the 
goemaking art than of that of warfiwe ? By no means. 
But we charged t+.he shoerLaker not to attempt io be at the 
i^e time a husbandman, or a weaver, or a builder, in order 
^t the work of shoemaking might be well done; and in 
like manner we allotted to each of the others a single calling, 
to which each was adapted by nature, and at which, each ly 
abstaining the rest, acd applying to it the whole of hu 
Me, and not neglecting the proper opportunities, he would 
bfc likely to-work well ; but is it not of the ||xeatest import- 
that wh^ concerns war should bs well performed ? or 
is it so easy that ot e who is a hnsbulidman may also be a 
soldier,* "md a shoepiaker, and one who practises any other 
art,— T'hile no one could become a .skilful chess or dice 
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player, who does not stad^ it from child^iood, hat makes it a 
mere by-work? and con |. person who takes a spear or 
other warlike arms and instruments, instantly become, an 
eigiert combatant in an armed encounter or aught else xe- 
Intiug to war ; while, as respects the A)ole of any other art 
wbAever, one cannot beceme^a good artist, or even a 
wrestler to any useful extent, wiwont having correct know- 
ledge and bestowing sufficient attention ? In lhat case, such 
tools, said he, would truly he very valuable. 

Chap. XY.— Therefore, said I, by how much more im- 
portant is the work of the state-guardians, by so much will 
it require the greatest leisure from other pursuits, and likewise 
the greatest art and study! I really think so, replied he. And 
will it not also require natural talents suited to this particular 
profession ? Of course. I think, then, we should make it our 
special baedness, if possible, to choose what men and what 
tments are suited for the guardianship of a state. A'ye, our 
special business. By Zeus, said I, in that case we have 
undertaken no trifling business ; but, still we must not 
despair, as long, at least, as wo have any ability. Of coarse 
not, said he. Think you, then, said I, that the genius of a 
high-bred vdielp at iul diflTers as respects guardianship, from 
that of a high-bred youth ? What do you mean ? For in- 
stance, must not each of them be acute in perception, swift 
in pursuing what he percei'ucs, and strong likewise, if he wants, 
when he bos takeF, to overcome it ? Of all these there is great 
need, said he.* And surely he must be brave also, if he is to 
fight well. Of course. But is ho likely to be brave, who 
has not a high spirit whether horse, or dog, or any other 
animal ? Have you not observed, hot*^ irresistible and invinci- 
ble is anger, an^ when it is pre^nt, that e^ery soul is fear- 
less of eve^hing and indomitable ? I have. It is plain; then, 
what species of ^ardian we ought to have, as respects the 
body? Yes. And with reference to his soul moreover, that 
he should be spirited. That is clear, als!^. How then, said I, 
Glaucon, can they be otherwise than savage towai^ each 
other and the other citizens, wh%n of such a temper? By 
Zens, said he^ not easily. it is necessary, that fbwvrds 

their friends they should be mild, but towards* their enemies 
fierce for othcrwl|B they would not |vait Jbr others to de- 
stroy them, but rather be Jbeforehand with them i^doing it. 

* Or. iOtKiint, in the sense of or BAvarai. 
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Tra^ said ha Wl^t shall we Uo^ then, said I : — ^whence 
shall we find a disposition at thj^ same time mild and mag- 
nanimous ?— for the mild nature is surely opposed to-tbe high- 
spirited? It appears so. Nevertheless, if' he be deprivedrof 
either of these, heeannot be a good guardian ; but this seems 
to be impossible and tbus^ it turns out that it is impossible 
there should be a.good guaraian. It seems so, said he. Then 
I, being at a Ibss, and considering what had passed, said : — 
We very justly hesitate, my friend, for we have departed 
from the image that we first established. How say you? 
Did we not observe that there are such kinds of tempers 
as we imagined did not exist, having these opposite qualities ? 
Where ? One may see it ^o in other animals, and not a 
little in that, to which we compared our guardian ; for you 
know it is the natural temper of generous dogs to be as gentle 
as possible towards their intimates and their acquaintances, 
but the reverse to those whom they know not. Aye, — I 
know it. This then, said I, is quite possible ; and we do not 
unnaturally require our guardian to to so. It seems not. 

Chap. XYI. — Are you, further, of opinion, that he who 
is to be our guardian should, besides TOing spirited, have 
a philosophic nature also? How? said ho » for I do 
not understand. This too, said I, yon will observe in dogs^ 
what is also well worthy of admiration in the brute. 
What ? He is angry at every unknown person that he sees, 
though he has never suffered ill from him before ; but one 
that is known he fawns upon, even though lie may never 
have received any good from him. Did you never wonder 
at this ? I never, said he, thought of it bmore ; but he does 
so, it is clear. Moreovet-, this affection of his nature appears 
elegant at least, ^and truly philosophic. In what respect ? 
Because, said I, "it distinguishes a friendly and unfriendly 
aqiect by nothing else but this, — that it kntws the one, but 
not the other : — and how can we refuse to consider that as 
the love of. learning, which defines the friendly and the 
foreign by intelligence and i^orance ? By no means, said he : 
—it cannot be '‘otherwise. Nevertheless, said I, to be a lover of 
letting and a philosopher, are'^the same. Thejsame, said he. 
^ay we not then boldly lay down [the principle,^ tha^in man 
too, if any ode 'je mili towards his intimates and a^unint- 
ances, he must by nature be a philoeiopher and a loVer of 
learning?*' Let ns so<^lay it down, said he. 
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He» then, who intends lo be a good^and worthy state- 
guardian, should be by nature a phuosopher, spirited swift, 
and strong. By all means, said he. Let him, then, be jnst ^ 
sa<4i as- this, said I. In what manner, then, shall the^ be * 
trained and instructed ?, and will the consideration of this af 
all aid us in peroeiying the dbjeo|, for the sake of which we 
are considering all these things ; raat is to say, how justice 
and injustice arise in a state ? that we may not omit any 
necessary part of our argument, or wade through what is 
superfluous ? Then, said Glanoon's brother : I, for my part, 
quite expect, that this inquiry will conduce to this end. 
By Zeus, said I, friend Adimantus, we must not dismiss it ; 
even though it be somewhat too long. No, truly. Gome then, 
let us, as if we were talking in the way of fable, and at our 
leisure, give some ideal training to these men.* It is right 
to do so. 

Chap. XVII. — ^What then is the education ?— Is it diffi- 
cult to discover a better than has been discovered for a long 
time? that. is, surely, gymnastics for the body, and musio 
for the mind? It is. Must we not first, then, begin 
by teaching muno, rather than g3rmnasj;ic6 ? Of course, 
'^^en you siy music, yon mean arguments, do yon not ? 

I do. But of arguments there are two kinds, — ^the one 
true, tho other falK. Yes. And they must be instructed 
in both,— but first in the false. I do not understand, said 
he, what you medh. Know you not, said I, that first of 
all we tell children fEibles ; — and this, [[snTely,^ to speak 
generally, is falsehood; though there is some truth in 
it; but we employ fables with chfi^n before gymnastic 
exercises. We do. This what l^eant, then, by saying 
that we mu8| begjp musio before gymnastics.. Bight, said he. 
And know you not, that the beginning 01 every work is 
most important, especially to any one young and tender;— 
broause then that particular impressioi^ is most easily in- 
stilled and formed, which any one may wish to imprint 
on each individual. Entirely so.^ Shall we ^len let chil- 
dren hear any kind of fiible^ composed by any kind of 
persons, and neceive into their minds opinion^ in a \reat 
measure jx>ntrary to those which we thmk they should have 

* Gr. Xiyto vaiSf{mfih>. Comp. cih. hr. S5l b, and De Legg. It. 
p. 712 a irXdrrcu' Xdy^ v^ovf. 
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when they axe groym up? We ''should by no means allow 
it. First of all, then, as it seepis, we must exercise control 
over the fable-makers; and whatever beautiful fable they 
‘ may invent, we should sdect, and what is not so, we shdhld 
reject : — and we* ole to prevail on .nurses and mother to 
repeat to the children s^ch *&bles as are selected, and 
fiuhion their minds by fables, much mpre than theix bodies 
by their hands. But- very many of those that they now tell 
them must be cast aside. What, for instance ? said he. In 
the more important fables, said I, we shall see the lesser 
likewise : — ^for the fashion of them must be the same ; and 
both the greater and the less must have the same kind of 
influence : — do not you think so ? I do, said he : but I do not 
at all understand, which of them you the greater. Those, 

said I, which both Hesiod and Homer told us^ and the other 
poets also: — ^for they composed and related false &bles for 
mankind, and do still relate them. What doss, said he, do 
you mean ; — and what do you blame in them ? That, said I, 
which ought first and most of all to be Uamed,— especially 
when one does not falsify well. ^Vhat is that? When a poet, 
in his composition, exhibits bad representations of the nature 
of gods and heroes, — just as a piunter draws a'^icture not at 
all resembling what he was intending to paint. Yes, it is 
quite right, said he, that such as these should be blam^ : — 
but how do we say, and in whatHrespeot ? First of all, said 
I, with reference to that greatest fdseh'dod, in matters of 
grave importance too, in saying which he did not falsify well, 
that Uranus made what Hesiod says he did; and then again how 
Kronos punished him, and wliat Kronos did, and suffered from 
his son :* for though these things were true, yet I ^ink they 
should not be s^ readily t(>ld to the unwise and the young, 
but rather concealed from them; — and were there need to tell 
them, they should be heard in secrecy, by dh few as possible, 
after sacrifidng not , a ^valueless]] hog,t but some great and 
wonderful sacrifice, in order that it may fall to the Tot of the 
fewest possible to hear them. These fiibles, said he, are indeed 

* Comp. Henod. Theogon. ▼. 6, and 178—80. 

dfilnsion is here made to the mjateriea of Eleuaia, an which all about 
to be initiated' sacrificed a hog, — a drcamatonca referred to by Aris- 
tophanes, Fax, ▼.,373 — 5 ; Acbam. ▼▼. 747 an^4 The verb axovaat 
retiers to the cabalistic oaths and secrets that were listened to dvring the 
process uC initiation. 
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injniioos. Neitliier are t&y to be toM^ Adioumtue, said 1, 
in our state : — ^nor should it {be said in the hearing of a youth, 
that he who commits the most extreme injustice, or that . 
h^who punishes in ereiy possible way a father who commits 
injugtioe, does nothing strange, hut only *does the same as thb 
first and the greatest of the No truly, said he, nor do 

such things as these seem to me proper to be e|dd. Neither, 
generally, said I, must it he told, how gods war with gods, 
and plot and fight against one another (for such assertions 
are not true), — ^if^ at least, it be the duty of those who ore 
to guard the state to esteem it most shameful to hate each 
other on slight grounds. As little ought we to describe in 
fables, and with ornamental aids, the l^ttles of the giants, 
and other many and various feuds, both of gods and heroes, with 
their own kindred and relations : — but if we would persuade 
them that never at all should one citizen hate another, and 
that it is not holy, such things as these are rather to be told 
them in early childhood, by the old men and women and those 
well advanced in life ; and the poets should be obliged to com- 
pose consistenily with these views. And [the fietbles of3 Hera 
fettered by her son,* and Hephaestus hurled from heaven by 
his father fd( going to assist his mother when beaten,t and 
all those battles of the gods which Homer has composed, we ' 
must not admit into our state ; — either in allegory or 
without allegory : for yoiltng persons are not able to judge 
what is allegory imd what is not, but whatever ppinions they 
receive at such au age ore wont to be <d$iiterated witn 
difficulty, and immovable. Hence, one> would think, we'* 
should of all tbiugs endeavour, thati|^what they first hear be 
composed in the best manner for exciting them to virtue. 

Chap. — There is reaeon for it|;^ said he : — ^but, if 

any one should ask us about these, what they are, and what 
kiud of fables^ which should we name ? Adimanins, 1 
replied, you and 1 are not poets at^present, but founders 
of a city, and it is the founder’s business to know the 
models on which the poets to compq^ their ffibles, 
contrary to which they are qpt to be tolerated ; but U is not 

* Saidas tdla ua, under the word^Hpo, that the myth here allnJed to 
waa meAtioned in a pauage of Pindar, and tljtt it ww to be fbnnd also m 
a comedy of Epicharmra, both now lost. 

t Comp. Horn. 11. i. v. 588» 
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our proyinoe to make fables for them. Bight, said he. But 
as to this yeiy thing, — nameljf the models to be taken in 
speaking about the gods, what must thej be ? Some such as 
these, said I Ck>d is always to be represented such as he^s, 
Aether we represent him in epic, in song, or in tragedy. 
Necessarily so. Is not Ch)d essentially good, and is he not to 
be describe ^ such ? Without doubt. But nothing that 
is good is hurtfnl, is it ? I do not think so. Does then 
what is not hurtful eyer hurt ? By no means/ Does that, 
which hurts not, do any evil ? Nor this either. And what 
does no evil cannot be the cause of any evil ? Of course not. 
But what ? — good is beneficial. Yes. It is, therefore, the 
cause of prosperity ? Yes. Good, therefore, is not the cause 
of all things, but the cause of those things only which are 
in a right state, — not the canse of those things which are 
in a wrong st to. Entirely so, said he. Neither, then, can 
God, said I, since he is good, be the canse of all things, as 
the many say, but only the cause of a few things to men, but 
of many things not the cause ; for our blessings are much 
fewer than our troubles : and no other must be assigned as 
the cause of our blesrings ; whereas of our troul>les we must 
seek some other causes, and not God. Yon seedi to me, said 
he, to speak most truly. We must not admit, then, said I, 
that error of Homer or any other poet who foolishly errs with 
respect to the gods,* and says how~ 

Fast by the threshold of Jove’s courts are plao^ 

Two casks ; one stored with evil, one with good. 

From which the Gh>d dispenses as he wills. 

Ftor whom the glorioiis Thnnd’rer mingles both, 

He leads a life diequer’d with good and ill 
Alternate ; bat to whom he gives unmix’d 
^e bitter ci p, he make^ that man a corse, 

His name beromes a by-word of reproach. 

His strength is hanger-bitten, and he walla 
blessed euth nnblest, go where be may,—* 

Nor, that Zeus — 

Grants mortal man both happiness and woe. 

Chap. XIX. — As regards,. the violation of oaths and 
treaties" whicJii Pandarns effected, if any should say it 
was done by thp agevi^ of Atbena and Zens,- we <annot 
approve 4ieither fif 'he were to relate^ the dissension 
B^. H. zxiv. 627—31. 
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among the gods, and the judgment by Themis and Zens; nor 
yet must we sufler the youth to hear what flEschylus says; how. 

Forthwith to mortal God invents a canse, 

Whene'er he wills tiieir dwellings to destroy 

and, besides, if any one is making poetical oompositionsi, in 
wliidh are these iambics, the gufierings of Niobe, of the Pelo- 
pides, or the Trojans, or others of a like nature, we must either 
not sujQer him to say, that they are the works of God, — or, if of 
God, we must discover that principle of action which we now 
require, and say, that God did what was just and good, and 
that they were benefited by being chastised : and we must 
not let a poet say, that those are miserable who are punished, 
and that it is God who does these things. If they say, how- 
ever, that the wicked, as being miserable, need correction, 
and that, in being punished, they are benefited by God, we 
may sufier the assertion. — ^To say, however, that God, who, is 
good, is the cause of ill to any one, this we must by all 
means oppose, and suffer no one to say so in our 
state ; if at any rate we wish it well governed ; — neither 
must we allow any one, young or old, to hear such things 
told in fable, either in verse or prose, — as their relation is 
neither consistent with holiness, nor profitable to us, nor 
consistent with themselves. 

I vote along with yon, said he, as respects this law, — ^for 
it quite pleases me. This^ then, said 1, is probably one of 
the laws and modals as respects the gods, which it will 
be necessary fft those who speak to speak and for those who 
compose to compose, that God iS not the cauls of all things, 
but of good. Yes, said ho, of course. But what as to this 
second law ? — ^Tbink yon that God A a sorcerer, and appears 
designedly, at different times, in difierent shapes, — sometimes 
like himself? — an^ at other times, ^han^ng His form into many 
shapes, — sometinies deceiving us and making us conceive false 
opinions of him ; — or, that he is simple, and that he by no 
means quits his proper form,? 1 cannot,Siow, at least, say so, 
replied he. But what as to this ; — if anything be changed 
from its proper form, must it no^ be necessarily changed by 
itself or by another ? Uudoifbtedly. Are not those 4hing8 
which are in the best state, changed and moved least of ml, 
other by another ^ the body, by cleats and drinks, w-nd 
labonrs, and all kin& of plants by dronghts and winds, and 
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snoli like accidents ? Is not thefuiost healtky and vigorous 
least of all changed? Sorely. And as to tlie soul itself 
will not external accidents leafU of all disorder and change 
the bravest atid wisest ? Yes. And surely all manufactijred 
vessels, and buildings, and vestments, such as are properly 
made and in a right stat^ ^ according to the same rea^ning 
least of all changed by tim^ or other accidents ? Such is the 
case. Everything then, which is in a good state, either by na- 
ture or art, or both, receii^s the smallest change from another. 

. It seems so. But God, and all that belongs to divinity, are in 
the best state ? Of course. In this way, then, God should 
least of all have many shapes ? Least of dl, truly. 

Chap. XX. — Again. — should he change and alter him- 
self? Clearly so, said he, if ho be changed at alL Dom 
he then change himself to what is better, and fmrer, or to 
the worse, and more deformed ? To the worse, surely, replied' 
he, — if he be changed at all ; for we can never say, that 
God is at all deficient in beauty or excellence. You speak 
most correctly, said I. And tliis being so, think you, Adi- 
mantns, that any one, either of gods or men, would willingly 
make himself any way worse ? Imposrible, said he. It is 
impossible, then, said I, for a god to desire to c^nge himself ; 
but, as it seems, each being most beautiful and excellent, con- 
tinues always to the utmost of his power invariably in his 
own form. This seems a necesso^ conclusion, said he. Well 
then, said I, most excellent Adimantus^ let not any of the 
poets tdl us, how 

# in rimilitade of strangers oft 

The* gods, who can with ease all shapes assume, 

Repair to popi^as cities * 

Neither let any one belie Proteus and Thetis, nor introduce 
Hera in tragedies or other poems, as haring> transformed 
herself into a priestess, collecting for 

Those life-snstaining sons 
Of I lachns, the Argiue streams 

nor let them tell ns many other such falsehoods nor again, 
let mothers, pt^rsuaded by them, terrify their children, telling 
tl)p st )ries wrong, — as, that certain gods wander by night, 
'jlesemblin^ various guests, in vaiiona fonns,—. 

I. — 

' Odysa. xtu. v. 465, & 
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lest they sliould, at one Und the same time, blaspheme 
. a^inst the gods, and make their ohildrcfl cowards. Snrely' 
not, said he. But do the g&ds, said I, who in themselves 
never change, still make ns imagine that they appear in vari- 
ous rorms, deceiving us, and playing the sonserer? Perhaps* 
they Ao, said he. What, said J ;-^n a ^od wish to deceive, 
-^holding up a mere phantom, either in word or deed ? 
I know not, said he. Know jrou^not, sud P, that a real 
falsehood (if we he' allowed to say both all*the gods and 
men abhor ? How mean you ? replied he. Thus, said I : that 
to be deceived in the most excellent part of oneself, and that 
about one’s highest interests, is what no one wishes of his 
own accord ; but, of all things, everyone is most afraid of this 
happening to him. Even yet, said he, 1 do not understand you.' 
B^use, said I, you think 1 am saying somAhing awful 
but I am saying, that for the soul to be deceived with respect 
to realities, and to be so deceived and ignorant, and in that to 
have obtained and to maintain a falsehood, is what every one 
would least of all choose ; and would most hate it in the soul. 
Most especially, said he. But this, as 1 was now saying, 
might very correctly be termed a real falsehood — ^ignorance 
in the soul oSathe deceived person ; for imitation in words is 
a kind of image of the affection the soul feels, and sjirings 
up afterwards, and is not altogether a pure &Isehood : — ^is it 
not so ? Assuredly. 

CuAP. XXI. — B«t a real falsehood is not only hated by 
the gods, but abo by men. It appears so to me. But what 
as to a falsehood in words ? when is it of such service, so as 
not to deserve hatred ? — Is it not when employed towards 
enemies, and some even of those calledwriends,— -when during 
madness, er other folly, they attempt to do some mischief; 
^in that cas^ is it not useful for dissuasion a drug ; — and 

in the fables we jiist mentioned, because we know not how 
the truth stands about ancient 'things, do. we not forge a 
falsehood resembling the truth as much Vs possible, and so 
make it useful ? It certainly is so, said he. In which of 
I these cases, then, is a falsehood lAeful to Go(f ? — Does he 
invent a &lsehood resembling th# truth, because he is igneranl 
of ancient things { That were ridiculoua said h(A In Go^ 
then, therb is not a lyi))g poet ? I think mot. - dBut would he 
invent a fibehood through fear of his enemies ? Far from it 
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Or on account of the fully or madness of his friends ? No, 
sud he, none of fhe* foolish and mad are beloved of God. 
There is no occasion at all, thofi, for a god to invent a false- 
hood ? None. The divine and ^dlike nature, then, is alto- 
* gather froe £romJ&ilsehood ? Entirely so, said he. God, wen, 
is quite simple aud true, Imth in word and deed ; neitliei is he 
changed himself nor doM he deceive others, — ^neither by 
visions, nor discourse, nor the pomp of signs, neither when wo 
are awake nor when'^we sleep? So it appears to me, 
said he, just as you say. You agree then, said 1, that this 
shall be the second principle which we are to lay down both 
in speaking and composing concerning the gods,* — namely, 
that they are neither sorcerers and change themselves, nor 
mislead us bj^Ealsehoods, cither in word or deed ? 1 agree. 
While, then, we commend many other things in llomcr, this 
we shall not commend,— namely, the dream sent by Jupiter 
to Agamemnon ; nor that in ^schylus, when he makes 
Thetis say that Apollo had sung at her marriage, that 

her happy lot should he 

To bear an oflspring fjur, from ailment free, 

And blest with lengthen’d days ; aq4 then the God, 

Unfolding all, with pmans high prodaim’d 
Thy heaven-blest fortunes, welcome to my^ul 
1 hoped that all was true that Phoebus sang ' 

So sweetly tuned with high prophetic art ; — 

But he who at my nuptials joy foretold, 

The same is he, who now hath skin my child. 

When any one alleges such things as these about the gods, we 
must show disapproval, and not grant them the privilege 
of a chorus ; neither should wo suffer teachers to employ them 
in the training of youlii, — if at least our guardians are to be 
pious and divine men, as far as man can be. As to all these 
models, 1 entire*^ agree w^th you, laid he, hnd I' should adopt 
them as lavrs. 

# • 

* Gr. Tovrop dc^respov rdwov ctvat Iv ^ del utpt 9tOv gai XSyuv nU 
wotiiv. 
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BOOK in. 

ARGUMENT. 

In the tkird book he oontinnes to dUate on music and gymnaaties, and 
then proceeds to treat of the talents, habits, and education snitahle for 
the imerior magistrates of a state. lAstly, firom the interpretation of a 
certain Phoenician fable, he demonstrates the need of a community and 
general harmony between citizens, as being truly brethren and mem> 
hers of the same family. It is quite necessary, however, thiit there 
should be a distinct and weU-ordered firuKia, because some are capable 
of being xpi><roc, others only dpyvpoc, and so on, according to caste, 
talent, and conduct, all tog^er composing the state ; — and lastly, be 
expresses diaappro^ion at the great weight given to the saymgs of 
poets, whom accordingly he wi^ies to be excluded from Im ideal 
repub^, though he willingly accords them honour on account of their 
great leaarni^. 

Chap. I. — Concerning the gods, then, said I, such things 
as these ar^ it seems, to be both heard, and not heard, fro^ 
childhood upwards, by tliuse who will honour the gods and 
parents, and not Xghtly esteem mutual friendship. Aye, — 

and methink^ said he, these things are rightly so under- 
stood. But what then ? — If men are to be brave, must '' 
not these things be told them, and such others likewise, 
as may make them least of all afraid of death ; or, think 
you, that a|{y oiys can ever be brieve, who has this fear within 
him ? Not I, truly, said he. But what ? raink you any one 
can be free .from the fear o^’death, while he conceives that 
there is Hades — and a dreadful ])hico, to|>,«— and that in battles 
he will choose death in preference to defeat and slavery ? 
Surely not. 

We ought then, it seems, to take the coiiSmand, also, of 
those who undertake to discourse about these fabl^b, ud 
entreat ^them not .so sweepingly to abuse what* is in Hadeis, 
blit ra^er to praise it ; — since they neitner sp8ak what is tuue 
nor w'liat is expedient for tb^e who mdhn to be soldi^jn. We 

P 
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ought indeed, said he. Beginning then, said I, at this v<rae, 
we will omit all sndfa as these : — 

I had rather live 

. The servile hind fbr hire, and eat the bread 
Of some man scantily, himself sustained, 

Than sovereign empire hoid^o’er aU the ehH^ * 

And this — • 

Lest Neptune o’er his head 
Shattering the vaulted earth, should wide disclose 
To mortal and immortal eyes his realm 
Terrible, squalid, to the gods themselves 
A dreaded spectacle ; — 

And — 

Oh, the% ye gods ! there doubtless are below, 

The soul and semblance both, but empty forms 

And — 

He’s wise alone, the rest are flntt’ring shades ;t 

And — 

Down into Hades from his limbs dismiss’d 
His spirit fled sorrowful, of youth’s prime 
And vigorous manhood suddenly bereft ;§ — 

And— 

His soul, like smoke, down to the shades 

Fled howling || 

And — 

As when the bats within some hallow’d cave ^ 

Flit screaming all around ; for if but one 
Fall from the rock.^the rert all follow him ; 

In such connexion^^nutual they adhere ; 

So : 'I. ..the ghosts 

Troop’d downward, gibbering all the dreary way.f 

As to these and all such like passages, we must request 
Homer and the other poets not to he offended at oar erasing 
them, — ^not as unpoetical and displeasing to the ears of the 
multitude ;'<-~for the more poetical they are, the less diould they 
be listened to £)y children, or men either, who would be free, 
and fi^ slavery more thsiu dqath. Aye, by all means. 

* Od 78 S.ii.T. 488--91. § II. xri. y. 856. 

t II. zziii. y^ 103. * |l H. ttii. v. 100. 

t II. zxii. y. 265. f Odyu. xzIt. y. 6. 
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Chap. II. — Fnrtber, ara*Roi all dreadful and fnghtftil titlfif 
also, about these things, to he rejected ^Obc^ns and Styx, the 
infemals, the life-lom, and many other apTOlIations of this eha> 
radter, such as make all hearers shudder t — and perhaps they 
may^well serve some other purpose ; but ve fear for our gjiard- 
ians, lest such terror they be nj^de more effeminate and soft 

than is fitting. We are in the right too, to be afraid of that, * 
said he. Are these then to be suppressed ? Yes. And must 
they speak, then, and compose on a oontraiy model to these ? 
Plainly so. And are we likewise to suppress the wailings and 
lamentations of illustrious men ? We must, said he, if we do 
the former. Consider then, said I, whether we shall suppress 
them rightly or not, — and do we say, that the virtuous man 
to another virtuous man — whose friend he is — deems death 
dreadful ? We do. He would not then, at any rate^ lament 
over him, as if he had suffered something dreadful ? No, in- 
deed. And we say this likewise, that such an one is most of 
all selT-sustaiued as regards living happily, and distinctively 
above all others, least in need of foreign aid. True, said 
he. To him, then, it is least dreadful to be deprived of a son, 
a brother, or property, or other like things? Aye, least of all 
so. Least if all then will he lament, but rather endure with 
the utmost meekness whatever trouble may befal him ? Cer- 
tainly. We should be right then in suppressing the lamen- 
tations of famous men, ^pd should assign them to women, 
(and among these even not to the better sort), and to such 
men as are cowards ; in order that, os regards those whom we 
propose to educate for the guardianship of the country, they 
may disdain to act thus. Right, uid he. Again, then, we 
will entreat Homer and the rest of fflo poets not to say in their 
compositions a^ut Achilles, the son of a goddess, that 

Now on ^ aide he lay, now lay anpine, 

Now prone ; then atarting from his coudi he roam’d 

Forlorn the beach 


Nor how — 

grasping with both handa tiie aahrej? 

Downjie pour’d them haVtaing on his head. . . . 

Nor the rest of his' lamentation an(4wailing,~of whatever 

• 11. xxiv. V. 10. f II. xviii. v, 23, 24i. 
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kind and quantity he made them ; — nor Pidam, near as he 
was to the gods, who— 

to '^1— Imeel’d 

In torn, tiben rolled himself in dust, end each 
By name solicited to give him stay.* 

‘ Still much more must we entreat them not to represent the 
gods as bewailing, and sayicg. 

Ah me, forlorn ! ah me, parent in vain 
Of an iilnstrious birth.t 

And if they arc not thus to introduce the gods, £ar less 
should they dare thus unbecomingly to represent the greatest 
of those gods : 

Ah ! I behold a warrior dear to me. 

Around the walls of Ilinm driven, and grieve 
.For Hector, — 

And again, — 

Alas, he falls 1 my most beloved of men, 

Sarprdon, vanquished by Patroclns, falls : 

So will the Fates ! t 

Chap. III. — Supposing then, friend Adimantus, our youths 
should seriously hear such things as these, and not ridicule 
them as spoken unworthily,— -hardly any one would think it 
unworthy of himself as a man, or reprove himLelf [|for it,]] 
if he should chance either to say or do anything of the 
kind,— but wouhl rather, without shame or endurance, sing 
many lamentations and uioanings over trifling suflTerings. You 
speak most truly, replied he. But they ^nust not, — as our 
argument has just evinced ; which we must' believe, till 
some one persuades us by some better. They must not, of 
course. Neither ought moreover, to be over fond of 
laughing : — for commonly where a man gives himself to vio- 
lent laughter, such a disposition requires a violent change. I 
think so, said ho. Neither, if any one should represent worthy 
men as overcome by laughter, should we allow it, much less 
if [ho thus represen^ the gods. Much, indeed, said he. 
Neither, then, ought we to receive such shitements as these 
of Homer concerning the gods : — 

Heaven with laughter inntingnishable— 

'?eal after peal, auCh pleaanr^'all conceived 
At eight of Vulcan in hie new employ.§ 

IL zzii. V. 414. t II. zviii. v. 54. Tl. xzii. v. Ifib. 

t Namely ae cupbearer to the gods. — II. i. v. 599. 
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This cannot be admitted, according to yomweadoning. If you 
please to call it my reasoning! said he, — ^this, indeed, cannot 
be aduiitted. Besides this, however, the truth mast be held 
of j^eat importance for if we just now %igaod rightly,* and, 
falsehood be really of no service to the gods. But nseful to men, 
in the form of a drug, it is plain tSat such a thing should be 
trusted only to physicians, but not meddled with by private 
persons, (^ite plain, said he. To the governors of the state, 
then, if to any, it especially belongs to speak falsely either about 
enemies or citisens, for the good of the state ; whereas, for all 
the rest, they must venture on no such a thing. For a private 
person, moreover, to speak falsely against such governors, we 
shall deem the same and even a greater offence, than for a 
patient not to speak the truth to his physician, or for one who 
is learning his exercises to his gymnastic master about the ail- 
ments of his body,— or for one not to tell the pilot the real state 
of what concerns the ship and smlors, how himself and the 
other sailors are performing their duty. Most true, said he. 
however, he should detect any other citizen in a falsehood — 

of those, who by profession serve 

^Hie p^Iic, prophet, healer of disease, 

Or hii^wha makes the shafts of spears, f 

he will punish him, as introducing a practice subversive 
and destructive of the city, as well as of a ship. If, at 
least, it is on speech tbat^ actions are completed.* But 
what ; — ^will our yotiths have no need of temperance ? Cer- 
tainly. And are not such as these in genei^ the principal 
parts of temperance ; namely, obedimee to governors, — ^and 
also, that the governors themselves b^ temperate in drinking, 
feasting, and pleasures of love? I am quite of that opinion. 
And we shalbsay,*! believe, that satfh views Rre just^ — just as 
in Homer Diomedes says : 

ffit thon in %lenoe, and obey my speedi,!— 
and what is in conQexion therewith, — thiA :* 

So moved the Greeks enccesnve, ev'ry chief 
His loud command proclaiming^ whUe the rest 
As voice in all those thousai^ none had been. 

Heard anite || ^ 

* Comp. B. ii. 21: f- Horn! Od. Xkii. v. S8S. 

$ Gr. cdvsrcp Iwt ye \6y^ fp7« nKr/rai, 
i IL iv. V. 412. a || 11. iv. v. 431. 
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sad so on. Well qwken. But wbat of s^oh as these ?— - 

Oh I charged with wine, in lieadfiutneM of ftoe 

Dog nnabw'd, and yet at heart a deer,*— ^ 

,and as reqwcts wjhat follows, and whaterer other childish effn* 
sions are uttered in prose m Terse by private individoalh, are 
they well ppronounoM] ? No, not well : — ^for, methinks, even 
as respects temperance, such ^discourses' are no;^ fit for the 
young to hear; and supposing they do afford some other sort 
of pleasure, it is no wonder : — ^but what is your notion of the 
matter ? The same as your own, said he. 

Chap. IV. — What? — To make the wisest man say,’ that 
it appears to him supremely beautiful, when 

the steaming table 's spread 

With plenteous viands, while the cups, with wine 
From brimming beakers fill’d, pass brisk around, f — 

does it seem proper to you that a youth should hear, in order 
to obtain a coniniand over himself or yet this 

most miserable it is. 

To die of famine and have adverse fote 

or that Zeus, through desire for the pleasures of love, could 
easily forget all that in .solitary watching h^-liad revolved 
in his mind, while other gods and men were asleep, and could 
be so struck on seeing Hera, as not even to care to enter his 
chamber, but to desire connexion iwitb her on the very spot, to 
embrace her on the ground, and at the Sbme time to declare 
that he was possessed with a desire, exceeding even what he 
felt on their first acquaintance, 

Hi^en from fbeir parents dear 

nor yet how Ares and Aphrod.ce were bound by Hephaestus, || 
and other such things ? No) by Zens, said he7 these seem quite 
unfit. But if, said I, any instances of ^If-denial in all 
matters are both to be spoken of and practised by men of 
eminence, these shbidd be held up for a spectacle and oele* 
brated in verse, — such as this — 

X* • Smiting on HIb breast, thus he reproved 

The matinoiis inhabitant prithin.** 
t ‘ j i *. 

• n. i. V. 2S5. i t Od. ix. V. 8. t Od. xi. v. 342. 

S II. ziv. V. 2gt. It 6d. viii. V. 266. 

^ Bcorlov rf icai dKovtrrioVt whidi we have somewhat paraiduraaticallj 
rendepc^'.n order to give the fhll m^ing of the words. 

** O/i. XX. v.cl7. 
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Just 80 , by all means, said bA« Of course, then, we cannot by 
any means allow men to reoe|ye bribes, of be covetous. By 
no means. Neither most we sing to them, that 

Gifts gain the gods and venerable kings 
* * • 1 

neitlier can we commend Fbcsni^ the tutor of Achilles, as 
if he spoke oorreody, when counselling him to accept of pre- 
sents and assist the Greeks, but, without presents, not to 
desist from his wrath : 't'— nor again, should we commend 
Achilles himself^ or approve of his being so covetous as to 
receive presents from Agamemnon, and, likewise for giving up 
the dead body of Hector, on receiving a ransom, when other- 
wise he would not do so. Of course it is not right, said he, 
to commend such conduct as this. I am loath, said I, for 
Homer* s sake, to say, that it is not allowable to allege these 
things against Acmlles, or to believe them, when said by 
odiers ; nor, again, that he qmke thus to Apollo : — 

Oh I of all the powers above, 

To me moat adverse, archer of the aides 1 
Thou hast beguiled me, leading me away. . . 

And hast defrauded me of great renown. 

Ah 1 ihad 1 power, I would requite thee well,t— 

and how he disobeyed the river [|Xanthu8,3 though a 
divinity, and was ready to fight ; and again, how he says 

to that other river, Spercheius, with his sacred looks, 

a 

Thy lock to great Patroclua I could give. 

Who now is dead. . $ 

Now, that he actually did this, cannot believe. And 
aj^n, the drag^ng of Hector roundrthe tomb of Patrodus, 
and the murder ^f the captives at his funeiai pile, — we shall 
deny that iul this is spoken truly ; nor stoll we suffer our 
people to believe^ that Achilles, the son of a godde^ and of 
Peleus, tfiemost wise of men, and thetfc^rd from Jupiter, edu- 
cated also by that sage Chiron, could be of so disordered a con- 
stitution as to have within him two positively, opposite moral 
ailments,— illiberality and covetousness^ aim moreover a 

* Una ycTM lis not to be found in any hf Homerfa writings i*and 
Bnidaa ascribes it to Heaiod. Euripides hasm timi^ aentiment, Med* 
▼e 034e * 

- f Comp. IL ziz. V. 278y &c. zrith 11. zzIt. 175f ftc* 

$ IL zziL T. 15, 16. ^ § llozziii. y. 151.^ 
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contempt both of gods and nien. You say right, re- 
plied he. ( 

Chap. V. — ^Let os not then believe these things, said I, 
nor yet suffer any to say, that Theseus, son of Poseidon, 
and Pirithpus, son uf Zeus, were impell^ to such dire ab- 
dnorions ; nor that any otb^r sen of a deity, or hero either, 
would dare to commit Wrible and impious deeds, such as now 
they falsely aebribe to them ; but let us compel the poets to 
say, either that the actions do not belong to these persons, 
or that.theee persons are not the children of gods, — ^but i}ot to 
say both, nor yet try to persuade our youth that the gods are 
the origin of evil, and heroes no better than men : — ^for just 
as we said before, these [|statements|] are neither holy nor true ; 
inasmuch as we have somewhere or other shown, that evils 
cannot possibly proceed from the goda Of conree not. But, 
besides this, they are hurtful to the hearers also ; for every 
one will pardon his own depravity, through the persuasion that 
even the near relatives of the gods, near to Zeus himself^ do, 
and have done, things of a rimilar nature, of whom it has 
been written, — 

Thcf, on the top of Ida, have npresr'd 

To parent Jupiter an altar 

And, 

Whose blood derived from gods is not eatinct. 

Wherefore, we should suppress ^1 such &bles, lest Aey 
create in our youth a great readiness for* committing wick- 
edness. We should so, of course, replied he. What other 
spedes of argument, then, said I, — since we ore speaking 
about arguments, — ^hav^,we still remaining, which ought, or 
ought not, to 1^ muntained? — For in what manner we ought 
to speak of the gt^s we hayi? alrddy mentioued, and likewise 
of demons and heroes, and those too in IJades. Certainly. Does 
it not remain, then, to speak concerning men V Clearly so. Sdll 
it is impossible foru^ my friend, to regulate this at present. 
How? Because we shall say, I think, that the poets and 
orators speak amiss in mc^t important respects concerning 
mankind, as Qior instance,^ tJiat many are unjust, and yet 
happy,* while the just ara misenmle ; and that iuj^istioe is profit- 
Abl^ if it escape obsei.wation, while justipe is another's gain 
indeed, but injufy to one's self; such thin^ as these, we must 
Ibrind tl^ to say, but yet bid th^ sing and compose in feble 
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the very oontiaiy. Do yon sot think so ? I know it weU, said 
he. If then yon acknowledge that I am ri^t, shall I conclude 
that you have admitted wha^all along we wore seeking fori 
Y(^ judge right, said he. Shall we not allow, then, that suoh 
arguments may be stated about men, whenever we shall hav^ 
discot^ered the nature of juaticec—und how it is naturally 
profitable for the just man to be such, whether he seem so or 
not ? Most true, replied he. • 

Chap. VI. — Concerning the arguments, then, let what 
we have said suffice, and now we should consider, me* 
thinks, the manner of stating them ; and then we ahall have 
completely conridered, both what is to be spoken, and the 
manner how. Adimantus here said 'What you how say, I do 
not understand. Nevertheless, replied I, it needs you should. 
-—Perhaps then yon will understand it better in this way is 
not everything told by the mythologists or poets, a narrative 
of the past, present, or future ?* Of course, replied he. 
And do not they execute it, either in simple narrative, or 
through the medium of imitation, or both ? This too, re- 
plied he, 1 ''et require to understand more plainly. I appear, 
/aid I, to le a ridiculous and dull instructor like those, 
then, who unable to speak, 1 will endeavour to explain 
my meaning,— ^not the whole generally, but by a particular 
case. And tell me, — are you acquaints with the opening of 
the Iliad, where the poet saj^s, Chryses entreated Agamemnon 
to ransom his daughter ; but that he was angry, whereupon 
the former, rince he did not obtun his request, besought the 
^d, against the Greeks ? 1 know it. You know, then, that 
down to these verses,— 

Hit supplication was at large to al^ 

The host of Greece ; but most of all to two, 

' IheSons Cf Atreos, highest in%ommand,-4~ 

the poet himself speaks, and does not attempt to divert our atten- 
tion elsewhere, as if any other personv^are speaking except 
himself ; but as to what he says alter this, he speaks as though 
he himself were Chryses, and tries all he can to make us thiw 
that the speaker is not Homer, but\he priest, ai^old man:— and 
thus he bias cqpiposed nearly fill the rest of the narrativ^ of 
what h^pened at Troy, and in Ithaca, and the adventnret^ 

* This threefold distiaotion of poetry is mentioned likowisehfAnstotlsi 
Poet. eh. Ui. S 2. 
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throngbont tbe Odyssey. Yes, bertainly, Teplied he. Is.< it 
not narrative, then} when he redtes the several qteeohes, wnd 
also when Qie reoit^j what intdrvehes between the speeches ? 
Of course. But when he speal^ in the person of anothePf. do 
we not say; that then he assimilates his speech, as much as 
possible to each person whom he introduces as spea&ing't 
We will grant it ; — ^whyn^l? And is not Qa poet’s]] assi^v 
milation of himself to another, either in voice or figure, an 
imitation of that person to whom he assimilates himself ? Oi 
course. In such a case as this, then, it seems, both he and the 
other poets execute their narrative by means of imitation ? 
Certainly. But if the poet were not to conceal himself 
at all, his whole action and narrative would be without imita* 
tion.— That you may not say, however, that you do not again 
understand how this can be, I will toll you.— If, for instancOi 
in relating how Chiyscs came with bis daughters ransom, be? 
seeching the Greeks, but chiefly the kings, llomer liad subse- 
quently spoken, not in the character of Chiyses, but still as 
Homer, you know it would not be imitation, but only simple 
narrative : — and it would have been somehow thus (I sl^l 
speak without metre, for I am no poet) : — “ The priest egme 
and prayed, that the gods would allow them i-j take Troy, 
and return in safety; and begged them also to restore him 1^ 
daughter, and accept the presents, out of respect to the god. 
When he had said this, all the rest showed respect, and con- 
sented ; but Agamemnon became enraged^ and charged him 
to depart instantly, and not return, lest his sceptre and the 
garlands of the g(^ should not av^ him, and added also, 
that, before his daughte|]should be ransomed she should grow 
old with him in Argos ;rand he ordered him to be gone, and 
not irritate him, if be would get home in safety. The old man 
on hearing this ^tas terrified and went away m silence. And 
after his retiring from the camp he offered pumerons prayers 
to Apollo, calling on the god by his various names, and re- 
minding as well as idiploring him, that, if ever, either in the 
building of temples, or the offering of sacrifices, he had made 
any acoeptablet presents, — ^fbr the sake of these then, he 
soughfi him, to avenge, with hiir shafts on the Greeks the teua 
^tKat had been shedj himself."* — Thus far,8ud I, friend, thu 

*narrative is simple, without imitation. understand,* said he. 

* The Greek form — rd 8 iAxpva is nnqnestionablf arclidb; but. 
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Chap. YIL—UndeTStaitd, then^ said tbat ihe oppo- 
site of thia happena, when oi^p takea oat Ae poet'a woHa be- 
tween the apeeohea, and leayes onlj the dialogue. Thia t^ 
8Bi4 he, I nndentand, that aomething iike thia takes place with 
trag^es. Yon hare apprehended my meaoiog quite correctly^ 
said I. And methinks, I can n(;^w make plain to yon what 
before I could not, — ^that in poetry, and ail fabulous wnting, 
one species of it is wholly imitative, as, for instance (just aa 
you say), tragedy and comedy; another species' employs. the 
narration of the poet himself, (you will find this chiefly in dithy- 
rambios ;) and another again by both, as in epic poetry, and 
many other kinds besides if you understand me. Aye, — I 
now understand, replied he, what you meant before. Bemem- 
ber, too; that we were before saying, that it had already 
been, settled what were to be the subjects of speech, but it y^ 
remained to be considered how they should he spoken. 
I do remember. Thia then, is the very thing that I was 
saying, — ^namely, that we ought to have agreed, whether we 
will allow the poets to make ns narratives wholly through the 
medium of imitation, or partly through imitation, partly not 
80 ,— and, of what kind in each, — or lastly whether they are not 
to employ iditation at all. I guess, said he, you are inquiring, 
whether we are to receive tragedy and comedy into our state, 
or not. Perhaps so, said I, and something more too, — ^for 1 as 
yet know not ; but wherever our reason, wind-like, carries ns, 
there must we go. dSTou say well, said he. Let us then consider, 
Adimantus, whether our guardians ought to be practised imi- 
tators or not : — does not this follow, from what has been above 
stated, that each may exercise onefcusiness well, but many, 
not,---and should he attempt it, that,m grasping at many things, 
he will fail in al^ and excel, perhws, in none ?* Of course he 
wiU. Well then, does not the same reasonin^pply to imitation, 
that the same man cannot so well imitate many things as one ? 
Of course he cannot. In that case ^ gan perform scarcely 
any of the more eminent employment^ and at the same time 
imitate many things, and be an apt imitator, — since the same 
persons cannot well execute two^difTerent soifc of imitations, 
apparently sqnilar to each dther ; ae^ fl>r instance, pomedy 

w StallbiMita wdl obscrroiv wn still a&ong Atlioiiiiiii in ools 
loqniaLlangnage. • . • 

• Gr. &(rT* ilvai 
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and tragedy : — and^as for that, djdyoa not, jnst now, call both 
of these imitations? I did ; and;' you are right in saying, that 
the same persons cannot succeed Qnboth^. Nor can they, at the 
same time^ be rbapsodists and actors ? l^el Nor can the sdme- 
persons be actors ih comedies and in tragedies and all 
these are imitations, are ithey not? Aye, — sorely. The 
genius of man, Adimantos, seems to have been out up even 
into a still grdhter number of minute particles, — so much so, 
indeed,* that it cannot properly imitate many things, or per- 
form Qn earnest^ those very things, of which even the 
imitations are the resemblances. Most true, said he. 

Chap. VIII. — If we are to hold to our first reasoning, 

. therefore, that our guaiylians, though unoccupied in any pro- 
ductive art whatever, ought to be the most skilful labourers 
for the liberty of tlie state, and to mind nothing but what 
refers thereto, it were surely proper that they should neither 
perform nor imitate anything else,— but, should they imitate 
at all, to imitate from their childhood upwards just what 
ootiespond with these,— brave, temperate, pious, generous- 
hearted men, and the like but neither to perform, nor de- 
sire to imitate what is illiberal or base, lest the very 
imitation they come to experience the positive reality.f Have 
you net also observed, that imitation's, if from earliest 
youth onwards they be long continued, become established in 
the manners and natural temper, bath as to body and voice, 
and intellect too ? ' Very much so, replied he. Surely we 
are not to allow those, said I, for whom wo profess to be 
anxious, and who ought ,to be good men, to imitate a woman 
either young or old, whwher reviling her husband, or con- 
tending against the gods, and speaking boastingly from the 
idea of her own hjjppiness ;-i-neither should we imitate her in 
her misfortunes, sorrows, and lamentations, when sick, or in 
love, or in the throes of child-birth ; we sliall be far from 
allowing this. By 'means, replied be. Nor to' imitate 
male or female servants in doing servants' duties ? Nor this 
either. Nor y^., it seems, <^praved men, dastards, and those 
tirho do the contrary of what paa been just mentioned, who 
xev^e and zail^at one ajpother ; and speak abominable tUngs^ 

* Or. tie AfUKoSrtpa caraccKcpparfafiat. 

iva tt4 w rsc fuii^otuearov elvM dtroKaifftmp, 
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! wliether drank or aober, or Qdo] any oth^ misdeeda, snob a« 

^ t-liiw class of persons are <>4 oitber in words or actions, 

either as respects tbemselyes or others ? — I think too, that 
they shonld not even accustom themselTes to resemble mad- 
men,, in words or actions, for one may know both the mad* 
and wicked, whether men or woman ; — ^yet we must not either 
do or imitate any one of their actions. Most true, said he. 
But what, said 1 are braziers or other craftsnjlen, or such ds 
row vessels, or pilot the sailors, or any others connected 
therewith to be imitated ? How can it be so, smd he, by those 
at least who are not allowed to give their mind up to those 
pursuits? But what, — are they to imitate horses neighing, 
or bulls lowing, or rivers murmuring, or the sea roaring, or 
thunder, and all such like things ? No surely, said he :T-we 
have forbidden them either to get mad, or resemble madmen. 
If then I understood what you mean, replied I, there is a sort of 
speech and narrative in which the truly good and worthy man 
expresses himself, when required to say anything, — and ano- 
ther again quite dissimilar, to which a person quite oppositely 
born and bred always adheres, and in which []he always^ ex- 
presses him^f. But what sorts are they ? asked he. That 
man, said seems a worthy man, who on coming in his 
narrative to any speech or action of a good man, will willingly 
tell it, as if he were himself the man, and not be ashamed of 
such an imitation,— the mose especially, if ho be imitating a 
good man acting dntiously and sentibly, one who is seldom 
and but little led astray through ailments, or love, or drink, or 
any other mishap. But when them arises Qn his narra- 
tive]] anything unworthy of himsel| ho will not be in any 
hurry to assimilate himself to one that is worse, except it be 
for a short-time when he is dping som^good; and be- 
sides, he will be ashamed of it, both as being unpractised in 
the imitation of booh characters, and also, as unwilling to 
mould himself, and stand among the iSSduls of baser men, 
whom all the while he despises in his heart, [^bearing with 
them3 obIv for mere amusement. J’robably, sai^l he. 

Chap. IX. — ^Will he employ a narrative such as that wo not 
long since described in the case m Homeifs poems ^ and will his 
language .partake both of imitation and tAmple narrative, but 
have only a small por^on of imitation inserted in a great qnar* 
tity Qof plain narrative you think I speak to |^e purw 
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poae or not? Tea, rertainly, replied be; that most needs be tbe 
type of sncb an orator. In tba^ ease, said I, will not snob a 
man, tbe more be is depiaTed, tbe more readil;^ narrate any 
matter whatever, thinking nothing unworthy of him,— so nrutm 
''so, indeed, that he will undertake to imitate everything seidously' 
and in public, and such «iespecially as we just menboned, 
thunderings and noises of winds and tempests, and of axles 
and wheels, and of trumpets, pipes, whistles, and sounds of 
all kinds of instruments, and the cries of dogs likewise, and 
sheep, and birds ?— and of course the whole expression of this 
is to be by imitation, both in voice and gestures, partaking 
but slightly of narrative. This too, said be, is a matter of 
course. These, said I, are what 1 termed the two kinds of 
diction. Yes, they are, replied he. Has not one of the two, 
then, very trifling variations ; and to give the diction a be- 
coming harmony and rhythm, he who would speak correctly 
must id ways speak in the same style, in one harmony, — for the 
variations are but trifling,— and of coarse in a rhythm closely 
corresponding ?* It is so, clearly, replied he. But as to the 
other kind, does it not require the contrary,— all kinds of bar- 
monies, and all kinds of rhythms, if, indeed, it is to be natu- 
rally expressed, on account of its having all softs and shades 
of variation ? That is precisely the case. Do not, then, all the 
poets, and writers of narrative generally,f use one or other of 
these models of diction, or a blen<^ng of the other two ? They 
must, replied he. ’ What are wo to do then, said I shall we 
admit into our state all of these ^models,]] or only one of the 
npmixed, or the one compounded ? If my opinion, replied 
he, is to prevail, {yohi should employ^] that uncompounded 
one, which imitates only what is worthy. But surely, Adi- 
mantus, the mie^ed is at Jleast pleasant tbe most pleasant 
of all, both to children and pedagogues, is tCi'e opposite or 
what you choose, and it is so to the crowd likewise. Yes, it 
is the most pleabtu.C. But probably, said I, you will not 
deem it suitra to our civil establishment, because with ns 
no man caiv be engagec^ in two or more occupations, but 
each individual is employed in one only ? Of course, it is not 
£t. Shall we not fihd then,‘that in such a stg>te alone, a shoe- 
maker is only a shoemaker, and not a pilot as well as a shoe- 
* Or. rot Iv pvBittp anrairwc ira^airXrialif rivU 

< t Gr. Kui 01 Ti \iyovTte. 
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i finlrar ; and tliat the husbandman isonij a husbandman, and 
not a judge as well as a husbahdman ; and that the soldier is a 
soldier, and not a money-maker as well ; and so with the rest? 
Tr^ replied he. With respect to ’the, man then, who is 
enabled by his talents to become everything and imitate' 
everything, if that person wera A come into our state and 
wish to show us his poems, we should respebt hipi as a pious, ' 
wonderful, and pleasant person, but would say that we have 
no such person in our state, nor could such be allowed;' 
and then we should send him to some other state, pouring 
oil on his head, and crowning him with a woollen chaplet,* 
while we ourselves would call in, to our advanta^ a 
more austere and less pleasing poet and mythologist, to 
imitate for us the diction of what is becoming, and say what- 
ever he says, in accordance with those models which we 
regularly set forth on first undertaking the education of our 
soldiers. So we should do, replied he, if it depended on n& 
Now then, friend, it seems that wo liave thoroughly discussed 
that part of music which concerns oratory and fable ; for what 
is to be spoken, and how spoken, we have already conindered. 
I think so tOf^ observed he. 

Chap. X. — ^Are we not next to speak, said I, about the style 
of song and melody ?t Clearly so. Cannot one already find 
out, then, what we ought to say about these things, and of 
what kind they shpuld be,* if we would be consistent with 
what we have above said ? Here Glaucon, smiling, said,— 
I seem, indeed, Socrates, to be a stranger to the whole bod- 
iless, for I cannot at present concei^'^ what we ought to say, 

* 6r. iLVOirkfiirotukv n &v els £XXi}v irtSXiv ftipov xard rys KC^oXqc 
Karaxiavrec Kai ipim are^avreS’ This, paosa^ all its beauty is 
somewhat obsefte. It plainly refers to that kind of pon, who was used to 
treat all lands of chuacters and subjects ; — and yet the ancient writers 
evidently understoodT it, as referring to Hon^. Comp. Dion. Halic. 
Epist. de Plat. vol. vi. d. 756 : — ry IlXaronh^^^o'ct woXXdc dperdf 
rb ^uXbriuov' lSri\bnre Si rovro ftdXurra dtd t^s wpoc "Ojuimov 
ZyXoTvirUiCf tK riis Kara<TKevaZo/tfvt)c vir’ aitTov TroXirciac lc/3dXXe(, 
OTtyavtiaas Koi fivptp xptoac. So also dffistides, Orat. Plat. Ill ; voL ii. 
p. 326 : — "O^ypov yivptp xcXtddt« 0 £ KaraOeis. 

Josephus, Minucins FeUz, llieodoret, and Chrymtom hear aimilar teeSi- 
mony to its meaning. ’* * 

t. It has been rightly^ stated by Ger. Voss, in hisMnstitut. Poet, ii 
ch. ix. § 2, that the word iikXos is equivalent to Xdyoc ^S^/icvoc. Comp, 
also Plato de Legg. iL p. 655 a. • 
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though I have some inkling. Yon oah, aurelj, said I, at tmy 
rate, fullj state this mnoh, — ^thA melody has three oonstitnents, 
— sentiment, harmony, and rhythm ?* Yes, replied he|,,this 
^ mnoh, at any ratg. And as concerns the sentiment,— ^that 
■ di£Eers in nothing ^m the sentiment which is not snng^ inas- 
mnch as it onght to he pe^otmed on the same models, as we 
jnst said, and after the same fitshion. Tme, said he. Snrely, 
then, the harmony and rh^hm should correspond with the 
' sentiment ? Of course. But yet we said there was no need 
for wailings and lamentations in written compositions ? None, 
certainly. Which then are the qnemloas Imrmonies ?t Tell 
me,— 'for you are a musician. The mixed Lydian,;^ replied he, 
and the sliarp Lydian, and some others of this kind. Are 
not these, then, said I, to be rejected, as being useless even 
to well-conducted women, not to q>eak of men ? Certainly.. 
Drunkenness, moreover, is highly unbecoming in our guar- 
dians, as well as effeminacy and idleness ? Of course. Which 
then are the effeminate and convivial harmonies ? The Ionic, 
replied he, and the Lydian, which are called relaxing. Can 
you use those, my friend, for military men ? By no means, 
replied he ; but it seems you have yet the Dqiic remaining, 
and the Phrygian. I am not learned, said L in harmonies ; 
but let us put out of the question that harmony, which would 
fitly imitate the voice and accents of a brave man, engaged 
in military action, and every sort of rgugh adventure, and, 
should he fail of success, rushing on wounds or death, or 
any otlier distress,' all the while regularly and resolutely 
battling with fortun/: — let us put out of the question, 
also, that kind of irarmony which suits what is peace- 
able, where there is no violence, but everything is 
voluntary, wh^ a man*' either persuaded or Oeseeches any 
one, about anything, — either God by prayer, or man * by 

** Hie distinction ab^fSireen harmony end rhythm is wall explained 
in the Laws, ii. p. 655 a : — rp Si rtis Kiin/nwe rd^u pvO/iie ivo/ia' ry 
fai rijc rov rt &£ioe upa Kai ^apioc WKtpavw(iAimt9, dppopiae 

ovopa vpoaayn^'tvoiTO.' I 

*1* On the power end character of the several kinds of melody, comp. 
J^eradides Ponticus inj^thenienli xiv. p. 624 d, ai^d Aristotle’s Polit. 
im. ch. 5 — 7/ Boeckhpilso in bis work on the metres of Pindar (vol. i. 
pt. 2), has leomerily discnssed the variety of an^nt Greek melodies. 

$ Aristoxenns quoted by Plutarch (de Mnsicft. p. 1136 d), thus ex- 
plains t^e word ui^oXvdtert : — tai ^ pi£o\6Siot Sk iraQtirucii ri'c icrt. 
rpuy^Staie dppoZowreA 'ApitTrn^Pvoe Sk ]rpa>ri|v (vpaodo* 

''iv iMfioXndterf, imp' vo^c Tpay»p8oirotoi>fffpaS‘^v. 
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iostraction and admonition ; or, on the otl^r hand, where one 
submits to anotbor^s entreaties, instructions, or persuasion, 
and in all these points acts in accordance with intellect, and 
dots not behave haughtily, but demeans himself soberly and 
mod^nktely, gladly embracing whatever rnhybappen : — ^put out 
of the question, too, these twb harmonies, the vehement and 
the voluntairy,* which so capitally imitate the voice both of 
the -unfortunate and fortunate, — the moderate and brave. 
Aye, you are anxious, replied he, to leave no others but those 
I now mentioned. We shall have no need, then, said Ij in our 
songs and melodies, for many strings or instruments expressive 
of ^ the harmonies. We shall not, it seems, replied he. We 
are not to maintain, then such craftsmen, as make harps and 
qsinets, and instruments of many strings that produce a variety ■ 
of harmony. We are not, it seems. But what, — ^will you 
admit into your city flute-makers or flute-players ? for, are 
not those instruments which consist of the greatest number 
of strings,^ and those that produce all kinds of harmony, 
imitations of the flute ? Plainly so, replied he. There 
are still left you, then, said 1, the lyre and the harp, as 
useful for jrour city; and, as respects the fields again, a 
reed or so for the shepherds? This is quite reasonabla 
said he. We are doing nothing new then, replied 1, in 
preferring Apollo and Apollo’s instruments, to Mursyas^ and 
Ids instruments. Truly u«t, it ^ems, replied he. By the 
dog, too, said I, we*hayo been once more unconsciously cleans- 
ing our cif^ wldch, we just now said, had become luxurious 
Aye ; wo were wise to do so, replied "^le. 

* A harmony is here termed piaioe, which (to use the words in the 
LawSiViii. 814 e) i—iv jSuziqi Ipyavuj. TTpeirwriog &v iiifiriiTaiTo ^96yyove 
rt Kui vpoiqAiac, Sus. ; — and that is <!alled iKoitnoc, which becomes 
a man who is engaged Iv inovaiip vpuKu. 

f All mnsical instruments are licri; rejected, which, from having man; 
chords, have the power of soothing the ear is variety of harmonies, 
and yet do not improve the mind, but rather render it effeminate and fill 
it with sensual desires. Among these is classed the lyre, — ^wbich is 
rejected also by Pythagoras, who (-iccurdAig to lanibliclais) roiiir aiiXoit^ 
i7re\afii3avev v/SpurriKoif rt Kai vavtiyvpiKov utti oiK'a/iHc iXtvOeptop 
rov i/xov Plato’s Gm^ias, p. e, where he conceijps 

the art of flute-playing— r/)v fiSavyv tiiiCHy /tdvjv SiuKtit^ dX\o S’ oioip 
<ppovriZtiv. I 

t On the contest of Marsyas with Apollo, comp. Kerodot. vii. 2C. and 
Uioilor. Sic. iii. p. 192. 
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Chap. XL-— Cppie tben^ sud I, and let ns deanse the 
remainder ; for what oonoems ihy&m will follow after Jiar^ 
'monies, — ^namdy, that onr citisens pursue not ever-rarying 
rhythms having a variety of cadences, but observe what We 
the rhythms of an ‘orderly and 'manly life; and obse^ing 
these, should compel the time aiid the melody to subserve the 
sentiment, and not the sentiment to subserve the time and 
melody. — Now, what these rhythms arc, it is yonr busi- 
ness to tell, as you did with the harmonics. Nay, by 
Zeus, replied he, 1 cannot tell : — so far, indeed, as that 
there are three forms from which all measures are com- 
posed, just as there are four primitivo sounds, from which 
all harmony is derived, this I can say from observation; 
but what kind of imitations they arc, and of what kind of 
life, I am not able to tell. These things, however, said I, with 
Damon's* aid we will consider, — what measures suit illiberality 
and insolence, or madness and any other ill disposition, — and 
what rhythms also must be left fur their opposites. And I 
have a confused recollection of having heard him call a certain 
^ineasnre^ enoplion, which was compound, another a dactyl, 
and a third an heroic measure, — enibclli^hing t^cm I know 
not how, — making them equal above and below, in breadth and 
length : and methinks ho cidlcd one an iambus, and another 
a trochee, and regulated alsr* the long and short measures. 
In some of these, too, I fancy, lie both blamed and praised 
tlio measure of the foot, no less than the iflimbers themselves, 
or something compounded of both. As fur thefts matters, 
ho|ve''er, as I said, lot #,hem lie thrown on Damon : for to 
define them distinctly, (ndeed, would require no small dis- 
course : do not you think so ? No small one, truly. But 
as for this poin^. — whether the propriety .or iqjpropriety is 
dependent on the good or ill rhythm, — can you at all discern 
that? Of coarse. Moreover, with respect to good or ill 
rhythm, the one de’^S^ids on elegant cxjiression, and conforms 
to it, while the other is the reverse ; and, in the same way, 
as to the harmenious and discordant, the rhythm and harmony 
being subservient to the sen^ment, as we just said, and not 
tht) sentiment' to thelformer. These, indeed, <eaid He, should 
* subserve the sediment. And what, said I, as to the manner 

■ 

* A cSltibrated murfcjfm who instnitted Periclea in that art. Contj^ 
Rep. iT.jch. 3| 424 c. See also Plutarch, Li^ of Pericles, ch. 4. 
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of exprearion, and as to the eentimeiit mnst it not be 

suited to the temper of the ^nl ? Of oonree. And all the 
rest to the expression ? Yes. Well then, fine expression, 
fine harmony, perfect propriety, and perfect rhythm, are d^ 
pendent on good disposition, — ^not that ’ dnlness which in 
flattering language we caH* godd tem|)er, bat the intellect 
itself^ adorned with excellent and amiable n)oral feelings ? 
Snrdy, altogether so, replied he. Must not aU these then be 
always pnrsaed by the youth, if they would perform their 
duties? They should, indeed be so pursued. Painting, 
indeed, is, somehow, full of these things, and so is eveiy other 
such kind of craftsmanship ; and weaving, too, is full thereof 
and embroidciy and architecture, and all craftship of all kinds 
of implements ; and yet further, the nature of animal bodies 
and of all plants, — ^for in all these is found either pro- 
priety or improprie^ : .and moreover, impropriety, want of 
rhythm, and want of harmony, are close akin to bad language 
and depraved manners, — ^their opposites being likewise related, 
and imitations of discretion and good morals. Entirely so, 
replied he. 

Chap. 2^1. — Must we, then, merely superintend the poets, 
and oblige them to present in their poems the idea of good 
morals, or else not write at all with us or should we super- 
intend all other craftsmen also, and restrain this immoral, un- 
disciplined, illibcij'^, indeclbnt style, so as not to exhibit it 
either in the representation of animals, or in buildings, or in any 
other craftsmanship, — so that he who cannot do this may not 
be sufiered to work with us? — we must do,J for /ear 
that our guardians, being trained 'by images of evil, as in 
bad pasture-land, by every day plucking and eating many 
different things, ^should establish rimpcrceptibly, by little and 
little, some migh,ty evil in their soul ; — but rather should we 
seek for such craftsmen, as, by the jiclp of a good natural 
genius, can invebtigate the nature of 'fne beautifiil and be- 
coming, — ^in order that our youths, dwelling, as it were, in a 
healthful place, may receive acivantage on* all sides, and 
so receive some service, either by sight or hearing, from 
fine productiftns, just as a breeze^ brings • health fibm 
healthy places, an^ imperceptibly lead tl^in from child-* 
hood onwards to resemblance, friendship, and harmony with 
right reason. Thus indeed, «aid he, the;^ would be brihight 
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in the best possible iipanner. In this case, then, Glancon, said 
I ; — is not mnsical training of thetatmost importance, inasmuch 
as rhjthm and harmonj enter largely into the inw^ part of 
the soul, and most powerfully affect it, at the same tibio 
ihtrodncing decorum', and rendering every one becoming, if 
properly trained, and, if is>t db, the reverse? — Moreover, 
the man, who has thus been brought up as he ought, very soon 
perceives whatever workmanship is defective and badly exe- 
cuted, or what productions are of such description, — and 
through a right feeling of disgust will praise and rejoice in the 
beautiful, and receiving it in his soul will be fostered thereby, 
and flius become a worthy, good man, — while, as to all that is 
base, ho will rightly despise and hate it, oven from early 
yontli, and before he can partake of reason ; and again, when 
reason comes, having been thus trained, he will heartily eiii- 
brace it, because ho cleai-ly recognises it from its intimate fa- 
miliarity with himself. This appears to me, replied he, the 
very reason, why there should bo musical training. Just as 
in learning our letters, said I, we are only then sufficiently in- 
structed, when we are acquainted, on meeting them, with the 
few clemontaiy letters through their various combinations, and 
do hot more or less despise them as unnecessary ^ be learnt, 
but take all pains to understand them thoroughly, — as we 
cannot be good grammarians till we do so. True. And supposing 
the images of letters were seen anyjvhere, either in water or in 
mirrors, should we not recognise them befole the letters them- 
selves or is this a part of the same art and study? Surely. 
Is it then true, what I san*, by the gods, that in this case we 
shall never become niusiq;ans, neither ourselves nor the guar- 
dians we talk of training, unless we understand the ideas of 
temperance, fortitude, liberality, and magnifi<^nceg and what- 
ever are akin to these, arc acquainted also with their con- 
traries, so familiar to all, and unless, wheresodrer they are, we 
observe both the virCfads themselves and the images thereof 
and despiso them neither in small nor groat instances, but 
conceive them tp be rather ^ part of the same art and stndy. 
It must be so, said he. Must not that person, then, said I, 
whose lot it is to have wirtnou^ habits in his sord, and what is 
prrjpoilioned and wrre^onding thereto in his appearance, par- 
take of the same Smpression and be a line (Spectacle to anyone 
who is ah{|gto behold him ? Quite Yet, what is muat*l)can 
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tifnlismostlovoly? Of course. HejtheMfwhoismoBtimisicfll 
dionld surely love those mA, who are most eminent in this 
way: but if a man be unmusical, he will not love them? He will 
n^ replied he, if he be at all defective^in his soul : still, 
it were in his body, he would bear with it, and he willing to 
associate with him. I understand^ said I, that your favourites 
are or have been of this kind : and I tw agn^ to that ; but 
tell me this, — ^is there any communion between temperance and 
excessive pleasure ? How can there ? said he^ for such plea> 
sure causes a privation of intellect, not less than grief But 
has it communion with any other virtue ? Not at all. What 
then, — ^has it communion with insolence and intemperance ? 
Most certainly. Can you mention a greater and more acute 
pleasure than what respects the matters of love ? I cannot, 
said he, nor yet one that is more insane. But right love 
is of a nature to love the beautiful and the good temperately 
and harmoniously ? Certainly. Nothing, then, which is mad, 
or allied to intemperance, may approach real and right love. 
It may not approach it. Nor may pleasure approach it ; nei- 
ther may the lover and the person he loves have communion 
with it, if riiey are rightly to love and bo beloved ? No, truly, 
said he ; they may not, Swrates. Thus, then, it seems, you wul 
lay down a law in the city you are establishing, that the lover 
shall love, converse, and associate with the objects of his love, 
as with a son, — from a virthous motive stkI with his consent; 
and as to eveiytoing else, every one will so converse with 
him whose love he solicits, as never to wish to associate for 
any other purpose but what we havJ •’?'! ; — ^for otherwise; he 
would undergo the reproach of bci^g unmusical and unac- 
quainted with the beautiful. It must be so, replied he. 
Do not you thiitk then, said I, that our diehourse concerning 
music is now concluded ? — ^For it has now terminated where 
it ought, — :as what is concerned with the art of music somehow 
ought to terminate in the love of the b^Miful. I agr^said he. 

Chap. XIII. — ^After music, then, our youths ‘must be 
trained in gymnastics. What tUbn ? In thii likewise they 
must needs be accurately trained, from infancy upwardis 
through their *whole life : — For the nJhttor, m<^hinks, stdhds 
somehow thus ;~and do you also consider.-^- 1 do not thinh^ 
that any sound body c.''n, by its own virtue, render the soul 
good ; and contrariwise, that a good youl can^ by its own 
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▼irtae» render the hodj the best poeaible : what think yon ? 
1 think *80 too, replied he. If llien, after having safBciently 
trained the intellect, we commit to it the careful managommt 
of what concerns the body, shall we not, as we are only 
l&ying down patterns, (that we may not be tedious,) act in 
a t^ht manner? EntireljP so.* We say then, that th^ 
must abstain f^m drunkenness ; for any one, rather than a 
guardian, might be allowed to get drunk, and not know 
where he is. It were ridiculous, said he, for a guardian to 
need a guardian himself. But what as respects meats fox 
these men are wrestlers in most important combats — are they 
not? Yes. Would not then the bodily state of the wrest 
lers suit such as these ? Perhaps so. But, said I, they are 
a sluggish set, and of dubious health : — do yon not observe, 
that they sleep out their life ; and, that if they only ever so 
little depart from their regular diet, such wrestlers become 
extensively and deeply diseased ? I do observe it. But a more 
elegant kind of exercise, said I, is required for our military 
wrestlers, — who, as dogs, ought to be wakeful, and see and 
hear most acutely, and endure, in their expeditions, many 
changes of water and food, of heat and cold, t/ at so they 
may not fail in their health ? I think po. Is not then the 
best kind of gymnastic exercise very like the simple music 
which we just before, described ? How mean you ? That the 
gymmistics should be simple and faoderate. and of that kind 
most especially which concern war. Of wWt kind ? Even 
from Homer, said I, one may learn such things as these : for 
you,know, that iu their /Military expeditions, at their heroes* 
banquets, he never feasm them with fish, not' even while 
they were by the sea at the Hellespont, nor yet with boiled 
flesh, but only ^Ith roast meat, as what s 6 ldiei 3 can most 
easily procure : for, in short, one can everywhere more 
easily use fire, than cany vessels about? Yes. Neither 
does Homer, I thinUf^ake any mention of seasonings : and 
this is what every wrestler knows, — that the body, to be 
in good conditiln, must absISiin from these. They are right, 
sud he, and do abstai^ Yot^du not then approve, friend, it 
would seem, of the S^jnacusan table, and the Vhrious Sicilian 
made-dishes, sin^ you think the other right? It seems I 
do not. You will disapprove also of a Corinthian girl, as a 
mistresstifor such as would be in good bodily ^ndition ? By 
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all meaBs. And likewise of those oaiel^ratiBd delioaoies of 
Attic confecUons ? Surelj. * As respects all such feeding and 
dieting, if we compare it to the mdodj and song piodnced 
in*full harmony and nnirersal rhythm, will not the com- 
liorijon hold goM ? Of course. And dhed not thatdirersit;^ 
cause insuboi^nation in this ‘case^*— disease in the other ? 'But 
simplicity in music, engenders temperance in the soul, — and 
in gymnastics, bodily h^th. True, said he. Xnd when in- 
subordination and diseases multiply in a <nty, must not many 
law-courts and medicine-halls be opened ; and will not the 
forensic and m<dicinal arts bo in request, when many, eyen of 
the free, will earnestly apply to them ? Of course. 

Chap. XIY. — Can you then adduce any greater proof of 
bad and shameful training in a city, than the fact of their 
needing phymcians and supreme magistrates, and these too, not 
only for base and low craftsmen, but for those also, who boast 
of having been liberally educated ; — and again, does it not seem 
base, and a great proof of defective education, to be obliged to 
see justice pronounced on us by others, as our masters and 
fudges, and yet to have no sense of it in ourselves ? This, 
replied he, i|^of all things the most base. And deem you not this 
far more base, said I ; when a person not only spends a great 
part of his life in courts of justice, as defendant or plaintiff— 
but, from ignorance of the beautiful, thinks be is renowned for 
his very dexterity in doing injustice, and his cleverness at 
turning through all'sorts of windings, and using every kind of 
subterfuge, with the idea of evading fustice, — and all this for 
the sake of small and contemptil .* things,— -ignorant lyow 
mudi better and more noble it were so to regulate life as not' 
to need a sleepy judge ? This, replied he, is still baser than 
the other. ^nd» to need the m^icinal aiA, said 1, not on 
account of wounds, or some incidental epidemic complaint, 
but through sloth, and such diet ac^ we mentione<l, being 
fflled with rheums and wind, like lakidkS, and obliging the 
skilful sons of ^sculapius to invent new names for diseases, — 
such as dropsies and catarrhs : — d» not you think this abomin- 
able ? Truly, replied he, those a{e very i|ew and strange names 
of 4iseB8oa Su^, said I, as I think, exhted not Jn the dayPof 
iEsculapius : and 1 guess so from this, that p^hen Euiypylns * 
was wounded at Tro^, and was getting l^mnian wine to drink 
with much flour sprinkled ii^ it, juid cheese grated (t|^l which 
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seem to be of inflanipialoTy tendency), the sons of ^Bonlapins 
neither blamed the woman whi presented it, nor reproved 
Patroolua, f<ir presenting the cure. Surely such a potion, mid 
he, is absurdlv improper for one. in such a case. Not so, mid 
1, if you consider,' th'at the descendants of ./Esculapius, as <they 
tell us, did not, before the^- time of Herodicus, practise the 
method of cure now in use, which puts the patient on a rag- 
men whereas Herodicus, being a teacher of youth, and in 
weak health too, confounded gymnastics and medicine, and 
made himself first very uncomfortable, and afterwards 
many others besides. How was that ? said he. By procur- 
ing himself a lingering death, said I ; for while he was con- 
stantly attending to his disease, which was mortal, he was not 
able, as I imagine, to cure himself ; though, to the neglect of 
everything else, he was constantly using medicines, and thus 
passed his life, always most uneasy, if he depart^ in the 
least from his usual diet ; and through this wisdom of his, 
struggling long with death, he arrived at old age. A mighty 
reward, said he, he reaped for his cleverness ! Such as 
became one, aiid I, who was unconscious that it was not from 


ignorance or inexperience of this method of cure^tthat JEscu- 
lapius did not discover it to his descendants, but simply because 
he was aware, that in all well-regulated states there evqry one 
had a certain work enjoined him, necessary to be done, and 
no one could bo permitted to have time or leisure to ^et sick 
throughout life, or busy himself with taking medicine ; — a 
fact that we amusingly discover in the case of labouring 
people, but do not see it^n that of the rich, and those reputed 
happy. How ? said he> 

Chap. Xy.~A builder, Te]>lied I, when he falls sick, gets 
from the .physieem some petion for throwing upc. his disease^ 
or purging it downwards, or else, by means of caustic or am- 
putation, for getting^fr^d from trouble ; but if any one pre- 
scribe him a system of regimen, putting caps on his head 
and so on, he quickly tells him that he has no leisure to lie 
sick, and it d«» not suit iiim to live in that manner, at- 


tending to his troubles, anc^. neglecting his duty'; and so, 
bidding the physician farewell, he returns to his ordinary 
kdiet, and, shoidd he recover, he goes on managing hu 
afiairs, but should his body be unable to* bear up against the 
<li.',cafe,^ie dies, and mta rid of troubles. Such an one, said 
he, ought to uj§p the £tt of medicine just in this manner. Is it 
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not, said I, becaaoe he has a certain IfRsiiiess,— -4i>nd which, if 
he does not do it, it is no psofit for him to liye ? Plainly, 
replied he. Bat the rich man, as we say, has no such work 
ftlltjltad him, from which, when compelled to refrain, life is not 
worth the having ? It is said so of him, al^least. You do not» 
mind, said l,what Phocylides say8,-i-that one ought, throughout 
life, to practise virtue. 1 think, replied he, we attended to that 
formerly. We shall not differ on this point, said 1. But iec 
ns learn, whether excessive attention to one’s disease is to be 
the business of the rich, and life is not worth keeping,^ if he 
does not ^ve this attention ; inasmuch, as such a life hinders 
the mind from attending to building and other arts, — but, as 
respects the exhortation of Fhocylides, it is no hindorance. 
Yes, by Zeus, said he, it is, and that in the greatest degree, 
when this unusual care of the body goes beyond gymnastics. 
It agrees neither with attention to private economy, or mili- 
tary expeditions, or sedentary magistracies in the city. But 
what is of most importance is, that such application to health 
ill suits any sort of learning and inquiry and solitary study, 
because one is then perpetually dreading certain pains and 
swimmings ^f the head, and blaming philosophy as the cause 
thereof,— so that, where there is this attention to health, it 
greatly hinders the practice of virtue and improvement therein, 
as it ipakes us always imagine that we are ill and ailing. V eiy 
probably, said he. And shail we not say, that JEsculapius too 
understood these tifings, when to persons in health, and such 
as used a wholesome diet, but were afflicted by some particular 
disease, to these and such kind* of ' ^institution be prescribed 
medicine, resisting their ailments by drugs and incisions, hut 
still ordering them their usual diet, that the public might not 
lie injured ; d}ut he did not attempt, either b^ low or nourish- 
ing diet, to cure thoroughly diseased ^sterns; and so to 
afford a long aifd miserable life to t^e man himself and his 
descendants too, who would probably btf of the same kind : 
for he did not think that a man ought to be cured, who could 
not live in the ordinary course, as an that case ^e would be of 
no service either, to himself or tlm state, ^ou m^e ASsculapius, 
a politician, observed he. Plaimy so, said I ; and his sons igay 
evince that he was so.* See you not again, tha? at Troy they, 
proved thidr braver jr in war, and, as I say, practised medicine 
* Yii* Maclyoi? qnd Fodaliriiife 
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likewiae? And ^ not jon^ remember, tl:at when MeneiMM 
was wonnded by ^mdarna, — ^ 

.. ..thejr sodced tile wound, (hea spread it o’er i 

With drags of bslm j power 

Imt as for what he wanted^ to eat or drink afterwards,‘’the} 
prescribed for him no more* than for Eniypylns, because the^ 
deemed external applications sufficient to h^ men, who 
before thej were wounded, had been healthy and moderate ii 
their diet, whatever potion they mi^ht have drunk at the 
time, but conceived, that a diseased constitution and an in> 
temperate life were beneficial neither to the men themselves nor 
to others, and that their art ought not to be employed on, nor 
minister to them, even were they richer than Midas.t How 
vastly clever, said he, you are mining the sons of ^sculapiust 
Chap. XVI. — It is quite right, replied 1 ; — though in op- 
position to us, the tragedy- writers, and Pindar also, say that 
^sculapius was the son of Apollo, j; and was induced by gold 
to undertake the cure of a rich man, already in a dying state, — 
for which indeed he was struck with a thunderbolt : — ^but we^ 
in accordance with what has been before said, will not believe 
thqm as to both these statements, but assert^ fiat were he 
re^y a god's son, he would not have been given to filthy 
lucre, — or else, if he were given to filthy lucre, he was not a 
god's son. This at least, said he, js quite correct. But what 
say yon to this, Socrates ? — Musf we not .provide good phy- 
sicians for the state ; and must not these probably be sudt as ' 
have been conversant wi^ great numbers both of healthy and 
sick people ; and' judges' also, who have had experience of 
all varieties of dispositions' ? I am speaking particularly, said 
I, of those who are good ; but Qell me,3^'aTe you aware 
who*they are, thitt I deem'snch ? QI shall be,^ if you will 
tell me, rejdied he. I will try to do so, said I ; but you are 
inquiring in one an^ t&e same question about two different 

* Horn. n. iv. 218, thongli somewhat modified by Plato, 
f Plato is here^ading to Tyfteos, Eleg. iii. r. 6 
OiS* il TtOi^voIo pi&iy' xftpiivrepoc dq 
^ nXovroiq it Miiim koI KivAptf piBiotf. 

t .Respecting'chis power of .Ascnlapias to raise the dead, comp. Pind. 
Pyth iii. V. 96, &of Euripides, also, in the openhig lines of the Alcestis, 
remarks, that^soolapins was stroek with lightning, but witiwot ■■rfgt.iMg 
,any reason- 
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things. . As how ? said he. PhymoiBhe, replied I, would he> 
come extremely skilled, if, Aoin ebildhoM upwards, they 
woidd, in course of learning their art, gain experience from a 
lar^ number of bodies, and these too of a very sitAly charac> 
ter, — especially if they should be themselves 'afflicted with all * 
kinds of maladies, and not be alto^etlier of a healthy const! > 
tntion,— fpr it is not by the body, metbinks, that they cure the 
body (else their own bodies would never be allowed to be 
diseased, or become so), but they cure the body by the soul, 
which, while in a diseased state, or becoming so, is incapable 
of properly performing any cure whatever. Right, said he. But 
as for the judge, friend, said 1, he governs the soul by the soul ; 
and if it has been bred up from childhood with depraved 
souls, has constantly associated with them, and has itself com- 
mitted all sorts of crime, it cannot so far emancipate itself^ as 
of itself to judge correctly about others* ill deeds, just as 
happens with respect to bodily ailments : — ^no, it mnst even 
in youth be unacquainted with and unpolluted by bad habits, 
if it would be fair and honourable itself and judge correctly of 
wliat is just. Hence, therefore, the virtuous, even in youth, 
appear simple and easily deceived by the unjust, because they 
have within them, forsooth, no dispositions corresponding in 
sentiment with those of the wicked. Aye, indeed, said 
he, this very often happens to them. For this reason, 
said I, the good judge must not be a youth, but old,— 
one who has been fate in learning the nature of wicked- 
ness, which he apprehends not as a T><H;uliar quality resident 
in his own soul, but from having, as u foreign one, long studipd 
it in the souls of others, and from having ascertained the nature 
of its evil by positive science, rather than personal experience. 
Such an onetas this, said he, is likely to bb a very noble 
judge. And a good one too, said 1 ; the very thing you re- 
quired : for the man with a good soul is ^^d while on the 
other hand, the clever, slyly suspicious man, — he, -namely, who 
has himself committed much sin, and is deemed subtle and wise 
when in the society of his equals, lias the rejiAte of being a 
clever, wary kind of person, beq^uee hethas constantly in bis 
eye those ’tiinl. j that reside within himself but,;!frhenever lie 
approaches the good,.wbo are his seniors, he a^ipears mightily 
inferior,, unseasonably suf^icious, and wholly ignorant of 
moral integrity, having witlpn him no ^models of ii#y sack 
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quality ; but, on (he other hand, as be has more fj^nent in> 
teroonrse with the wicked tiufn with the wise, he appears, 
both to himself and others, nunsnally wise, rather than ifno- 
rant. Quite true, said he. 

Chap. XVII.— VVe must not then, said I, in such d man 
as thi^ look for a wise an<r good judge, but in the former one. 
Vice, indeed,^can never know both itself and virtue j but virtue, 
where the moral temper is gradually instructed, will attain to 
a scientific knowledge both of itself and depravity also:— 
this man, then, and not the wicked one, is, as I think, 
wise. I, too, said he, am of the same opinion. You will 
establish, then, in your state a science of medicine such as 
we 'have described, and along with it a corresponding sys- 
tem of judicature, both of which together may carefully pro- 
vide for such of your citizens as are naturally well disposed 
both in body and in mind ; while, as regards the opposite, such 
as are diseased in their bodies, they should let die ; but 
as for those who are thoroughly evil ^nd incurable as to the 
soul, these they are themselves to put to death ? It seems, 
at any rate, the best, said he, that can happen, both for those 
who are thus afflicted and for the state itself, t As respects 
your youths, however, it is quite plain, said I, that they will 
be cautions in calling in the aid of judicial science, so long as 
they are employed, on that simple music, which, we said, 
generates temperance. Of couibe, said ||o. Will not then, 
the musician who pursues gymnastics, on tho very same prin- 
ciples as his own art, prefer doing so in such a way as not to 
want medicine except /hen absolutely necessary ? I think 
sol His exercises too, and his labours, he will perform with 
reference more to the spirited portion* of bis nature thus 
stirred into aetkm, than to mere physical 'strength,— differ- 
ently, indeed, from all other wrestlers, wlm take food and 
undergo toil with a viqjw to tho promotion of bodily strength ? 
Most true, said he.** In that case, said I, Glaucon, they who 
propose to teach music and gymnastics, propose thorn, not for 

* Ti BvfiotiSie. Tbiatrefers to^lato’s diTuion of the mental fiusnltiea 
■ iqfo ri XoytoTuedv and rb SKoyov, the latter of whidh ia again divided 
^ into rb Ov/iuei^ and rb l«ri0v/xi}r(icdv. The art of gynmaatica, he con- ' 
'* oeives then, baa its object — not ao much thetpromotion of Ibe bodily 

strength, as the excitement of the spirited part of onr nature, ^ 4 ^ 
/v/aottdjg. 
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what some imagine, namely, to cure the bod^ by the one, and 
tLe soul by the other. If notf what is their motive ? asked 
he. . They seem to propose them both, said I, chiefly on the 
Bours account. As how ? Perceive you not, said 1, how 
those *persons have regulated their intellect 'itself who have ' 
all their life been conversant with gymnastics, yet never 
Btudiod music,— or how those are afiectcd who l^ve lived in 
a manner quite the reverse of this ? What are you speaking 
about 7 said he, Of savageness and fierceness, said I, and again 
of efleminacy and mildness. Yes, I understand, said he > 
that is, persons who apply themselves to unmized gymnastics 
become moro sava^ th^ they ought ; and those again 
[|who attend3 to music alone, arc softer than becomes them. 
And moreover, said I, this very savageness imj>arts probably 
a certain spirit to the disposition, and, if rightly discipline^ 
will become fortitude ; but when stretched too far, it will 
probably become indecently fierce and troublesome. So I 
think, said he. But what ; — ^will not the philosophic nature 
partake of the mild also ; and when this disposition is carried 
to excess, may it not prove softer than it ought, and if rightly 
disciplined, 4<}th mild and modest ? Just so. We say 
also, that our guardians ought naturally to be possessed of 
both. They ought. Ought ihey not, then, to be made to 
suit one another ? Of course. And the soul of the person 
thus suited is temperate anch brave ? Certainly. But the 
soul of a person not ro suited is cowardly and savage ? Espe- 
cially so. * 

CuAP. XVIIl.— As a matter of dourse^ then, when oqe 
consents to be soothed with the charms of music, and to have 
poured into his soul through his ears (as through a pipe) 
those lately <pUed the sweet, cffeniinate, aiJfl doleful har> 
monies, and spends the whole of his life bumming ditties and 
charmed with mefody,* — such an one„ first of all, — should 
he possess any spirit, — softens it like iron, and makes it ser- 
viceable, instead of useless and harsh. When, however, he 

^ * 6r. orav uiv ri{ /lOvoiKy BaravXcti' xat KtA-ax^lv dti t&v 

<Srw>>, Sid vi>v oj) t//^Te IXkyofitv rdg yXvKtiae rc xai 

liaKagde 5«c apfioviae vat fiivvpiZuv n Kai yfjmvwfuvoc bvd 

rije yoffe SiartKS rbv /Slov ISKov, Ste. The verb pivvpiJjtiv signifies to 
nng fn a high anil plaiutije key, — sometimes, also, to vhine ; yavovv is 
demed Arena y&v^, tpltndour,joy, and hence means to be radiant vntk 
pleasure, to be df joyful comtenancf, 
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positively deolineo densting, and becomes the victim of a kind 
of fascination, — after this, he is melted and dissolved, till his 
spirit is quite spent, and the nerves are, as it were, cut out 
from his soul, making him an effeminate warrior.* Qum so 
indeed, said he. Aye, — said I ; if he had originally poa» 
sessed a nature devoid of * spirit, he would (quickly have done 
thus ; but, if Pie possesses^ one of high spirit, it makes the 
mind weak, and causes it to be quickly overbalanced, speedily 
either excited and overcome; and hence men become out- 
rageous and ill-tempered, rather than high-spirited. Quite 
so, indeed. But what ; — if a man labour much in gymnastics 
and live on extremely good diet, but pay no attention to 
music and philosophy ; is he not first of all, from having his 
body in good condition, abundantly filled with prudence 
and spirit, and does he not become braver than he was 
before? Surely. But what; — supposing he does nothing 
else, and has no commerce with the Muses, not even if he had 
any love of learning in his soul, as neither having a taste for 
investigation, nor sharing in any intjniry or reasoning, or 
other musical pursuit whatever, does it not become feeble, 
deaJ^ and blind, as being neither awakened, noi;> nurtured, nor 
his perceptions purified ? J ust so. Such an one then be- 
comes, I suppose, a hater of argument, and indisposed to 
music, — one who. cannot at all be reasoned into anything, 
but conducts himself in all matters with violence and ferocity, 
like a wild beast ; and thus he lives in ignorance and bar- 
barity, out of measure, and unpolished ? Quite so, said he. 
Corresponding then t^ these two tempers, it seems, I would 
say, that some deity has furnished men with two arts, — ^mnsic 
and gymnastics, — relating re.s{)ectively to the high-spirited 
and the philosophic natare, — ^not indeed^ folk, the soul and 
body, otherwise than as a by-work and accessory, but with a 
view to those t^o «tempcrs, that they may be mutually 
suitable to each other by being tightened and loosened at 

* Allusion it here made toriom. II. xvii. y. 586 : — 

"EKrop, Tiefi o* tr’ aXXoc 'AxaiHv rap/3qff««v ; 

Glov t/lBviXaov i/ti'krptirae, r6 irdpoc srep 

What chiefs of all the Grecians sh^ henceforth 
9ear Hector, who from Menelaus shrinks 
Once deenv’d effeminate.* Ckneptr. 
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pleasure. Aye,-»it eeetns so. Wboer^r then can most 
cleverly mingle gymnastics \Hth music, and introduce them 
in instest measure into the soul, this person we may most 
pro^rly call completely musical, and most harmoniously 
disposed,— far more, indeed, than the*man who puts in' 
tune the strings of an Instrufhent. Yeiy likely, So- 
crates, said he. Shall we uot then, always need, Glancon, 
such a president in our city, if its government is to be 
kept entire ? It will indeed to quite needful, as for at least 
as we can. 

Chap. XIX. — ^The above then are probably the true 
models both of education and discipline : — ^for why should 
one go through the dances, the hunts of wild beasts with 
dogs and nets, the wrestlings and the horse-races expedient 
for such persons ? — ^for it is almost manifest that they follow 
as a matter of omrse, nor are they at all hard to discover. 
Well, said ho, perhaps they are nr)t difficult. Granted, said 
I : — but after this, what had we next to determine ? — ^Is it 
not, which of these shall govern, and be governc<l ? What else ? 
Is it not plain that the governors should be the elder, and 
the governed the younger? Plain. And also, that the best 
of them [^should govern ?3 Aye, — ^that too. And the best 
husbandmen ; — ^are they not the cleverest in tillage ? Yes. 
Now, if it be fit that our guardians be the best, will they not 
be most strictly watchful wer the city? Yes. With 
this view should we not make them prudent, and able, and 
careful also of the city ? It is thd fact. At any rate a man 
would be most careful of what he ha]'-)}!-ns to love? Necessarijy 
so. And this at least one must especially loi'e, — namely, what 
he deems to have a community of interest with himself^ espe- 
cially when he conceives, that in lauothcr’s ^ood fortune he 
may find good fortune too,'! — but if otherwise, the reverse ? 
Just so, said he. We must choose then, from the rest of the 
guardians such men, as on inquiry most o^ all seem to per- 
form with all cheerfulness through an entire life whatever 
they doom expedient for the state,-^while, as t# the inexpe- 
dient, they will not do it by any gieans at all. These are just 
the proper persoas, said ho. I really think thal^ they ouglft 
to be observed at alj stages of life, whether^they act con- 
sistently with this opinion, without either being reduced or 
forcibly compelled inconsideTS'^lv to throw up the opinion, 
of its being a duty to do what is best for the ^te. What 
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throwing np do jmi mean ? eaid he. I will teU j^on, said 1. 
Opinion seems to me to come £Pom the intellect either rolun* 
tarily or involantarily, — ^roluntarily indeed as regards fidse 
opinion, [^when it comes^ from him who unlearns it,— ^nt 
' involuntarily, as' rbgards eveiy tive one. The case of. the 
voluntary one, replied h€^ I understand; but that of the 
involuntary I want to learn. What ; — are not even yon of 
opinion, saidt I, that men are deprived of good things involun- 
tarily, but of evil things voluntarily? Is being deceived respect* 
ing the truth no evil, and the attainment of truth no good ? and 
think you not, that to form opinions respecting things as they 
really exist is attaining the truth? Aye, said he, you speak cor- 
rectly : — they do indeed seem to me to be deprivea unwill- 
ingly of true opinion. Are they then thus affected by being 
robbed, or enchanted, or forced ? Now, at any rate, said' he, 
I do not understand you. I am probably expressing myself 
said I, just like the tragedians : * for, I say, t^t those 
[have their opinions3 stolen, who change them through per- 
suasion, or else forget them; because, in the one case, they 
are imperceptibly removed by time, and in the other by 
reasoning: — now perhaps you understand? ^Yes. And 
those, 1 say, are forced out of their opinions, whom grief or 
agony obliges to change them ? This too, said he, I under- 
stand, and you * are right in saying so. Those, moreover, 
methinks, you will say, are enchanted out of their opinions, 
who change them, either bewitched by ^pleasure or appalle<l 
by fear. For whatever deceives, said he, seems to exercise a 
kind of magical enchantment. 

Chap. XX. — ^Wo must now then inquire, — as 1 was saying 
before, — ^who are the best guardians of their own particular 
maxim, that tlMy should whatever they deem to be best for 
the state; and they should observe them too quite from child- 
hood, setting before them such work, as may lead them most 
readily to forget such a matter and delude themselves ; and 
we should choose one who is mindful and hard to be deluded, 
while one wLo is not so vC'e should reject : — is that it ? Yes. 
• 

I * Plato here idlndes to the obscure style sometimes adopted by them to 
mystify the hdarers. Comp. viii. ch. 3, where they are spoken of as wpd{ 
vatdac fifi&Q irthZoiiiraQ Kai i^if^okoyovfiivqB. Aris- 

tophanes all through “ the Frogs” caricatures this my8wying,*^>ombustM 
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And we most appoint them lahonn and pains and contests, in 
which we must obserre these irery same tl6ngs. Bight, said 
be. Should we not, also, said I, appoint a third contest, that 
of 4he mountebank kind ; and look to see, just as persons 
lead young colts amidst noises and taraults, to find out, 
whether they are frigh^ned? — s^d thus, while yet young, 
they must be led into Tarious fearful situation's, and again 
be thrown back into pleasures, trying them &r more than 
gold in the fire, whether a person appears hard to be beguiled 
by mountebank tricks, and is of composed demeanour amidst 
all, because he is a good guai'dian of himself, and of that 
music in which he h^ been instructed, proving himself in 
all these respects to be in just rhythm and harmony. Being 
of such character, he would truly be most useful both to him- 
self and the state. And he who in childhood, youth, and 
manhood, has been thus tried, and come out pure, may be ap- 
pointed governor and guardian of the state ; honours ore to 
be paid him while he lives, and at his death he should receive 
the highest rewards of public burial and other memorials : — 
while one that is not such we must reject. Somewhat like this, 
methinks, Glaucon, said I, — for we have only drawn it in out- 
line, not deilned it accurately,* — should be the mode of choos- 
ing and establishing our governors and guardians. I think so 
too, rejoined he. Is it not then really most correct to call 
these the perfect guardiana both as to what relates to ene- 
mies abroad and friends at nome, for taking from one party 
the will, and from the other th^ power of doing mischief, 
while the youth (whom we just no<iN^called guardians) will be 
allies and auxiliaries to the decrees of tho governors ? Yes, 1 
think so, replied he. 

Chap. XXI.-pWhat then, said I, shoi^d be out plan, 
when we at6 fiilafying by one ot the well-intentioned and 
necessaiy untruths, such as we just mentioned, with a view 
to jiersuade chiefly the governors thbmselves ; — but, if not 
these, the rest of the state ? What kind of untruth do you 
mean ? Nothing new, said I, but^oinothing l^e the Phoeni- 
cian fibblejl* which has often taken pl^e heretofore, as the 

* Gr. itt tv riir^f ui) St* dKptjSilac, Co^p. yI. cb — 

lx*^C yip riv rAirov \iya>, where rvwov. ae h^ means a gentrmt* 
notion or aketeh, like iiroypa^iivto, ch. 16 of the saiM book.. 

t The scholiast tella os that the Phoenician fsble had reference to the 

‘ U 
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poets swyand have persuaded tts, bat whioh bas not bappeU^ 
in onr times, nor do I know wbother it is likely to kappen,— 
to persoade one of which indeed requires great snasive power. 
You seem to me, said he, to hesitate to tell it ! I shall appear 
to you, said I, to hecitate with very good reason, whenever I 
shul tell it. Speak, said he, and ^ not afraid. I will tdl 
you then, though I know not with what courage, or what 
words 1 am' to use in telling you ; — and I will attempt, 
first of all to persuade the governors themselves, and the 
soldiers, and then also the rest of the state, that, whatever 
training or education we gave them, all these particulars 
seemed to aficct and befal them like dreams, while really they 
were in course of formation and development beneath the 
earth, where are fabricated not only themselves, but alsc 
their armour and other equipments: — ^bnt after they were 
completely fashioned, the earth, who is their mother, brought 
them forth; and now they ought to consult the interests 
of the country in which they reside as for a mother and 
nurse, and to defend her in case of invasion, and to 
look upon the rest of the citizens as their brethren, and 
sprung from the same soil. It is not without Jceason, sud 
he, that some time back, you were ashamed to toll this false- 
hood. Quite so, said I : — ^but still hear the remainder of 
the fable. All of you in the state truly are brethren (as 
we shall tell them by way of fitbjje) ; but the God, in form- 
ing you, mixed gold in the formation of Aich of you as are 
able to govern ; — on whi«h account they are the most 
honourable; — in such asfje auxiliaries, silver; — and in the 
husbandmen and other craftsmen, iron and brass. Since 
then you are all of the same kindred, you would for the most 
}iart beget children rcsem^ing yourselves;,, an^ sometimes 
perhaps silver will be generated out of gold, and out of silver 
there might be a golden ofEspring ; and thus In all other ways 
Qaro they generated^ out of one another.* Governors then, 
first and chiefly, the God charges, that over nothing are they 
to be such good^ guardians, tPr to keep such vigilant watch, as 

myths related about the dragon atd the sown men that arose at the 
bidding of Cadnins, the son m Agenor, and grandson of Poseidon and 
•libya, whose nattve^ponotry was Phoenicia. 

* Aristotle makes some rather strong remarks on these views in his 
Pelit. ch. 2, § 15. ed. Schneid. 
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oyer tbmr diildrea know] with which of these prin- 
ciples their soola are imbued; — and should tiieir desoendants 
be of brass or iron, they will show them no indulgence what- 
eF#r, but assigning them honour just proportioned to their 
natural temper, will thrust them down to the rank of craftennei) 
or husbandmen. And if again igiy from among these latter 
shall exhibit a golden or silver sort of nature, they are to 
papr them honour and elevate them ; — some to^he guardian- 
ship, others to the rank of auxiliaries, — the oracle having de- 
clare that the state shall perish whenever iron or brass 
diall hold its guardianship. With respect to this &blo then, 
have ^on any means of persuading them of its truth? 
None, said he, of persuading these men themselves ; but 1 
have as respects their sons and posterity, and the rest of 
mankind afterwards. Even this, said I, would act well in 
making them more anxious about the state's welfare, and 
for one another ; for I almost understand what you mean ; — 
and this truly will lead the same way as the oracle. 

Chap. X All.— A s for ourselves, having armed these earth- 
born sons, let us lead them forward under the conduct of their 
leaders ; and when they are come into the city, let them con- 
sider where^hey may best pitch their camp, so as best to keep in 
order those within it, should any one be unwilling ,to obey the 
laws; and likewise how they may defend it against those 
without, should any enemy come, like a wolf, on the fold. 
And when they hvve pitchM their camp^ and sacrificed to 
the proper divinities, let them er^ their tents : is that the 
way? Just so, said he. They sh'^t^ld be such then as may 
suffice to defend them, both from winter’s cold and summer- 
heat? Of course ; for I think, said he, you are alluding to 
houses. Yes, said I, those of the military class, not those 
of the monby-n^ers. How, replied he, do you say that 
the latter diSersi from the former ? 1 will tiy to tell you, 

said I ; for, of all things, it is the hiost dreadful, and dis- 
graceful to shepherds, to breed, as guardians of the flocks, 
such kind of dogs, and in such^a manner, as that, either 
through want of diwipline, or hunger, or some other ill habit, 
the dogs should themselves att^pt to fiurt the sheep, and so 
resemble wolves rather than dogs. It is dreadfal, of conAc, 
said he. ^ Must we *not then take all care, test our allies art* 
thus ' towards our citisens, as being the more poweiful, and^ 

^2 
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instead of generous alUea, resemble savage masters? We 
must take oare, suJl he. Would they not be prepared to 
exerdse the graatest caution^ if the^ were really well edu- 
cated? They are so, moreover, replied ho. I then, for iny 
part, observed : that you cannot properly insist on, friend 
Glaucon; but what we wore just now saying is proper; 
namely, that they should have a good education, whatever its 
nature, if they are to possess what is most important towards 
rendering them mild, both among themselves and towards 
those under their guardianship. Right, said he. In addition 
then to this training, any intelligont person would say, that 
their houses and all other effects ought to be so contr^ed, as 
neither to impede their guardians in becoming the very best 
possible, nor to excite them to the injliiy of the other citisens. 
Aye, and he will say true. If then they intend to be such, 
consider, said I, whether they ought to live and arrange thmr 
household in some such manner, as follows : First, let none 
}»osses8 any private property unless it be absolutely necessary: 
ncxt,let none have any dwelling, or store-house, into which any 
one that pleases may not enter : then, as for necessaries, let 
them be such as both temperate and brave champions in war 
may require ; making for themselves this law, nc^ to receive 
such a reward of their guardianship from the other citisens, as 
to have either surplus or deficiency at the year’ s end. Let them 
also frequent public meals, as in camps, and live in common ; and 
we most tell them, that they hav^ ever in^^heir souls from the 
gods a divine gold and sil^r, and therefore have no need of 
that which is human ; afid that it were profane to pollute the 
poSsesedon of the divine ore, by mixing it with the alloy of the 
mortal metal ; because the money of the vulgar has produced 
many impious dmds, while that which they have is pure ; and 
that of all men in the city,' they alone should no;, be allowed 
to handle or touch gold or silver, or harbour it under their 
roo^ or cany it aboitl, nor to drink out of silver or gold. 
By such means they will be likely to preserve both them- 
selves and the state; but \|henever they shall possess private 
lands and hoWs, and money, they will be^me stewards 
and farmers instf >4 of guatdoms, and hateful masters instead 
, of' allies to tfie ^ ^ citizens ; in hating indeed, and being 
'bated, in plott.^^^^ being plotted against, they wifi 
pass the whole of tne*id. ; much more frequently and more 
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really terrified by the enemies from withimthan by those from 
without, as they and the rest of the state are hastening very 
near to destruction. For all these reasons, said I, we must say, 
thft our guardians should be thus regulate^ both as to their 
houses and ail other matters. And let us consider these things 
as law ; shall we not ? By all nlbans, said Olaucon. 
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Id the fourth hook^ after defining the true posidon and ftinctions of the 
fv\ai and the arrangement of a model state,— which he further ooai- 
ceives to comprise, as essentials, wisdom, temperance, fortitude, and 
jnsdce, the necessary nnion and coherence of which he demonatratea by 
analogy with the numerous mental fiiculdes, whidi, like the members m 
a state, exist by mutual connexion and dependence. This concord of 
ftculties is at the bottom of Plato’s nodon of a state ; and this conad- 
tutes juatloe, the benefita of which are negadvely prored by the ex- 
posure of injustice. This justice, however, he proves to have numerous 
Vamifications, just in the same way as both himself and Aristotle eon- 
oeive that under the term politics is included everything that concerns 
civil administration when placed in the hands of the people themselves, 
both generically and in its specific departments. 

Chap. I. — Adimantus hereupon rejoining ' said : What 
answer will yon make, Socrates, if one were to say that 
yon do not make these men veiy happy, — and that owing 
to themselves, whose property the state really is,-~-yet 
they enjoy no advantage in the state,^ such as otheia do 
who possess lands, build beautiful and large houses, pnrohase 
suitable furniture, offer., sacrifices to the gods at their own 
eapense, entertain strangers, and, as you were just now 
saying, possess gold and silver, and everything generally 
supposed to contribute towards making men happy. A^e, 
doubtless, he may say, \hey seem, like hired auxUianes, 
to be settled in the state for no other purpose than keeping 
guard. Yes, said 1 ; and that too only for their main- 
tenance, without receiving, like the rest, pay as well as ra- 
tions ; — so that they are not to be allowed so much as to travel 
abroad privately, though they wish it, nor bestow money on 
mistrestes, nor^nd it in such other ways as those do who are 
reputed to»be happy. These and many "such like things 
you leave ont«of the accusation. Well^ let these charges too, 
said he, be made a^nst them. What answer then,' are we 
to m;A.e, yon asli^r I do. While travelling on the same 
( 
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roaid, we shall fin^ methinks, what is to be^eaid : fox- we shall . 
state, that it would be nothing strange, were these men, under 
these oiicumstanoes, to be the happiest possible :->7et it was 
not with an eye to this, that we are establishing our state, — 
to have any one tribe in it remarkably'happy, but that ther 
whole state might be so to the fullest extent ; for we judged, 
that in such an one more particularly we should meet with 
justice, and agun in that the worst established ihjustice ; and 
that, on thoroughly examining these, we might determine 
what we hare long been seeking. Now then, as we sup- 
pose, we are forming a happy state, not by selection, making 
some few only so in it, but the whole : and we will next 
consider one its reverse. Just as if, when we were paint- 
ing human figures, a person should come and blame ns, 
saying, that we do not place the most beautiful colours on 
the most beautiful parts of the creature, — ^inasmuch as the 
eyes, the most beautiful part, were not painted with purple, 
but black; we should seem perhaps to make a sufficient an- 
swer to him, by saying, Clever fellow, do not suppose that 
we ought to paint the eyes so beautifully, as that they 
should not ^pear to be eyes, and so with the other parts ; — 
but consider, rather, whether, in giving each particular part 
its due, we make the whole beautiful. And especially now, 
do not oblige us to confer such happiness on our guardians as 
shall make them anything ^rather than guardians : for we 
know how to dibss out the husbandmen in fine robes and 
g^rd them with gold, and bid thcRn till the ground with a 
^ew to pleasure only,-*-and in like\ianncr, those who make 
^earthenware, to lie at their ease by the fire, drinking and 
feasting, and placing the wheelnear them to work just so much 
as they like ; — an^ so also how to«confer happiness on every 
one in such a manner as to render the whole state happy. But 
do^ not advise lA in this way; because, if we obey yon, 
neither will the husbandman be really a husbandman, nor the 
potter a potter ; nor will any one else be really of any of 
those professions of which the stafb is composed. As to all 
the r^ it is of less consequence : — ^fsr, when shoemakers 
becoifie bad and corrupt, and* profess to be shoemakees 
when Aey are not so, no great mischief befall t& state ; but 
when gfuaraians of tlfe laws and of the state are not so really, 
Imt only in appearance^ yon see how entirelv they destroy 
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the whole state, an^ on the other hand, that the^ alone have 
the opportunity of man aging it well and effecting its happiness. 
If then we would appoint men who shall he really gnardrans' 
of the city, Qet us choose^ those who will be least huraul to'ift ; 
but he who says 'that they should be a kind of farmers, and 
as in a festival meeting, not in a state, jolly entertainers, 
must speak of something else rather than a city. We must 
consider, then, whether we establish guardians with this 
view, that they may enjoy the greatest liappiness, — or, look- 
ing to the entire state, we regard whether it is to be 
found therein ; and we must compel these idlies and guar- 
dians to do this, and persuade them to become the best 
performers of their own particular work, and act also towards 
all others in the same manner ; and thus, as the whole city 
becomes prosperous, and well constituted, we must permit its 
several classes to share in that degree of happiness which their 
nature admits. 

Chap. II. — I think yon say well, said ho. Well then, 
said I, what is near akin to this, shall 1 be thought to sa^ 
lightly. In what particularly ? With respect to all other arti- 
ficers again, consider whether these things corrunt them, so 
as to make them bad workmen. To what do you allude ? 
Riches, said I, and poverty. As how ? Thus : — ^WSuld the 
potter, think yon, after he has beconie rich, have any desire 
still to mind his art? By no means, said he. But will he 
not become more idle and careless than he was before? 
Much more so. Will hQ„‘not then become a worse potter? 
This too, much more so, t j«l he. And, moreover, being unable 
through poverty to supply himself with tools, or other 
requisites of his art, his workmanship will be more imper- 
fectly executed^^ and his sons, or others whom he instructs, 
will be inferior artists. diT course they will. Owing to both 
these causes, then, [^namely^ poverty and riches, the work- 
manship in the arts becomes inferior, and [the artists] 
themselves inferior too. It appears so. We have then, 
it seems, fou^d out othci^ things for our guardians, against 
which they must by all means watch, that they may not 
^^eal into the state withourtheir knowledge, Of what sort 
are these ? ' Riches, said I, and poverty ; — ^the one engender- 
ing luxury, idleness, and a love of innovation ; — ^the other, 
illiberality and misohief^ as well as a love of iunovation. 
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Quite BO, said he. But, Socrates, pray, oounder this • 
bow is OUT state te hare the power of engaging in war, 
when she is. possessed of no money, especially if compelled 
- to #age war against a great and op^ent (me ? It is plain, 

, said 1, that to fight against one is somewhat difficult;* 
but against two such is more easja How say yon ? replied 
he. First of all, now, said I, if there is any occasion for 
fighting, will they not, being practised warriors, ffight againrt 
rich men? Yes, surely, said be. What then, said I, Adi- 
mantus, would not a single boxer, trained as highly as 
possible to this exercise, seem to you easily able to fight 
against two who are not boxers, but on the other band, 
are rich and fat? Not perhaps with both at once^ 8ai(l 
be. Not eren, stud I, if he should be enabled to retire 
a little, and then turn back and ^ve a blow to the furthest 
in advance, and repeat this frequently in the sun and heat ? 
— ^would not a person of this kind easily defeat many such 
as these ? Clearly so, and no wonder, said he. But think 
you not, that the rich have more science and experience in 
boxing than in the military art? I do, said he. In that case, 
according t^appearances, our wrestlers will easily combat with 
doable and .threefold their number. I will agree with you, 
said he ; for I believe you say right. But what, — supposing 
they were to send an embai^ to anothet state, informing 
them of their true situation, telling them. We make no use 
either of gold or sil'Mr, neither is it lawful for us to use them, 
while for you it is so : — ^if then yoobecome our allies in war, 
you shall receive tlie enemy's spoilt; — think you that any, 
on hearing this, would choose to fight against stanch Obd 
resolute dogs, rather than in alliance with the dogs to fight 
against fat and jiender sheep ? j think nqt ; but, if the 
wealth of aU* the rest be accumulated in one single state, take 
care that it Qtbe wealthy state]] does not endanger that 
which is poor. How good you are, sud I, to think that any 
other deserves to be called a state except such as we have 
ostablisheiL Why not ? said he.s To those ^thers, said I, 
we must give a more magnificent apj^llation ; for each of 
them comprise^ very many statcA, and is not one, as was sqjd 
in the game;* for there are always in them, However sniall, 

* The sdudiast telli ns, that “ to play at oities (ir^Xctf iroi^nv) is a 
Uad of game at di(»iin which the players eried,—** One city," or "Many 
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they two puties hoatile to eftoh other«— the poop And the 
u *** again there aie very many ^-i4o 

wtoch, u yon apply as to one, you would be entiiely Boit- 
as to many, giving one party the goods itnd 
|»wer, OP even persons, of the other, yon will always have 
the many for your allies, p-nd the few for enemies : mid, so 

^ managed temperately, as lately esta- 
bliwed, it will be the greatest, — ^not I mean in mere xepnte, 
but really the greatest, though its defenders were no Lire 
tbw one tbo^d ; for » single state of such sise you will 
rasilj find, either among Greeks or barbarians, but matnr 
which have the repute of being many times larger thMi one 
ho adifferent opinion? No, by Zens, 

then, said I, will probably be the beet 
boundaiy-mark for our rulers as to the size that a state should 
attun, and w^t extent of ground sliould be marked oflF for 

Jk without reference to anything 

fupthep?+ What boundary? said he. I suppose, said I, 
[it should be] this; So long as the city, as it increases, 
continues to be one, so far it may inorea?e, but no 

?!Jk®'* • lie. We will impose, then, this 

lurther injunction on our guardians, to take cate by all 
m^s that the city be neither small nor great, but of mode- 
frf. and one only. This probably, said he, wiU be a 

trilling mjunction. A more trifrmg one Still, said I, is what 
we ptevioi^y mentioned, when we observed, that if any de- 
wndant of the guardiansioe depraved, be should be dismissed 
toe ether classes ; and if one from the other classes be worthy, 
he should l>e promoted to that of the guardians ; — ^by all which 
It was intended to show that all the other citizens should 
apply themselves each to that particular art for which he has 
a. natural genius, that so, each minding his cfwn proper work, 

and he informs us, moreover, that the expression was pro 

* These notion-' are severely Commented on by Aristotle in Us PoL 

t From the previons disenssion Inspecting the unity snd harinonv of a 
sta^, Sowates i^noeives that it may be inferred abo what decirion sWU 
•be foraeWrespectinjp its sise and boundaries ; and he wishee it to be in* 
erauad only in rach way as may be consistent with moderate balk, ni 

not endanger ito unity and the harmony of its several parts. 
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Aliould not become many, bnt one ; and thoe, oonseqaently, tbe 
whole - etate would bare the nature of unity ; — ^not plnmity. 
Wollf«>-thi8, indoed, said he, is a still more trifling injunction 
tiftn the other. We do pot here^ said I, good Adimantns, as 
any one might suppose, impose on them, many and grave in- 
junctions, but all of them rathewtrifling, if they take care of 
one grand point that we speak about, or rather not so mndi 
great as sufficient. What is that ? said he. The education, 
skid 1, and nurture of children ; for if, by being well edn> 
cated, they become temperate men, they will easily see through 
all tliese things, and such other things as we pass by at 
present, — ^women, marriages, and the propagation of the 
Species,— inasmuch as these things ought all, according to the 
proverb,* to be made entirely common among friends. Yes, 
—for that, said he, would be most right. And moreover, 
said I, if once a republic is set a-going, it proceeds as a circle, 
constantly on the increase. For nurture and good education, 
when maintained, engender good dispositions, and good dispo- 
ffltiona, partaking of such education, turn out still better than 
the former, especially with reference to propagation, just as 
with all o^er animals. Probably, said he. To speak then in 
brief, this, particularly, the guardians of the state must guard 
against, ^at it may not be corrupted unawares, — ^nay, above all 
things, must they guard against this, not to make innovations in 
gymnastics and music, contrary to tbe established order of tbe 
state, but as far \is possime maintain it, through fear that 
while a man adopts that poetical '^^r«£8ion, 

Men most admire that song 

Which most partakes of novelty, f 

one might often think that the poet means not new songs, but 
some new style hf song, and so edinmends it : but such as this 

* AUnshm is hSre made to the vreU-known Pythagorean adage,— rd 
rwv ^ttv Kotvi, all the property of friends should be held in common. 

t Horn. Odyss. L v. 353 ; but with dight variation,— tbe original 
having iicovdprfoin, not AttSopnan. Great stress is here laid on the 
necessity of keeping up the severe olif style of music, inasmuch as tbe 
introduction of a new and more luzurioas style would infallibly prodnee a 
genml oorrupti^ cf national monJI. The importance attached terdns 
point vrill be more truly seen from considering the close relation wmoh, 
m the opinion of tbe Qfreeka, snMsted between all the liberal arts. Plata 
sllndos to the sahject at length in the Laws, ii. pp. 656 o, 669 e, and fitt. 
1^ 700 a, ftoM a^ viL throuf^nt. 
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one oi^ht neither to commend nor admit ; for as to teoeivinj^ a 
new kind of music one should be spedally cautious, as endan. 
goring Ae whole : for never, as Damon sajs, and 1 quite 
agree vnth him, are the measures of music altered wimi^t 
affecting the most important laws of the state. And me too, 
you may place, said AdimauAus, among those who are of tbat 
opinion. 

Chap. IV.-*-'W‘e must erect then, said I, in music, as it 
seems, a kind of citadel for our guardians. Nevertheless, 
neglect of the laws even here, said he, easily and impercep- 
tibly steals in. Yes, said I, in the way of diversion, and as 
if it were doing no niischief. No, for it does nothing else^ said 
he, but by gradually insinuating itself into it, insensibly flow 
into their manners and pursuits ; and afterwards in a greater 
degree it finds its way into their contracts with each other; and 
from contracts it enters with much boldness into the laws and 
political establishments, Socrates, till at last it overtuma 
everything, privately as well as publicly. Well, then, said I, 
is this the case ? It appears so to me, he replied. Ought 
not our children then, as I said at the beginning, even 
from in&ncy, to be allowed diversions more con^rmable to 
the laws ? because, if their diversions are incon^teht with 
the laws, and the children such themselves, it is impossible 
that they should grow up men obedient to the laws and vir- 
tuous. How can it. bo otherwise? said ho. When, therefore, 
children beginning well set aboutrtheir divtrsions conformably 
to the laws, with music, qm^ the contrary to what happens in 
the former case attends thm in everything, and grows up with 
theih, and correcte in the statu whatever was before neglecte^l. 
True, indeed, said he. And regulations, even, said I, that 
seem but of litt(e importaqcc, these personf discover anew, 
which the others had allowed altogether to pensh. What 
regulations ? Such as these That the younger should keep 
. i_ ^ as is proper, and give them place, and 

riw up before them, * and show reverence to parents ; like- 
wise what shaigng, what ckothes and shoes are proper, with 
the whole bodily dres% and all similar matters. Do not you 
I Bat to makeftaws about thesebUiings, would, 

J think, be silly^; neither is it done anywhere ; npr would it 

Aratot. Eth. ix. ch. 2 : — iravri ik 
npitv cttS tiXiKtav iwoSoTBov virapaardattn Kai KarmeXimn, 
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stand, though established both W word^nd writing. For 
how can it ? It seems then, said I, Adimantns, that in what- 
ever way a man sets ont in his education, snch accordingly 
win be its consequences ; for does not the like always 
attract the l&e ? Of course. And W9 may say, 1 suppose, 
that it results at last in sometiring complete and vigorous, 
whether it be good or the contrary ? Of course, said he. 1 
would not then, said I, for these reasons, undertake as yet, 
to make laws about such raattera as these. Very properly, said 
he. But* what, by the gods, said I, as to those laws relative 
to matters of contract, and to the traffic which they severally 
transact with each other in the market, and, if you please, their 
traffic likewise among their handicrafts, their abusiveness and 
bodily assaults, their entering of actions at law, their institution 
of judges, and likewise such imposts and payments of taxes as 
might be expedient either in the markets or at the ports, — or 
generally as to laws commercial, municipal, or marine, or any 
other the like,— ^hall we venture to establish any of these ? 
It is improper, said he, to prescribe them to good and worthy 
men ; for the grcater'part of them, such as ought to be esta- 
blished by |aw, they will easily find out for themselves. Yes, 
said I, my mend, if at least God grant them security for those 
laws which we have above describe. But if not so, said he, 
they will spend the whole of their life making and amending 
many such ^regulations,]] ima^ning that they will thus attain 
to what is best. Ya>u say tl^ such as these, said I, will lead 
a life like that of sick persons, wd as are unwilling, 
through intemperance, to rclinquisuva bad mode of living ? 
Quite so. And truly, these at least pass their time vSty 
pleasantly; for though they undergo remedial treatment, 
they do nothing but make th^ir ailmeii9s greater and 
more comply ; and they are ever in hopes, when any 
oue recommemls •any medicine to them, that by these 
means they shall soon get well. Ay^ that is just the case 
with diseased persons like these. But what, said 1, is not 
this pleasant of them, to reckon fthat man tbe most hate- 
ful of all, who tells them the troth, iiamely, that, till one 
abandons drunkenness, gluttony, ^inchaste pleasures, and lasfep 
ness; neither drugs nor caustics, nor the use of the knife, nor 
channs, nor aninlets,*nor any other such things as these, will 
be of ahy avail ? That, said he, is not very pleasant ; for 
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to be as^gry with < 0 ie who tells os what is rigl^ has M^biag- 
in it that is pleasant. Yon seem to be no admirer, said 
each men as these. No, tmlj. 

Chap. V. — ^Yon cannot then sorely approye of it, eVea 
Uiongh the entire' c3ty (as we were lately saying) dioold-a^' 
so ; or rather, do they not Seem to be doing the same that is 
done by all those cities, which, however ill-mreme*^ com- 
mand thmr citizens not to alter any part of the constitution, 
for that death will be inflicted on all who do any sadi 
things; while, on the other hand, whoever most cheerfully 
serves those who thus govern, gratifying them with insinu- 
ating flattery, and exhibits great dexterity in anticipating ai^ 
satining their desires, will be deemed both good and wise in 
matteiB of highest importance, and will be held by them also 
in the greatest honour ? They seem to me at least, said he, to 
do the veiy same thing, and 1 cannot by any means commend 
them. But what again as to those who desire to m a n age sodi 
states, and are even fond of it, do yon not admire their cou- 
rage and dexterity ? I do, said he ; excepting, indeed, such 
as are imposed on by them, and ^cy that they are really 

S oliticians, because they are praised by the mult^de. How 
o you mean ? Do you not pardon those men ? said I. Do 
you think it even possible that a man ignorant of the art 
of measuring, supposing he should hear many other such men 
tell him that he is .four oubits^high, would not believe this 
of himself? Impossible, said he. Be tiot angry then; for 
such as these are of all most ridiculous ; because, as they 
arp ever making laws arout such things as we have just men- 
tioned, and ever mending them, they conceive they diall And 
some end to the frauds respecting commerce, and what else 1 
just now spoke^about, through ignorance of« the^act that they 
are in fact, as it were, trying to destroy a hydra. Neverthe- 
less, it is nothing else, • said he, that they aib now attempting. 
I think, then, said I, that a true lawgiver ought not to ^ve 
himself much trouble about such sorts of laws and police, 
either in an ill or wdl ordered state ; in the one, because it is 
nnprofltable and of ' no avgjl ; in the other, because, as for 
fiime of the^laws, any one whatever can And them out, while 
' others flow qpfte of their own accord ont of their former 
habits and pursuits. 

Wkat then, in^ the enactipent of laws^ said he, yet re* 
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maiiu Ibr VB to oonsiderf And I said : •We lutye nothing, 
Uidoed, remaining: to the Delphian ApoUo, however, thera- 
renwinB the greatest, noblest* and moBt important of legal 
inentutionsB Of what' kind? 'said heB The erection of 
templee, Baorificeei, and other BerviooB to the gods, demonB, and' 
heroes ; likewise the rites of the Head, and what other cere- 
monies should be gone through, with a view to their propi« 
tiatiouB Such things as these, indeed, we neither know our- 
selves, nor, in founding the state, would we intrust them to 
anj other, if we be wise ; nor would we employ any other 
interpreter than that of the country : for surely this god, being 
the natural interpreter to all men about 8u<m matters, inter- 
prets to them sitting in the middle, and, as it were, navel of 
the earth. Aye, you say well, said he ; and we must act 
accordingly. 

Chap, v 1. — ^Thus then, son of Ariston, smd I, is our state 
establishe'd. And, in the next place, having provided from 
some source or other sufficient light for it, do yon your- 
self obswve, and call on your brother and Polemarchus and 
these others also to do so also, whether we can at all perceive 
where justictslies, and where injustice, and in what respect they 
differ from each other; and likewise which of the two that man 
ought to possess, who proposes to be happy, whether with or 
Mrithont the knowledge of gods and men. You say nothing to 
the purpose, replied Gluucon ^for yon yourself promised to 
inquire into thi^ as i^ was unl^y for you not to assist by all 
possible means the cause of justicd)^ '•Vhat you remind me 
o^ said I, is true ; and I must act accordingly ; still it is 
proper, that you too should assist in the inquiry. Aye, that 
we will, said he. I hope then, said 1, to be able to find what I 
want in the fcj^lowing manner : — think that %ur city, if at 
least it has been ri^tly established, should be perfectly good. 
Necessarily so, saia he. It is evident then, that it is wise, 
and brave, and temperate, and just. Manifestly so. What- 
ever then of these ^virtues^ we shall find in it, the i;ie>n^der 
will be that wluob is not found ? course. Supposing of 
any four things whatever, if we yere in ‘'quest of one, were 
we to discover this one at first, we should be saljsfied ; and* 
were 'we first to discover the other three, we fdionld discover 
from this itself what we were inquiring alter ; for it would 
be manifestly no other than wb^t was left behind. Yq|i say 
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rigbt, said he. then, since of the virtnes above men- 

tioned there happened to be four Qin our state,]] shall we not' 
inquire about them in a similar manner ? Plainly so. 

Chap. YII. — First of all, indeed, to my mind at Imst, 

‘ wisdom appears to hold in it a very conspicuous place ; and 
there appears to be sometlAng very peculiar about it. What 
is that ? said he. The state which we have described appears 
to me to be really wise, for it is well advised ; is it not ? 
It is. And surely this very thing, the ability of advising 
well, is evidently a kind of science ; for in no ease do 
men advise well through ignorance, but only by means 
of science. Plainly so. But there are many and various 
kinds of science in the state? Of course there are. Is 
it then owing to the science of builders, that the 
state is to be termed wise and well-advised? By no 
means through this, said he ; for it would only be clever in 
building. A state, then, is not to be called wise on account 
of its skill in adviring the best methods of building ? Surely 
not. And what, as respects skill in brass-work or any- 
thing else of a similar natui-e? For none of- these, smd 
he. Nor yet for its knowkslge of the prodiv«tion8 of the 
earth Qis it said to be wise,^ but only skilled in agricul- 
ture. 1 think so. But what, said 1 ; is there any science 
among any of the citizens in the state which we have just 
founded, which deliberak's, iioLabout any particular thing in 
the city, but about the wh(>lc,'how it iilay best be conducted, 
both as regards itself jKtd its intercourse with other cities ? 
yes, there is. Whatis ii, said 1, and among whom to be found ? 
This very guardianship, said he ; and []it may be found]] among 
those very governors, whom we lately termed perfect 
guardians. On account then of this skilly wbqt do you feriu 
the state? Well-advised, said be, and really wise. Whe- 
ther then, said 1, do,you imagine that the braziers, or thete 
true guardians, will bo the more numerous in the state ? 
The braziers, said he, far more so. And of all, said I, 
who owing to their skill are to be held in account, will not 
these guardians be the fewest in number? By fitr. 'By 
cthis smallest class and portion of the state* then, and by the 
science that ]j^ide8 over and governs it, is tlie whole city 
wisely established on natural principles ; and this class, as it 
seenjE^ is by nature the smallest, whose business it is to ^ve a 
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idwre in ifaak wience, which of all othera ought alone to he 
denominated wisdom. Your remark, replied he, is perfeotiiy 
trne. We have found then, I know not how, one of the 
four, both as reqieots its nature and the part of the state in 
which it resides. And for my ;^art, said he, 1 think it lias 
been snfficiently described. 

Chap. Vlll. — But as to fortitude, both as ^respects itself,' 
and the particnlar part of the state in which it resides, oh 
account of which the state is termed brare, that can be 
no difficult matter to discover. How so ? Who, said 1, 
would call a state brave or cowardly, with relation to any 
other that particnlar portion which makes war and 
fights in its defence ? No one would, said he, with relation to 
any other. No, said I, for I do not think that the. other 
clawiPff therein, whether cowardly or brave, can have any 
influence to make it either tlie one or the other. No, indeed. 
The state then is brave in a certain part of itself, because it 
contiuns such a power -as will constantly maintain its opinion 
about t, bin ge dreadful, as to their being these very things, and 
yieb likft^ just as the law^ver inculcated during training . 
Do yon nat call this fortitude ? 1 have not thoroughly 
comprehended, said ho, what yon say ; so tell it over again. 
Fordtude, said 1, 1 term a kind of preservative. What sort 
of preservative? A preservative of opinion formed by law 
in a course of education ah^ut things dreadful, as to their 
nature and quality; and 1 called it a constant 'preservative, 
because one retains it both in and pleasures, desires 

and fears, and never casts it off ; and, if you please, 1 will 
liken it to what I think it closely resembles. Fray do. 

Do not you know then, said I, that dyers, when they want 
to dye their«wool^ that it may b^ purple, choose out of eve r 
so many colours only the white, and then prepare and 
manage it with no trifling pains, so that it may best take a 
bright hue, and then they dye it? And whatever is dyed in 
this manner is of an indelible d;|e ; nor can any washing, 
either without or with soap, take away its Iffie ; but as for 
wool not thus managed, you l^ow or what sort it prove:^ 
whether one dyb either this or other colours, without previdfis 
preparation. 1 know, said be, that they oae easily washed** 
out, and get shabby.^ Suppose then, that we, too, were to per- 
* The oHj^nsl is ytXoio— ^ word not very easy to rendsm 

X 
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form Aoeotdix^ -to 'o»r ability a mmilar operation, wbah adMU 
ing oar Boldiem, and instructing them in mnsio and gjnni 
nasties; and that we shonld attend to no other object, ibon ti^at 
they dionld obediently and in the best manner reoeiTO the ham; 
ah they would a 'ernonr, and so acquire indelible opiaiond 
about liie dreadful, and othdr things as well, thron|^ harhiqp 
had a suitable temper and education ; these leys the^' 
however strongly detersive, could not wash away their d^ 
whether they to pleasure (which is more powerful in efieebng 
this than any alkali* or ley whatever), or pain, fear, and 
desire, which exceed in power all other solvents. — Such nl 
power then, and constant maintenance of right and legitimate 
opinion abont what is dreadful or not so, I term and define; 
to be fortitude, unless you offer some other meaning. No ; 1' 
can offer none, said he ; for you seem to me to hold, that 
when a right opinion abont these matters arises without 
education, it is both savage and slavish, and not at bU 
according to law ; and you give it some other name bendes 
fortitude. Your remark is quite true, said J. I admit, then,’ 
that this is fortitude. Admit farther, said I, that it is poli» 
tical fortitude, and you will admit rightly ; but we^vill inquire 
about it, 'if you please, more perfectly some other time ; for, 
at present, it is not this, but justice, that we are seeking; 
and with regard to the inquiry about the other, that has, in 
my opinion, been carried far ^nougb. You say well, he 
rejoined. ^ 

Chap. IX. — ^There yetdifemain, said I, two ^virtues] in 
the ^ state which we must 'consider, — namely, temperance^ and 
that, for the sake of which wo have been searclung aftm all 
the rest, — ^that is justice. Certainly. How then can we 
find out justice, Vbo as to trouble ourselvoa no fortiier about 
temperance? I truly neither know, said he, nor do. I wish 
it to be developed before the other, if at least we are on that 
account to dismiss altogether the consideration of temperance ; 
but, pray oblige me, and consider this before the other. I for 
.my part am quite willing, smd I ; for I should be acting wnmgly 

C 

^ Hie word %aXa^pa7oV| lit. nftre (nitrate of potaik), if derived from 
^oXdcrrpa, a to^ and lake of Macedonia, where thia mineral waa found 
in great a]nindanoe.^<-Comp. Flin. Nat. Hiat. 10, 5, 40. The ren- 
dering, aUali, ma^ perbapa be thought an anaefaroniam i bat ft eaprea aea 
the aathqp^'a meamng bet^ than any ope word in onr langnagee 
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Bofrtto do 00 .* Consider then, said he. • We moot oonoider, 
I' je|died ; and as it appears from this point of yiew, it seems 
te inernnhlfi a Sort of symphony and harmony more than the 
Tirtnes fotmedy mentioned. How? Temperance, said I, 
is somehow a oertain decornm, and a restraint, as one may 
say, ezeroised oyer oertain pleasures and denres ; and when 
one boasts of bein|^ snperior to oneself and mapy other such- 
like ezpresnons, these are mentioned as indications of it; are 
they not ? Yes, — they are italeading indications, said he. But 
is not the expression, ** superior to oneself^" ridioulons ?— 'for 
ho who is superior to himself most somehow also be in- 
ferior to himself; and the inferior be the snperior, — ^for the 
ifMHA person is qpdken of in all these cases. How otherwise ? 
To ms^ howeyer, said I, the expression seems to denote, that 
in tho same man, as regards his soul, there is one part better, 
and another worse; and tiiat.when the better part of his 
nature goyerns the inferior, tins is what is termed being 
snpetunr to himself, and expresses a commendation; but 
when, owing to bad education or associations, that better 
and enUiller part is swayed by the snperior power of the 
worse partp — then one says, by way of reproach and blame, 
that the person thus affected is inferior to himself and alto- 
gether. in disorder. Aye, — it would seem so, said he. Look 
then, said I, at our new state, and you will find one of these 
in it £ for you will ^agree^ th^t it may justly be addressed as 
superior to itself if that state,, in which the better part 
goyerns the worse, is called tempdS^ and snperior to itself. 
1 do see it, said he ; — and you say true. And moreoyer one 
may find yery many and yarious detires, and pleasures, 
and pains, espedally among children, and women, and do- 
mestics, and Jikewise among the greatest ana most depraved 
portion of those who are c^led free. Certainly. But as for 
the simple and moderate detires, which are led by the intel- 
lect, with judgment and tight opinion, you will meet with 
them only in the few, those, nam^, of the best temper and 
best edneated. Trne^ said he. jSad do not ^on see that ' 
these things are contained in our^tato, dhd that there too the. 
detires of the nfimy and the baser part are restiipined 1^ till 

* Tha originsl is Tenr^eUiptiosl 'JtXXA /tivrot, 1j9 y iy*!*, jSovXouoi 
Tbs nrm «t pi) iduu ooenrs again, x. eh. 9, p. 608 d, 
and 12, pw 618d. . ^ 

ti 
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desires and pmdenoe of the smaller and mmw moderate piM? 
I do, said be. 

Gblap. X.— If then, we are ,to call any state enperioFf^ 
pleasures and desi^ and to itself also, this may be so called. 
Yes, by all meani^ said he. And is it not on all these 
acconnts temperate ? Quite so, said he. And if^ again, in 
any other st^te, the governors and the governed agree in 
opinion on the point, as to the fit governing party, it is to be 
found in this ^o you not think so ? I am strongly of that 
opinion. In whom then of the citizens will you say that 
temperance resides, when they are thus situated ; — ^in the go- 
vernors, or the governed ? In both of them, prolmbly, said he. 
Do you see then, said I, that we just now rightly guessed, 
that temperance resembles a kind of harmony ? How so ? Be- 
cause^not as fortitude and wisdom (each of which resides in 
a certain part, the latter making the state wise, and the former 
courageous), not after this nuinner does temperance render 
the state temperate ; but it is naturally diffused through the 
whole, making the weakest and the* strongest and the in- 
termediate all to agree, either in prudence, if you wiU, or if 
you wiU, in stren^h, magnitude, or in substance, «r anythmg 
else of the same kind ; so that most justly may we say, that 
this concord is temperance, a natural consent between the worse 
and the better part, [|with reference to t}ie question] which of 
them ought to govOm, either in ^le state o^ in each individual. 
I am quite of the same ofv'nion, said he. Well then, sud 
I, three qualities in oiy^state, it would seem, have been 
clearly discovered: but with rei^ect to the remaining spe- 
cies, owing to which the state has the quality of virtue; 
what can it be ? It is plain that it is justice. It is plain. 
Ought we notSihen, Glaiflcou, like huntsmen, ..closely sur- 
rounding a thicket, to take great care that justice does not 
somehow or other escape, and vanish from our sight ? — ^fbr it 
is clear that it is somewhere here. Look earnestly, therefore, 
to spy it out, if you can^any how see it sooner than me, 
and then poin^ it out to mo. Would that I could, said he ; 
but if you will use i&e ratl^r as an attendant, and one able 
odty to perceive what is pointed out to him, ybu will then be 
*1reating me just as you ought. Gall on the gods with me, 
said I, and follow. I will do so, said he ; ^o you only lead the 
way. me, said I, ^s seems a place somehow hard'of acossef, 
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.OT0ioi|9t with ahadow >-it ia indeed dark, .and ha.td to 
penetrate but atill we moat go on. We moet, said he. 
And X peroeiving, said. Ho I Ho ] Glancon, we seem to 
have some track; and I think that it will not altogether 
eaqape na Yon tell good news, siud he. Verily, said 1, 
our, senses are somewhat bluift^- As how t Long since, 
even, from the first, my fine follow, has it been rolling 
at our feet ; and we perceived it not, but fiiade the most 
ridiculous figure, like those who sometimes seek for what 
they ^ready have in their hands : — so we did not per- 
ceive ^it, but were looking out to a distance ; and thus per- 
haps it escaped u& How mean you ? said he. Thus, said 
1;— ^at I think, although we have been long talking and 
hearing of it, we do not understand ourselves, as to the 
manner in which we expressed it. A long preamble, said he, 
to one who is eager to hear. 

Qhap. XI. — Well now, said I, listen whether I say any- 
thing to the point : — ^for what we at first settled, when 
regnhtting the state, as what ought always to be done, — 
that, 1 think, or a species thereof is justice : — this surely we 
settled, aad frequently mentioned, if you remember; — ^that 
every one ought to apply himself to one thing, with reference 
to the state,— to that, namely, to which his genius most 
naturaUy indines him ? Yes, we did say so. And also, that 
attending tonne's own afiahrs, and not busying oneself about 
many things, is jnltice, and thiA. we have not ody> heard from 
muy others, but have frequent^said ourselves. We have 
wd so. This then, my friend, said T, somehow seems to be 
justice, to attend to one’s own business.— Do you know whence 
I infer this ? No ; pray tell me, said he. Besides what we 
have already considered in the tstate, — naltiely, temperance, 
fortitude, and wisdom, — ^this, said I, seems to remain, which 
enables all thesd both to have a being in the state and to afibrd 
safety to its indwellers as long as it continues therein ; and we 
said likewise, that justice w ould bo that remaining part, if we 
found the other three. It must ^ so, said lie. But if, said 
L you w^t to judge, which o^ these, *by its presence in the 
stote, will do at the greatest proportionate go^ ; it wouldabe 
difltoilt to determine whether the coini^ence of opinion 
between the goveriiois the governed, or the ipaintenaDce 
of legitimate opinion among the soldiers about ^hat is 
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and.wliat ij not ao, — or iriittt ia wia^m ajid gnardBiStu^ 
ahip.in the x^xb,-~ or whether thia^ ita exiatenoe in 
atat^ inaikea it proportionablj beat, — namely, whmi abild 
wonwn, bond and &ee, artificer, ma^atiate, and aatgeet,* erei^' 
one in abort attenda to hia own boeineaa, and doea not meddfe' 
Yee^ it ia hard to decide, said he, of coarse. With refermciBii' 
then, to the virtne of a state, t^t power- which makes daob ' 
person in it attend to his own bnsiness, rivals, as it seems, its' 
wi^om, temperance^ and conrage. TJndonhtedlj so, said he^ 
Will yon not then constitute justice as a co-rival irith these , 
with imerence to the virtne of a state ? Byallmeana Gonaidei^ 
then, whether yon a^ree with me in this: will yon enjoin tiiie 
riders to give just decisions in judgment ? Of course. And in 
giyiog judgment, what else are they to aim at in preference to 
this, — ^namely, that no one shall have what belongs to otbeni^ 
or be derived of his own ? No ; they [^must aim]] at thia 
And ^do they not aim at it,] when acting jnstiy? Yes. And 
thus justice is acknowledged to be the habitual practice of 
one’s own proper and special work ? It is so. See then, if 
you agree with me suppose a carpenter to take in haiad 
the work of a shoemaker, or a shoemaker theo'work of 
a carpenter, exchanging either their tools or wages ; or if 
the same man undertake both, and make all the other ex- 
changes ; think you that the state would be much injured ? 
Not veiy much, said he. But methinks, if a (raftsman, or 
one bom to a money-getting ^iu](Soyment, 'should afterwards^ 
through being elated by t^^th, popularity, strength, or any 
thing else of the kind, try ro advance into the military 
or odt of the military class into that of counsellor and gnardiany 
when unworthy of it,— and these riiould exchange tools and 
rewards! or if tha same man*shoald undertake to do all these 
things at once ; then, 1 suppose, you will be of opinion, that 
this interchange of things.and this multiplicity'of employments 
by a single person is the destraction of the state. By all meana 
A meddling spirit, then, in these three classes, and the change 
from one to another, is th^ greatest injury to the state, and 
may be most correctly called its depravity. Aye, troty soi 
Bi^ will not yon say that injustice is the greaitest ill a stiite 
q(n do itself? 'Of course. This then is injustice. 

Chap. XII.— ^Agun we say, os foUoi^ : liie pcwmliar 
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Q^mtioBof the au^j-gettiag, the snxjjiaaj, and the gnar 

M?tT* of them does his own work in a Hat e 

^ he ^.eontraj^of the other, that is justice, and wiU make 
tK>st^ The ease appears to me, said he, to be no 
operwue than th^ Let us not as yet, said I, affirm this 
for.eer^ : but if it shall be odnceded by ns, that this kind 
wtecs uto each in^vidoal, and that there is justice, we will 
then agm; for what shall we say? bat if not, then we 
most posh our inquiries further.— -JBut now let us finish the in- 
quiwen which we were engaged,— namely, whether, in judging, 
^ fwold be better able, by first contemplating justice in some 
of. the gmter objects that possess it, to distinguish its nature 
in a siUgle man, and that as a state appeared to ns this very 
Qbj^ ; we thus therefore formed it as well as we possibly 
»n the assurance that justice would be found in one 
Inat .18 good. As to what we have discovered in the state, 
th^ let ns now transfsr and apply it to a single person ; 
^if the two corre^ond, it will be well ; but if there be any 
di^cenoe^ m the individual, we will go back again to the state, 
aM put It to the test ,• and, perhaps, in considering them 
striking them, we shall make justice shine 
forth, like fire from flints ; and when once clearly apparent, 
we can then firmly establish it among onrselves. Aye, you 
are qpMking quite in the right way, said he; and thus, too, we 

With respect tfien, said''! to what may be termed the 
flW whe^r greater or less,^ it happen to be dis- 
^ilar m that respect m which Ae call it the same, or is 
it am^? Smdar, said he. The just man then, saifi I, 
wm-not at all differ from the just state, as respects the idea of 
justice, bntyrill he similar to it. Aye,similaf, said he. How- 
ever a state appeared to be just, because three kinds of dis- 
positimis b^g fin it, each performed its own work ; bnt 
11 appeM to be temperate, brave, and wise, on account 
of o^in other affections and habits of these very 
^5*^ Trae, said he. And il that case,, my friend, we 
8hall.d©m It proper, that the individual, who has these very 
aaj^ pnnc^les in his Soul (dkmely, temperance, fortitude,, 
’nsd^), should have a good right, from ha' iug the 
affections with the* state, to be called by Ae same nai^ 
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He needs most, sajd he. Here again, my d^er- fellotr, 
we have fallen into a trifling discusdon* ahout the soai, 
whether it does or does not contain within itself these .thn^ 
principles. I do not think it is a triflin^g one, said he for 
probably, Socrates,* die common saying is true, ttat things 
excellent are difficult. The/ seem so, said 1^. And be assured 
of this at least, Glaucon, that, in myj^opinion, we sliall 
never comprehend this matter accurately by such methods 
as we are now using in our conversation, because the 
road wh'ich really leads to it is longer and of gresiter extent : 
still we will consider it in a manner consistent with our for- 
mer disquisitions and inquiries. Ought we not to acquie^ 
in this ? said he : for to me at least, and for the present, it 
would be satisfactory enough. Aye, and for me too, raid I, 
it will be quite sufficient. Do not get tired then, said he ; 
but pursue the inquiry. Is it then necessary, said I, that 
we should acknowledge the very same characters and man- 
ners to exist in every individual that are found in the 
state? because there is no other source whence they w- 
rived thither. It were ridiculous, indeed, to im^ne 
tbftt the high spirit for .which the Thracians, 
and nearly all the northern nations are reputed, does not 
arise from individual personages j and the same may be said 
respecting the love of* learning, which one may especially 
deem natural to the people of this country, — or, with reference 
to the love of riches, which^,jii<h may sdy prevailed espe- 
cially among the Phoeniofeins and the people of^ Egypt. 
Quite so, said he. It is ^ of course, said I ; and it is not 
hard of recogniSon. No, indeed. 

Chap. XIII. — This, however, is truly hard [to decide,] whe- 
ther we perform aur separatc^acts by one and tbe same power, or 
whether, as they are three, we perform one by one, and another 
by another ; that is, learn by one, get angi^by another, and 
by a third covet the pleasures of nutrition and propagation, and 
others akin to these ; or whether, when we devote ourselves 
to th em, we act. on each v\th the whole soul : these matters 

* StaUbanm clc ye whii^ iS &e readfaig of to- 

MSS., thon^ ^ old editions read — oiit elg ^vXdv yt. The words 
am. spoken ironii^y. 
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art) difficttlt ade^uaitelyto determine. I think so too, said he. 
Let' ns try to define these things, whether they are the same 
wi|^ one another, or different. Hctw can we ? It is plain 
that the same thing evidently cannot at the same time pro; 
dace or experience contrary effects in the same respect, and 
relatively to the some object ; so that, if we ever find any- 
thing thns occurring, we sh^ know that it, was not one 
and the same tiung, but several. Granted. Attend now to 
what I am saying. Proceed, replied he. Is it possible for 
the same thing, contidered in the same relation, to be both at 
rest and in motion ? By no means. Let us define this more 
accurately still, lest, as we proceed, we be inclined to waver 
for, if one were to say that, when a man stands, though 
yet moving his hands and head, the same person is at once 
still and in motion ; we should not, I conceive, reckon this a 
correct mode of speaking, but that one part of him is at rest, 
and another part in motion : — ^is it not so ? Just so. But 
if a person arguing thus were to proceed jestingly and 
facetiously allege that tops are wholly at rest, but yet 
are at the same time in motion, when, fixed on the same 
point, they* are whirled about their centre,— K>r that any- 
thing else going round in a circle in the same position 
does the same, — we should not admit it, as it is not in 
the same respect that they both stand still and are in 
motion ; but we should sajy that they have in them the 
straight line [i. e. the axis^ and tircumference ; and that, ' 
with relation to the axis they aro^ rest (because it inclines 
to neither side) ; but with relation to the circumference, they 
move in a circle : — and again, if, while it is whirling round, 
its perpendicularity inclines either to the right or the left,' 
forwards or abaclfwards, then it Is by no means at rest. 
Very right, said ^e. No assertion then of this kind will 
frighten us; nor shall any one persuade us, that anything, 
being one and the same, can do and suffer contraries at one 
and the same time, in the same pespcct, and^ relatively to 
the same object. Me, at any rate, he shall not, said be. 
But once more, said I, not toabe tedious iu going ove^ 
and- xefirting all these quibbles^ let us proceed on the 
suppoaitibA, that thui is really the case, acknowledging, aleo,* 
that if at any time these tiimgs are found to le dwerent 
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firom wLftt ih^ now* are, all that we have gaiOed wHl be'IRi^ 
This then, aaid he, ia what we muat do. 

Chap. XIV. — W ell then, — noddmff an aesent, said 1, 
nuking a aign of diaaent, dealing to tahe a thing and refn^g 
it, attracting or repelling— ^11 ^n reckon all anob ihing a o(iii>' 
trariea reapeotiyely, whether actions or paaaiona for itnkatteiti 
not which ? Cpntrariea, certainly, said he. What then, sidd I,— 
thirst, hunger, and the desires generally, — and further, to wish 
and to will, may not all these be considered as of the same kind 
with the species just mentioned ? — As for instance, will yon 
not always say of a man who desires, that his soul aims after 
what it d^ires, or attracts to itself what it wishes to haye? — Or 
again, so fur as the soul wishes something to be giyen to it, 
does it not make a sign for it, as if a person were asking for 
it, through desire of acquiring its possession ? I should say 
so. ^ But what ? — ^to be unwilling, not to wish, and not to 
de8ire,*^hall we not deem them synonymous with repelling 
and driying off from the soul, and so all things else t&t are 
contrary of the former ? Of course. This being the case, 
shall we say that there is a certain species of desires^ and 
that the most oonspionons are those which wd* call thirst 
and hunger ? We shall say so, ho replied. ' Is not one the 
desire of drinking, the other of eating ? Yea In the case 
of thirst then, is it,’ so far as it is thirst, a derire in the 
soul of anything more than wi<at we uj^re saying ; and as 
far as thirst goe^ — ^is a thirst for hot drink, or 

cold, for much or little, orm short for some particular kind of 
drink ?— or again, if heat be added to the thirst, will it not 
readily occasion a desire for cold drink; but if cold p>e added 
to it,J then {[a^desire^ for warm drink : and if the thirst be 
great, owing to numerous &uses, will it not occasion a desire 
for much drink, but if small, (^a desire^ for little ; while as 
for the denre of thirst itself, it never becomes the desire of 
anything else, but of that only to which it naturally belonga^ 
— and so, also, of hunger ^th reference to meat? Just so, said 
he, every desfre lielongs in itself to that alone of which it is 
the desire ; but whether tljey be desires of sudi or such a 
^hurticular kipd, are adventitious circumstance Ijet no one 
'’then, said I, treble us, as if wc were inadvertent, P)y object- 
ing to usl tW no.one desires drink, but gwd drink,>-^or meat, 
but gpod meat; — ^inasmuch as ^l men desire whatds good. 
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tU^ be adeaw, it is one of something good ; oriiether 
it M of^iii^ or akiytUng else whaterer,— end in the same 
ww wilhk all tiie other desires. Aye» perhaps, Tq>lied he, the 
mw Trha' sa^ this may he deemed to say something to the. 
poipose. But in trut^ said L things^ naturally rdatire, 
lefer .in particular, as I think, to this or that object, to 

which they belong, wl^ in thdr individual cfiiaraoter they 
refer oidy to themselves individually. 1 do not understand, 
aaid b^. Do not you understand, said I, that greater is tela' 
tively greater than something? Certainly. Is it not 
greater tb«m the lesser? Yes. And that which is much 
greater than that which is much less ; is it not ? Yes. And 
that which was formerly greater than that which was for- 
merly less, and that which is to be greater than that which is 
to be less ? Of course, said he. And in like manner, the 
more numerous has reference to the less numerous, and 
the double to the half^ and so in all such-like cases and 
further, the heavier to the lighter, and the swifter to the 
slower ; and further still, the hot to the cold ; and all such 
like, are they not thus related? Entirely so. But what 
as to the sdtenoes; — ^is not the case the same? — ^for, science 
itself is the sdence of pure learning, or of whatever else 
one sees fit to make it the science; while, on the other 
hand, a certain particular science, of a particular kind, refers 
to a particulm kind, smd also to a particular object. 

My meaning is as follows :—^!'''n the science of bnilding 
houses arose, was it not so far separatSd from the other sciences, 
as to acquire the name of architecture ? Uf course. Wasit 
not so, because it was of a kind like none else? Yes. Was 
it not then from its being the art of such a particular thing, that 
it^became itsetf snoh a particnlar ait ; — and are not all other 
arts and sciences in like manner ? They are so. 

• Gh 4F. XV.— (Consider then, sud I, that this is what 
I wanted to express, if you now understand me; namely, 
that things which are relative, ta^n by themselves alone, 
relate to themselves alone, but considered af of such a 
qnality, ;relate to particular obj^ts. T do not say, how- 
ever, t^ib a science altogether resembles that m whicff 
it is ,ihe .science ; ^as i^ for example, the science of 
healthy and sickly were itself healthy and sickly, ot the 
sfu^oe of. good aild evil jtelf goM^and evil;) as 
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ecnence ia not oonatitnted the science of that, gen^lly. ^ 
which it ia the aoience, but only of a oertnip 
(that is, of its healthy and sickly state), so it conw 
itself a particular science j and hence it is no, longojr 
amply a science,' h\it the me^cinal sden^ the P^o“Uij 
class to which it belongs feeing superadded. I understand 
yon, said he ; and I think it is so. As for thiwt then, ^d 
will you not class it among those things which have relation 
to something eke, so far as it is what it is? an is no 
thirst a thirst for something? I should, .*** 

he, for drink. And does not a particular thirst dwire a 
particular drink?— whereas thirst in general is neither of 
Snob nor of littie, nor of good nor bad, nor, in one word, 
of any particular kind; but abstractty and 
natural desire of drink. Assuredly. The soul of Ae 
then who tWrsts, so far as he thirsts, wishes “"“ing fur- 
ther than to drink; and this he covets, and to ^ he 
hurries? aearly so. , If therefore, when ^e ““ “ 
athirst, anything draws it back, must it not be “me M- 

ferent principle from that which excites thirst, and lea^ it 
as a*wild beast to drink;— since it is impossible,' we 
the same thing, by itself, and at the ®me time, to 
“ntrary resulte fwm the same cause ? It is indeed 
Just as^ it is not proper, metliinks, to^y of 
his- hands at once propel and 

one of his hands pro^'it, and the et^er draws it 
in? Assuredly, said bT Can we say, toen, ^ 
are some, who when athirst arc "25 I 

(Srtainly, said ho, many, and often. Wha.t 
is one to say of these persons ? — Might it not ^ said 
that there is something hi their soul that prompto them to 
drink, and likewise something that restrains them, 
different, and that prevails over the prompting pmw- 
ple? I think. 80 ,saidhc. Does not the restraining 
pie then, whenever it aris^ aris&frora rea^n ; * j 

lead and uifeemen onwards, proceed from ^ 

ailments? Sappeirs so «We shall not th^ 

'reasonable jn defining these as diston^y t^o^.and sepaxaw 
- from one another, if we call that with which one re^^ 
the rational part of the soul, but that part wit w “ . 
and Iwngersfand thirsts, and jis earned away by desires. 
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irtatioiial aiiid ootieupiscent part, as associated with oertaSn 
gratificaiions-and pleasures. We shall not, said he ; but we may 
leMohably regard diem in this light. Let these two then, 
said I, be* defined as distinct ptindples in the souL But as to 
dmt anger, and by which we ase angry, is it a third prin- 
ciple, or is it of like nature with one or other of these two ? 
Perhaps, said he, with one of them, the concupiscent. But 
r believe, said I, what I have somewhere heard : — Leon- 
tius, son of Aglaion, as he was returning from the Pineus, 
along the outside of the northern wall, perceiving some 
dead bodies lying dose to the place of public punish- 
ment,* had a desire to look at them, but yet at the same 
time revolted therefrom and turned away ; and for a while 
he resisted, and covered his eyes, but, at last, overcome by 
his desire, ran with eyes wide open towards the dead bodies, 
and said : ** Here now, ye wretched eyes of mine ! glut yonr- 
sdves with this fine spectacle." I too have heard it, said he. 
This story now shows, said I, that anger sometimes opposes 
the desires, as being distinct from each other. Yes, said 
he, it does show it. ^ 

Chap. ^VI. — Do we not then in other cases, and very fre- 
quently, perceive, said I, when the appetites compel any one 
against his reason, that he reproadies himself^ and is angry at 
the compelling principle within him; and that like two 
persons at variance,* the ang^r of such a person becomes an 
ally to reason ; but that it sides’ the desires when reason 
decides that no opposition is to ce o^rred, you will say, 
I think, that you have never perceived anything of this 
kind either in yourself^ nor yet in any other? No, by 
Zens, replied he. What then, said I, is not the case, 
when a man inSagines he is doing a wrong, that the 
more generous he is, the less is he apt to be angry, how- 
ever he may sufiTer hunger or cold, or other like privations, 
from one, who, as he thinks, inflicts them with justice?-— 
And, as I have said, bis anger wiU not inclii^ him to rise 
np against such an one. True, said be^ But what when 
a man thinks himself injured, doeeahe not in this case boil with- 
luge and become indignant and ally himself or^ the dde of 
what seems just; and under all the snfibrkigs of hunger,' 
sold, and the like, does he not bear np and strive to conquer ; 

* 6r. wapd ry iitfuUf, wliiw admits of no concise trendeiing. 
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nor does he «eue from his generone toils, until he hse eithet 
Moomplidied them, or dies, or, 13ce a dog by the 'di^he)^ 
is oallM off and padfled by the rational prindple within 
Certainly, said he, <it is precisely like what yon say j ffiKi 
in onr state, we appointed the anxiliaries to be obe£en1^ hhb 
dogs, to the state rulers, as bdng sh^herds of the sttia. 
Yon quite naderstand, said I, what I mean to sayt-^httt 
have yon considered this also ? What ? That here apparent^', 
as regards the irasdble, the reverse takes place tcom what 
took place in the former instance,— for then we re<4oned 
it the same as the concupiscent; bnt now we say it is 
far from it, or ratW that, in the sedition of the scnl, it 
more willingly arrays itself on the side of the rationai part 
Entirely so, said he. Is it then as something entirely dstinct, 
or as a spedes of the rational so as that there are nd three 
spedes, but only two in the soul, the rational and om<nipis> 
cent ?— or, as there were three spedes which complied the 
dty, the money>getting, the audhary, the deliheratire ; so, in 
the soul, is this irasdble a third natural princijde, audliary to 
the ^tional, when not cormpted by bad education? Of conrse, 
it must, said he, be a third. Yes, said I, if at mact it se^ 
at all different from the rational, jnst as it seemed <o be dis> 
tinot from the concupiscent. Aye, that is not hail to see, 
said he and as' a proof of this, one may see.> even in 
little children, that quite froiq., their infint^ th^ tre full of 
anger, while some of thenv^Ct least in my opinion, lever have 
any share in reason, th^ majority indeed only arriving at 
it out late in life. Aye, truly, said I, you are aght. And 
in the brute beasts^ too, one may observe yet .'urther, that 
what you say k really the case ; and besides tW it is attested 
also by what we formerly cited from HomeV*->* 

His breast be struck, and thus bis heart reproed 

for, in this passage, Homer has plainly made oie part reprove 
the other; that part, ramely, which reasms abont good 
and evil, to reftrove the part which is unreasonioly angry. Yon 
are quite right, said he. 

Ghaf. xyil. — ^These things^ said I, we have agreed to 
' after some diflkmlty ; and it is nowsuffiojenty acknowledged, 
that the same sort of principles that are in jt state leside also 

* (Horn. OdjBS. <Hb. st. v. 17.1 
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ia tbe iool of ererf individual, and equal in nomber. Must 
it not, neoeaniily follow, iliat in whaterer manner the 
state ia wise, and in whatever respect, after the same manner 
and in the same xeq>eot, the individnal is so also? Of eoarse.k 
4Jid in whatever respeots, and ^fter whatever manner, the 
individual is biave, in the same respect, and after the same 
manner, a state is brave also ? and so in all other respects, 
both are the same as regards virtue ? NeoessaiUy so. And 
I think, Glancon, it may be said jhat a man is so just in the 
same way as a state is so. This dso must needs be the case. 
Aye ; but have we not somehow or other forgotten this, t^tthe 
state is just, when every one of the three species in it does its 
own particular work ? No, said he, I do not think we have 
forgotten that point. We must remember then likewise, that 
earn of ns will be just, and do his own work, each part of whose 
soul does its own proper doty. Aye, said he, we must be 
sure to recoUeot that. Is it not proper, then, that the rational 
part should govern, as being wise, and charged with the care 
of the whole soul ; and that the spirited part should obey 
and ally itself to the other? Certainly. WiU notthemii^tnre 
then, as wt said, of music and gymnastics, make the two 
to bazm<miae by exalting and nurturing the one with ex- 
cellent arguments and good discipline, while it unbends the 
other by soothing and rendering it mild through harmony and 
rhythm? Assuredly said b^ And when these two are 
thus nurtured and have been trui^tej^ht and practised in their 
own aflbirs, they will preside o^ luo concupiscent part, 
which in every one occupies the largest part of the soul, 
and by its nature is insatiable of w^th ; and- they will 
take carA lest, having acquired growth aij||l strength b^ 
being filled with* bodily pleasure^ as they ‘are termed, it 
become discontent^ with its own work, and so attempt to 
enslave and rule over those it ought not, and thus wholly upset 
the entire system of life. Certainly, said he. And by this 
principle, said I, will not the twi maintain f good guard 
agunst enemies from without, owing to,their joint influence 
over both soul and body, the onedaying down the plans, an^ 
the other fighting in ob^ence to its leader, ap-d executing^ 
with' fortitude the plans laid down ? Such is the case. Andl' 
tipak wfr call a man brave, when, through all the pitins and 
fdeasnres of life^ the spirit nuyntahis the ppinion dictaiind by 
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NMOn about wbat is teitible, and wbai is not so. Bi^bt, said be. 
And we call a wise, from that small part whidh goTorns 
him, and dictates this, inasmuch as it possesses the knowledge 
pf what is expedient for each separately, and for the whole 
of the three together. Certainly. And, do we not more- 
OTor term a man temperate, from the association and 
harmony of these very princiides, when the governing and 
govemM agree in one, -^namely, when reason governs, and 
when the others are not at yariance therewith ? Temperance, 
said he, is no other than this, either as respects the state or 
the inthvidual. Bat he will be just, owing to those causes and 
in the manner which we have often before mentioned ? He 
most. What then, said I ; has anything blunted us, that we 
should regard justice as anything else than what it is seen to 
be in a state ? Not in my opinion at least, said he. In this 
manner then (if there yet remain any doubt in the soul), let 
us, by all means, satisfy ourselves by bringing the man into 
difficult circumstances. As vhat ? For instance, if we be 
compelled to declare, concerning such a state and a man born 
and edqcated conformably thereto, whether such a mao, if 
inttnsted with gold or silver, is likely to embezzle it,— who 
do you think would imagine, that such an one would do it 
sooner than those of a different character? No one wonld^saidhe. 
Will not such an one then be fiieefrom sacrileges, thefts, and trea- 
cheries, either privately against his friends, or publicly against 
the state ? He will. will be ever, in any shape, be 

faithless, either as to his (/aths, or other compacts ? How should 
ha. Adulteries, neglect of parents, and impiety against the 
gods, will be found then in any one rather than such a man as 
this ? Aye, in- any one else, truly, said he. And is not this 
the cause of all these things, — ^that, of aA tha parts within 
him each separate one does its own work, as to govern- 
ing and being governed? This is it, and nothing else. 
What else do you wish justice to be, except such a power as 
produces mei^ and states^^liko these ? Not I, truly, said he, 
for my part. i 

Chap. XYIII. — Our di .am then, which ^e conjectured, is 
at last accomplished ; that on our very first attempt to found 
'*’onr state we have apparently arrived by divine asristanee at 
a. principle and pattern of justice? Quite so. Aftid that, 
G^lanc.' n, was a cegtain image^of justice, that the man na- 
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turally fitted for the office of a shoemaker, should make 
shoes properly, and do nothing else ; and that he also, who is 
a carpenter, should do that work, — and so also, of the rest. 
It appears so. In truth, then, of such a kind was justice, as it 
seems'; nor does it i-egord merely a man’s extonial action,' 
but what is really iiiterual, reyAing to the man himself, 
and what is properly his own ; not allowing' any principle 
in him to attempt what is another's province, or to 
meddle and interfere with what does not belong to it ; but 
really well cstftblishing his own proper allairs, and maintaining 
proper self-government, kmping due order, becoming his 
own friend, and most uatnmily attuning these three principles, 
as three musical strings, base, tenor, and treble, or whatever 
others may intervene : — thus will he be led to combine all 
these together, and out of many to form one whole, temperate, 
attuned, and able to pciform whatever is to be clone, either 
in acquiring wealth, or managing the body, or any public 
affair or private bargain, and in all these cases reckoning 
that action to be just and good, which always sustains and 
prouioles this habit ; and so also calling the knowledge which 
presldos'ovw this action wisdom, — iind on the contrary, calling 
tliat an unjust action, which destroys this habit, — and the 
opinion which presides over this, folly. Perfectly true, So- 
crates, said he. lie it so, said 1 : — ^if then we should say, 
that we have found out a just man and state, and the nature 
of justice in both, I'tliink we .dtpuld not be considered alto- 
gether in error. No, by Zeus, V Id ue. May wo assume 
it, then? We may. 

Chap. XIX. — Be it so, said I. But we were next, 

I think, to consider injustice ? Clearly so. Is it not then 
necessarily a, kind of variance be^een the t^irec principles, 
a kind of meddling and interfering spirit in things foreign 
to their proper business, and an insurrection of some one 
priiiciplo against the whole soul, to govern where it is not 
its province, though it bo really ^f such a nature, that k 
ought to be in subjection to the governing firinciple? 1 
imagine then we are to c.dl -this tumult aild error by some such 
names as theses — injustice, inte7nj)erance, cowr^ice, foil};! 
and^ in a word, all vices ? Just so, said he. commit in** 
Justice then, said I, dnd to be injurious, and likewise to act 
justly, all these must be very manifest, if indeed ii^ustloe 

it 
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and' jostioe are so. How? Because, said I, they do not differ 
from what is salutary or noxious ; — as the latter are in 
the body, so are the former in the soul. In what iqay ? 
said he. Such things as are healthy produce health, and 
■such as are noxious, disease. Yes. And does not acting 
justly produce justice, — ^ and acting unjustly, injustice ? 
Necessity so. To produce health, however, is to estab- 
lish everything in the body, so that they shall mutually 
govern and ^ governed, conformably to natnre,-^while 
the production of disease, on the other hand, consists in one 
part governing and being governed by another, -contrary 
to nature. It is indeed. Then again, said I, to produce 
justice, is it not to establish all in the soul, so that its parts 
shall mutually govern and be governed according to nature 
and does not injustice conost in governing and raing governed 
by one another contrary to nature? Plainly so, said he. Virtue 
then, as it seems, is a kind of health, beauty, and good habit 
of the soul; and vice its disease, deformity, and infirmity? 
It is so. Do not honourable pursuits then lead to the 
attainment of virtue, but dishonourable to that of vice? 
They must. What remains for us to coiuddeP- then is, — 
whether it bo profitable to act justly, and pursue what is 
honourable, and to bo just, and whether a man can be of 
such a character unconsciously or not; — or to act unjustly, and 
to be unjust, though one be never punighe^ or reformed by 
correction ? But, said he^^TScrates, this inquiry seems, to 
me at least, quite ridio^us; — that if in a corrupt stato 
of the body life be deemed not worth possession, not even 
though accompanied by all kinds of meats and drinks, and 
all wealth and power, yet when the nature of the vital prin- 
ciple is disordered and thoroughly corrupted, , life will then 
be worth having, though a man wore to do everything 
else that he likes, except ascertaining how he shsm get 
released from vice and injustice, and cultivate justice and 
virtue, — since both thesq, things havo been proved sneh as 
we have represented them. Aye, it would be truly ridionlous, 
said I. However, hince we havo arrived at such a point os 
enables ns most distinctly to perceive tliat these things 
.are so, we mqst not get weaiy. On no account, by Zeus, 
said he, most we be weary. Come fhen, said I, and let 
us see, also how many principles vice possesses, — ^principles 
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indeed that are worthy of attention. I am all attetition; aaid 
he ^--onlj tell me. And trulj now, said 1 ; — since we haye 
rei^hed this part of our discourse, it app^krs to me, as to 
one looking from a height, that there is but one prin- 
ciple of yirtue, while those of yice ate infinite : —and of these' 
there are four, particularly desenang of mention. How say 
you ? replied he. There seem to be as many classes of the soul 
as there are forms of goyemment How many then? Fiye, said 
I, of goyemments, and fiye of the souL Name them, said h& 
What we haye just described, replied I, is one species oi 
goyemment ; and it may haye a twofold appellation ; for, if 
among the rulers one prevails over the rest, it may be termed 
a Monarchy, — ^but if there be several, an Aristocracy. 
True, said he. 1 call this then, said 1, one species ; for, 
whether there be several, or whether it be but one who 
governs, they will never alter the principal laws of the state, 
—because they will observe the nature and education we have 
described. It is not likely, said he. 


TUC END OF THE FOUHTn BCViK. 
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BO,OK V. 

ARGUMENT. 

In book he shows how tlie magistracy is to be constituted* so as 

to establish a prosperous state. True philosophy, says he, is its basis ; 
and this, so far from being superficial and affecting only the outward 
bearing and life of the citizeti^, turns the mind away mm all these 
fleeting subjects to that which is real, positiTe, and consistent with the 
knowledge of God. Carrying the subject somewhat back, therefore, 
he considers in detail the subject mutter of philosophy, proving that it 
is the knowledge both of virtue and of God, both of which are indis- 
pensable to a well-ordered state, in which either philosophers must be 
rulers or vice versa. As however he had said in the third book, that a 
state’s welfare depended on the community of ideas and of property, he 
now shows in detail, bow the duties of men and women are common in 
a state, and how consequently themselves and their property too should 
be common, — a notion which Aristotle rather severely handles in the 
second book of the Politics (cli. 3), where he says, that, though the state 
be one, but with this restriction, that we must bear in ^ind that to 
different men belong different dispositions, and if tbra^ia is gently to 
be maintained, we must specially guard against confusion and unneces- 
sary interference, the certain means of dowuful to a state. 

Chap. I. — Such a. state and government then, and such 
a man as we have deserrb^j, I term t good and upright; 
and if this government h^l/n upright one, I reckon the 
others bad and erroneous, ^th os to the regulations in stsites, 
an<J the estahMfabmeDt of the moral nature in individuals, 
inasmuch as there are four species of depravity.* Of 
what kind are^ these? said he. I was about to mention 
them ill order, as they • eai^h appeared* to • me to rise 
one out of another; but Polemarchus stretching out his 
hand— (for he sat a little further oiF than Adimantus,) 
—caught him by the robe at bis shoulder, and drew him 
near ; and, bending towaiklfi him, he spoke something in a 
whisper, of infeich we heard nothing but this: Shall we 
let that pass, then ? said 1^, or what shall wc do ? By no 
ifleans, said ^diriiantus, now speaking aloud. ^ And J replied. 
What will not you let pass? You, indeed, said he : — ^for it 

♦ The argument here interrupted respecting the four kinds of depravity, 
iudividi^y or in states, is resumed at .the commencement of the eigh& 
book. tv- 
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was to you I allnded. You seem to us to be getting careless 
and to be stealing through a whole branch of the discourse, 
an(9 that not the least important, that you may not have 
the trouble of going throngh it ; and you think you escaped^ 
our notice, when you mado this speech so simply, viz., that it 
is clear to every one both as to wives and children, that what> 
ever belongs to friends will be common. Did nq|t I say right, 
Adimantus ? Yes, said he : but tins, which was rightly 
said, like the rest of your discourse, requires explanation ; — 
namely, to show what is the inode of that community; 
for there must be many: — do not omit saying thon which 
mode you mean ; for we have been expecting it for 
some time past, thinking you would, some time or other, 
speak of the propag:ition . of children, how they are to be 
propagated ; — ^and vrlion born, how they should be brought 
up, and everything relating to this community that you 
were mentioning both of wives and children ; for we sup- 
pose it to be of great, nay — paramount importance to the 
state, whether this be rightly performed or not. Now then, 
since you ^ taking in hand another kind of state-government 
before you have sufficiently discussed this, we have deter- 
mined, 'as you just heard, not to lot you pass, without going 
over all these things, as you did the others. And me too 
you may reckon, said Glaucon, as joining in this vote. Be 
quite sure, Socrate.'^ said Thrasyinaclius, that this is the 
opinion of os all. 

Chap- II. — What have yon done, said I, in seizing 
me thus ? What a mighty talk is this you are again rais- 
ing, as you did at the beginning, about your republic, 
which I was so gla<I at having completely described, pleased 
[^to think] t)(jat any one would Tot these things pass, and 
admit what was then said! — And as to what you now challenge 
mo to, you know nut what a swarm of disputes you are stirring 
up ; I foresaw them, and let them pass at that time, for foar 
of making a gi'eat disturbance. What then, said Thrasyma- 
ohus, think you that those are now ^orae uither to melt 
gold, and not to Lear reasonings?* Aye, said I, but in 
moderation. Xs for moderation, Socrates, iji d GlancoB, 
llie whole of life .serves for hearing suck reasonings th 
those: — ^but let pass what relates to us; and as to what we 

* The verb ia uBed^provrrblallf te indicate the etMrtahiing 

of great bopea that are afterwards luifulfUled. . * 
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are inquiring, do not begrudge e:q>liuning wbat you think 
about it,~what sort of community of wires and children is 
to be obsefred by our guardians, and how the latter oughlFto 
be reared while very young, in the period between their birth 
and thrir education, 'which j«ems to be the most troublesome 
of all. Try and tell us now, how that is to be accomplished. 
It is not ea^, my good fellow, said 1, to describe them ; 
for many of them are very hard to be believed, even more than 
those we have before described ; for even their possibility we 
might well disbelieve ; and even were they possible, one might 
still doubt, whether they would best be done in this par- 
ticular way on this account, my dear friend, I somewhat 
hesitate to touch on these topics, lest our reasoning appear 
to be a mere wish, rather than absolute reality. Do not hesi- 
tate now, said he ; for your hearers are neiuier unreasonable, 
nor incredulous, nor ill-disposed. Now, my veiy^ good 
Glaucon, said I, is it with the desire of reassuring me, 
that yon say this ? I do, said he. Then yon have produced 
quite a contrary effect, said 1 ; for comd I trust to my- 
self, that I thoroughly know what I am to say, j^ur encou- 
ragement would have been quite right ; for among intelligent 
and friendly persons, one who understands the truth, may 
speak with safety and confidence about the most important 
matters ; but when ono speaks, as of course I do, with diffi- 
dence and a sort of searchii^ spirit, «there is both fear 
and danger, not only of ^Mmg exposed to ridicule (for 
that is but a trifling thing), but lest, mistaking the truth, 
I m>t only fall myself, but draw my friends along with me 
into an error about matters, in which we ought least of all to 
be mistaken. conjure Adrasteia,* therefore, Glaucon, 
with respect to what I anf going to say : — !For 1 hope it is a 
smaller offence to be unintentionally a nvardeier, than an 
impostor about what is good and excellent, just and law- 
ful : and as for this risk, it were better to risk it among 
enemies than friends ; so \ihat you are not giving me proper 
encouragemenf. Th^ said Glaucon, laughing : Aye, but 
Socrates, even if we shouV. suffer aught apiss from your 
discourse, wcv acqnit you as clear of homicide, and as no 

tmpostor : so pioceed boldly. But the .man, said I, who is 

< 

^ Adraateia or Nemesia was a daughter of Zenit and regarded aa the 

S uoiahdTof murderera aiid homicideat-^ -eren tiioae involunti^y ao. Sea 
liomfidd’a note^to .£a<^yl. Prom. t. 972. 
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ioquitted in a ooort of jostice is, at anj rate, deemed clear of 
the crime* as the law sajs ; and if it be so in that case, it 
ahoald be so in tbia As respects this then, said he, pray 
proceed. We most now, said I, once more return to what 
perhaps in strict order should hare been considered before ^ 
and thus perhaps it would be correct, after haring entirely 
completed the men's part, to complete also the women's; 
especially since you challenge me to do so. 

Chap. III.— Men who hare been bom and educated as we 
hare described, cannot, in my opinion, otherwise rightly ac- 
quire and employ their wives and children than by following 
the same track, in which we have proceeded from the begin- 
ning : for we surely undertook, in our argument, to repre- 
sent men as the guardians of a flock. Yes. Let us proceed 
then, to give tbe children a corresponding birth and education ; 
and let ns consider, whether it be proper for us or not. 
How ? replied he. Thus : Are we to reckon it proper 
for the females among our guardian dogs to watch and hunt, 
and do everything else in common with the males; or 
rather to manage domestic affairs within doors, as being dis- 
abled fron^ other exercises on account of bearing and nursing 
the whelps, while the males are to labour and take the entire 
charge of the flocks ? All in common, said he ; except that 
we employ the females -as the weaker, and the males as 
the stronger. Is it possible then, said I, to employ an animal 
for the same purposes Qwith .^other,^ without giving it the 
same nurture and education ? x> is not possible. I^ there- 
fore, we are to employ the women for the same purposes as 
thQ men, must we not give them also the same kind of*in- 
stmetion ? Yes. Were both music aud gymnastics be- 
stowed on th^ males ? Yes. To the women tlo, then, we must 
impart these two arts, and those likewise that refer to war; 
and we must employ them in the same manner. It is probable 
from what yon say, said he. Perhaps, however, said I, many 
things, concerning what we are ^ow speaking, may appear 
ridiculous, because contrary to custom, — if they shall be prac-’ 
tised in the way now mentioned. Quito so, replied he. But 
winch of thern^ said I, do you conceive to be th t most ridiep- 
lons? Would it not clearly be to behold the^ women naked 
in the palsestia wrestling with the men, sCnd not only tfe 
young women, but even those mure advanced in years, just like > 
the old men in the wrestling-schools, who are ,|till fofli of tlie 
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exercises^ though wrinkled, and not alt all comely to the eye ? 

^y Zeus, said he ; it would appear truly ridiculous, as 
present fashions^. Ought we not then, said I, since we have 
entered on this discourse, to fear the raillery of wits, which 
they would probably bestow pretty abundantly on such inno- 
vations Qas respects exercising the women^ in gymnastics, 
music, and more especially in the use of arms, and the ma» 
nagement of hOrses? You say right, he replied. But since wo 
have entered on this discourse, let us go to the rigour of the 
law, and beg these men not to be the slaves of prejudice, 
but to think seriously, and remember, that not long since 
the sight of naked men appeared base and disgusting to the 
Greeks, just as now indeed it does to most of the barbarians : 
and when first the Cretans, and afterwards the Lacede- 
monians, began their exercises, the wits of that day might 
have made a jest of all this : do not you think so ? I do. 
But methiiiks, when those experienced in the art thought it 
better to strip themselves, tluiii to cover up such parts, the 
merely apparent ridiculousness of the thing is set aside by the 
advantage stated in our reasoning ; and this, too, manifestly 
shows that the man is a fool who deems anything^Tidiculous 
except what is bad, and tries to run down as ridiculous any 
other idea but that of the foolish and the vicious, or employs 
himself seriously with any other end in view but tlmt of the 
good. Assuredly, said he. 

Chap- IV. — Must we not tb^, first of ml, agree on this, — 
whether these things bo p^siblo or not ; — and set forth a 
question, whether any one, cither in jest or earnest, can 
doubt, if the human nature in the female can in all cases 
share with the male, or in no case share at all ; or in some 
cases, but not in^ others ; and this too with lefer^nce to what 
concerns war? Would not the man who thus sets out so 
also prolKibly conclu<le ? 'Certainly, said her Do you wish 
then, said I, tliat wo should arguo agsilnst ourselves about 
those things, in order th^ the opposite side may not, if 
attacked, be d^jtitute of defence ? Nothing hinders, said he. 
Let us then say this for them ; There is no need, Socrates 
a^d Glaucon, for others to dispute with you aboVit this matter ; 
fior yourselves,' in first establishing your state, agreed that each 
individual ought to practise one business, according to his par- 
ticular talent. We did so agree, I think ; for how could we do 
otherwfSb ? D^s notfthen the nafiire of a woman differ widely 
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Trom that of a man ? Of conrse it differs. .And is it not right 
to allot to each a different work, according to the nature of 
eacii ? Of course. Are not you in the wrong then, and do you 
not contradict yourselves, in saying that men and women ought 
to do the same things, with natures^o widely different ? Have* 
you any answer to make against this, my clever Olaucon ? 
To do so on the moment is no such easy matter,, said he ; but 
I will entreat yon, and I do so now. to unravel the argu- 
ments on -our side, whatever they may bo. These, Glaiicon, 
replied I, and many other such things, are what 1 long ago 
foresaw ; and 1 was both afraid and unwilling to touch on the 
law concerning the possession of wives and the education of 
children. No, by Zeus, replied he, it seems no easy matter. 
Certainly not, said I. The case, however, is thus : If a man 
fall into a small fish-pond, or quite into the ocean itself, still 
he has to swim no less. Certainly. Let ns too, then, 
swim, and try to escape from this argument, expecting that 
cither some dolphin* will rescue ns, or that we shall have some 
other remarkaldo deliverance if It seems wo ought, replied 
bo. Come then, said I ; — ^let ns see, if we can anywhere find 
an outlet ; Yor we acknowledged that different natures ought 
to study different things, and that the natures of a woman 
and a man are different; yet now wo say, that difllerent natures 
ought to study the same things do you accuse ns of this ? 
Just so. How admir^ihlc, Glaucon, said 1, is the power of the 
art of disputing ! How' ? Bekiu^”.. n*|ylipd I, many seem to 
ffdl into it unwillingly, supposing that they are not cavilling, 
but reasoning truly, owing to their inability to divide a subject 
rightly and investigate it according to its sjHscics; but following 
the literal sense, they pursue what is quite contradictory to their 
subject, making nif^ of cavilling instd^ of argument. This is in- 
de^ the case witl^niany, said he ; but does that extend likewise 
to us in the present instance ? Quite so, said I ; for 1 think, that 
without meaning it, wo have fallen into a contradiction, flow? 
Because we have very boldly and dibputatiously^assertcd, that 
unless persons' natures aro the aanie, th^y ought not to have 
the same employmeuts ; though have not at all inquired the 

sort of difference, and identity of the nature Qher% referred to,]] 

• 

a 

A111^»ion is here made to the fable of Arion, — or if not to that, tc the 
vulgar notion that the dolphin particularly frieudly to mim See 
Plin. Hilt. Nat. ix. 8« ^ ■ 
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and with reference to which we defined them, when we ascribed 
different pursuits to different natures, and to the same natures 
the same pursuits. No certainly, said he, we did not conmrier 
that. It wonld seem then, replied I, that we may still ask 
bnrselyes the question, whether the nature of the bald and 
those who wear hair be the same and not different «nd ii 
we agree that it be different, whether, if the bald made 
shoes, we shobld let those who wear hair make them or ii 
again, those who wear hair Qmade them, whether we should 
allow^ the others f to do so likewise^ ? That were ridiculous^ 
replied he. Is it then ridiculous, said I, for any other reason 
than that we did not then in general define the sameness and 
diversity of natures, but observed only that species of diversity 
and sameness, which respects their peculiar functions, just as we 
say that a physician, and a man who has a genins for being a 
physician, have one and the same nature ? Do not you think 
so ? I do. But have the physician and the carpenter a dif- 
ferent [[nature^ ? Most assnredly. 

Chap. Y. — In that case, said I, as regards the natures ol 
men and women, if they appear different, with respect to an^; 
art, or other employment, we are supposed t(^ assign tc 
each separately his proper employment: — but if it appeal 
to differ only in this, — ^namely, that the female bears chil- 
dren, and the male begets them, — we must not say that it 
has at all as yet been proved that a ^an differs from a 
woman in the sense of which^e are spewing, and we musf 
still think, that both our^gnardians and their wives maj 
pursue the same employments. And with reason, said he 
After this, then, should we not require any one who sayi 
the contrary, to infonn us on this point, — what is that art oi 
function in the \trrangemente of a state, whcKre the nature of a 
man and woman is not the same, but different? A reasonable 
demand, too. Perhaps then some one may reply, as you saic 
some time since, that it is not easy all at once to explain thii 
sufficiently, but yet no hgird matter for one who has con- 
iddered it? tjfes, — one might well say so. Do yon wisl 
then, that we should *requei^ such an opponent to follow ns 
while we tr^ to show him, that there fe no funotioi 
peculiar to a ,woman in the management of a state ' 
By all means. Come then (we will my to him),.aBBwe 
ns : — did you not mean that one man has a natural tident fo: 
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k anything, and another not, in this respect,— -namely, that 
one learns a thing easily, and another with difficulty ; and 
OBS with a little instruction discovers much in what he 
learns, while another, after much instruction and care, 
does not retain even what Ij^e has ‘ learned ; and that 
with the one, the body is duly subservient to the mind ; 
while in the other it is opposed to it ? — W ell, and what other 
marks are there besides these, by which yon would distinguish 
a man that has particular talents from him that has none at 
all ? One cannot mention any other, said be. Know yon 
then of any function performs b^ mankind, in which the 
males have not all these charactenstics in a superior degree 
to the females ; — and would it not be tedious to specify par- 
'ticularly the weaving art, and the making of pastry and 
spice-meats, for which female talents seem to have some re- 
pute, and cannot be surpassed without the greatest disgrace ? 
You are right, said he, in saying that in all things universally 
the talent of the one is superior to that of the other ; — yet 
many women are superior in many respects to many men ; 
tiiough, on the whole, it is as you say. There is no func- 
tion, my?riend, then, among the entire members of our state 
that is peculiar to woman, considered as such, nor to man, 
consider^ as such ; but natural talents are indiscriminately 
diffused through ^th, and the woman naturally shares in 
all offices, the sat^e as the man, though in all cases the 
woman is weaker than the mar. Certainly. Are we then 
to commit all Qstate concerns^ to the men, and none to the 
women ? How should we ? It is true then, 1 think (aet we 
say), that one woman too is fitted for being a physician, and 
another not so, — one is musical, another by rpture unmusical 
How othervrise ?* And is one fitted for gymnastics and warlike, 
—another not fitted either for war or gymnastics ? That is my 
opinion too. And what ; — ^is not one a lover of philosophy, 
and another averse to it ; and one high-spiritod, and another 
timid ? This is tmo^ too. And it not one woman naturally 
suited for being a guardian, and anothpr not bo ; — and have 
we not made choice of such a t^ent as this fok* our guardian 
men ? Yes — just of such as this. The natiy-a then of the 
woman and of the, man, as respects the guardianship of the 
states is the same,<^nly that the one is weaker, the other 
stronger. So it seema 
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Chap. YI. — Women each as these then are to he choser' 
to dwell with such men, and to be their fellow-guardians, 
— ^inasmnch as thej are naturally suited for them, and of kft- 
dred talents. Certainly. And must not the same emp loy - 
nfents be assigned to the sy.me natures? The same. We 
have now got round then, to our former point ; and, we allow 
that it is not contraiy to nature, to allot to the wives of our 
guardians the *8tudy both of music and gymnastics ? As- 
suredly. We did not establish then what is impossible, or 
to bo only vainly wished for, when we established the law 
according to nature : — and it would seem rather, that what is 
at present contrary to these things is contmry to nature ? 
It seems so. Was not then our inquiry, whether our es- 
tablishment was possible and best ? It was. And we* 
have agreed, that it is possible ? Yes. And we must 
next be convinced, that it is best ? Clearly so. In order, 
therefore, that a woman may become a suitable guardian, 
there will not be one mode of education for making men^ 
Lguardians,3 and another for women, especially as the 
latter have received the same natural genius ? No, — ^it 
will not be different. What think you then ot such an 
opinion as this ? Of what ? That of imagining in your own 
mind, that one man is better and another worse ; — or do you 
deem them to be all ’alike ? Uy no means. In the state 
then which we were just establishing, — ^wbich of the two do 
you think to make the bet^r fnen, — the guardians provided 
with this education we have described, or shoemakers that 
are taught shoemakiiig? That question, replied he, is ridi- 
culous. I understand you, said 1 : — but, tell me ; of all the 
other citizens, not they the best ? ' By far. But what ; 
— ^will not these women t(A> be the best of **wofflen ? They 
will, replied he, by far. Is there anything better in a 
state, tl^n that both women and men be rendered the very 
best ? There is not. And this is to be effected by music 
and gymnastics being impnBted to them, as we have described ? 
Of course. Wfe have been establishing then a law, which is 
not only possible, but best al^^for the state ? Just so. We 
most unclothe^ then, the wives of our guardians, since they 
ase to put on virtue for clothes ;* and they itiust bear a part 

* The expression of Herodotus, Clio, ch. 8, is not diiwimilar df 

y^irtovi ij^vouivtp avveieSverai Kai rnu a/dcu ywfiJ 
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Ijn war, and all other guardianship of the state, and do no« 
thing else : — hat of these special services the lightest part is 
to^ allotted to the women rather than the men, on account 
of the weakness of their sex : — and the man who laughs at ' 
naked women while going through their exercises with & 
view to the best object, reaps the unripe fruit of a ridiculous 
wisdom, and seems not rightly to know at what ho laughs, or 
why he does it :* — for that ever was and wiH be deeuicd a 
noble saying, that the profitable is beautiful, and the hurtful 
base. Assuredly. 

Chap. YU.— We may say then, that we have escaped one 
wave, as it were, by thus settling the law with respect to 
women, and have not been quite overwhelmed, through deter- 
mining that our male and female guardians are to manage all 
things in common : f and berides that, our reasoning has been 
consistent with itself as respects both what is possible and ad- 
vantageous also. Truly, it is no small wave you have escaped, 
said he. You will not call it a great one, replied 1, when you 
see what follows. Tell me, said he ; and let me see. After 
this enactment, replied I, and the others formerly mentioned, 
the following, I think, comes naturally. Which is that ? That 
these women be all common to all these men, and that no one 
woman dwell with any man privately, and that their chil- 
dren likewise bo common ; — so that neither shall the parents 
know their own children, nor the children their parents.^ 
This, in comparison with the other, is far more difficult to 
persuade, both as to its possibility ami utility. I do not 
think, replied I, as to its utility at least, that any one would 
doubt about it being a very great good to have the women 

* The cited wor^s— dreXq tropias S^irtov KaoTrd? are from Pindar. 
See Stobteos, ^rm. ccxi. p. 711, and Hoeck’s nndar, vol. ii. part 2, 
p. 669. , 

t The hgnre here used bears some resemblance to that used in ch. iv. 
of this book, p. 453 d : — dvre rif tic KoXv/t/i^ffpav fUKpdv tpiriap, avrt 
tic T& piyiorov ireXayoc psffov. See. - 

$ This peculiar notion on the community of wivcA and .children is 
severely handled by Aristotle, Polit. ii. ch. 2, apd Hist. Anim. is. 1. It 
seems probable, huvever, that Plato did not intend here entirely to 
destroy all domestic ties whatever, bntlo inculcate a gci.eral communiSy 
of i^ods as far as possible, — as most conducive to ilvil concord apfl 
national prosperity. CJpmpaie, however, the opening’of the ninth chiapter 
of this hook. The fact is, that the question is here viewed simply la its 
physicsl, not in its moral rdations. 
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and oliildxen in common, if it were but poenble:*— bnf' 
the greatest question, methinks, will be, whether it be possible 
or not ? One might very well, said he, raise a disoaBsioni,on 
both points. You are mentioning, replied I, a combinaticm 
of discussions ; but 1 thou^t, at least, that 1 should escape 
from one of them, if its u^ty had been agreed on, and that 
in that case it would only have remained to consider its pos> 
sibility. Bur you have not slunk off, said he, quite nn- 
ohserred ; and so, giro ns an account of both. I must submit 
to a trial, said I : — ^indulge me thus fitr, howeyer : let me 
feast myself, as the slow in intellect are wont to feast them- 
selves, when they walk alone for men of this sort, I 
imagine, ere finding out how to attain what they desire, waive 
that inquiry, in order that they may not tire themsdves in de- 
liberating about its possibility or impossibility, supposing they 
have obtained what they desire, and then they go through what 
remains, — ^rejoicing, also, to recount what they will do, when 
it has happened, and rendering their soul, otherwise indolent, 
more indolent still. Now 1 too am become languid, and 
would, therefore, defer such debates, and inquire after- 
wards into the possibility of these [[arrangemeixts^l. At 
present, however, supposing them possible, I will, if yon 
pleas^ consider how our rulers are to regulate matters 
thence arising, in order that the doing of these things may be 
most advantageous both to the state and the guardians : — ^this, 
first, I will tty to examme with your assistance, and the 
other question afterwards, it you allow me. Oh, I will give 
you leave, said he ; — so pray proceed with your inquiry. 

I imagine then, said I, if our rulers will be worthy of that 
name, and thosf' also who are their auxiliaries, that the latter 
will cheerfully do whatevef they are bidden, while the former 
will take the command, giving tbei/ directions in some mat- 
ters conformably to the laws, and imitating their spirit in 
whatever matters we leave to their sole guidance. Very 
likely, said he. Do you %hen, their lawgiver, said I, as you 
have chosen out th^ men, so choose out also the women, 
making them, as far as possj^le, of similar dispositions and 
lihese, as they dwell and eat together in common, and none 
possesses anything whatever in private, will be always 
together ; — and as they mingle in the gj^nastio yasds and 
in all« their other training exercises, t^y will, I think. 
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^ W W innate n^ty, to mntnal intimacies do not 
^n thmk I am s^ng of what most necessarily happen ? 
No^ relied he, by any geometrical necessity, hut bVone. 
founded on lor^ which seems to be mote cogent than the 
o«^, in l^^ading and winning oyer the balk of mankind. ' 
Chap. VIIL— Quite so, said 1; but in the next place, 
Glaacon, to form irregnlar mtimaries, or to do anything ^ 
of the same character, is not at all right in a Sity of happy 
persons, nor ought the rulers to aUow it. No, it wm 
not just, said he. It is evident, by right, in the next 
p^ to make marriages as fiu- as possible sacred : and 
those most adiiMtageous would be sacred. Altogether so. 
How then are they to be most advantageous ? Tell me this. 
Olauoon for in your house I see both sporting dogs, and a 
well-bred birds ; have you, by Zeus, ever 
attended to their pairing, and bringing forth young ? How ? 
said he. First of all, among these, though all bo well-bred, 
^ not some of them far better than all the rest ? They are 
Do you breed then from all alike; or are you anxious to do 
“possible, from the best breeds? From the best. 
B^ut how .•’from the youngest or the oldest^ or those quite in 
their prime? From those in4heir prime. And if they are 
not thus bred, you consider that the breed both of birds and 
dogs greaUy degenerates ? I do, replied he. And what thinl- 
you as to horses, said J[, and other animals ; — ^is the case other- 
wire ^th irepect to there ? It y ere absurd fto think re 1 
»id he. How strange, my dear' fellow, said I ; what ex- 
tremely perfect governore.mu8t we have,— if the same applies 

Nevertheless, it is so, replied he; 6ut 
what then ? Bemuse, reid I, they must necesipily use many 
m^cines; bat as ibr a physician, where the body iis not want 

S®? “biect themselves toaregimcnof 

^et, we think that an infenor and less skilfrj one may suffice • 
but when there is need for taking medicines, we know that 
». a ,*|e ptydcian. f fc. ; b.t 
wliat do yuu rey this ? With reference to thi^» re. >i.‘d I • it 

anabuni-ci of lying 
and d^it for the advantage of the governed : an I we rail 

things were useful iiAhe way of a 
edy. Rightly {ooj said he. This apparent right now 

*«ema by no means inconsiderable in marria^and td 
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jECBtion^of children. How «o? It neceesaril;^ follows, eet'A 
i, ' fram what has been acknowledged, that tbe best s^n 
^onld as often as possible form alliances with the best woysen, 
and the most depraved men, on the contrary, with tiie most 
' depraved women ; and the offspring of the former is to 
educated, but not of the lalltor, if the flock is to be of the most 
perfect kind: — and this must be so done, as to escape the notice 
>of all but thto governors ’‘themselves, if- at any rate the whole 
band of tbe guardians is to be ns free os possible from sedition. 
Quite right, said he. Arc there not to be festivals legally 
established, in which wc shall draw together the brides and 
bridegrooms ; — and must not there be sacrifices, and hymns 
composed by our poets suitable to the marriages in course of 
celebration ? — But as to the number of the marriagds, this we 
will ' leave to the rulers, that they may as much as possible 
keep up the same number of men, having a regard both to 
wars and diseases, and all other such matters, so that as far as 
possible ohr state may be neither great nor small. Right, 
said he. And chances too, 1 conceive, should be so well 
managed, that the depraved man may, on every turn of them, 
accuse his fortune, and not the governors. Of cou.se, said he. 

Chap. IX. — ^As for those youths, who distinguish thmn- 
selves, either in war or other pursuits, they ought to have 
rewards and prizes given them, and the most ample liberty of 
lying with women, that so, under this^ pretext, the greatest 
number of children may spring from snob parentage. Right. 
And as for the offspring bom from time to time, are tho 
authorities presiding over these matters to receive them, whe- 
ther they be men or women, or both ? — ^for somehow these 
offices belong in common both to men and women. Yes, they 
do. As rcsTMcts, then, -the children ofe wo^^thy persons, I 
t-hinlr, they should carry them to sojno retirement, -to certain 
nurses dwelling apart in a certain quarter o'f the city ; but as 
for the children of the more depraved, and such of tho rest as 
may be maimed or lamo^ they will hide them, os is right, in 
some secret Und obscure place. Yes, indeed, said he, if the^ 
race of guardians is to he pure. TVill they not then take 'tKte 
(bIso of their children's nurture, brining to the nxirsery 
, mothers wit'is full breasts, taking every precautionr 'that no 
woman ekould recoghise her own child; and, whe^ the^ mo- 
thers cannot suckle them, providing others who w/)uld be able 
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t dc-co'f. And they will be oardnl ^ tfale nioet per- 
oUdiy, ikat the nanm saekle only doting a ^per ti^ 
aifl ih^ will enjoin, both on the nones and keenets, their 
wittdbing dotic^ and eveiy other neoessi^ toiL Yoo 
mid he, of a time of great ease to the wires of our^yiarSdis. 
In the breeding of children. '!?^es, for it shoold h^sd^ xtf , 

S lied I. , Bat ^t os next discuss wh&t we.were so anxious to 
o, when we said that the procreatftn of children should take 
place among persons in the prime of. life. * Trp e. Do yoo . 
agree with me then, t£at this prime season ^ at tWeniy in a * 
womaoj^d at thirty in a -man? How do you reckon this . 
time for *eaoh sex? said he.* The woman, replied I^^is to 
bear ehildren to the state fro^lhe age of twenty to that of 
forty ; and the ncgn, aftej Imvmg passed the mo^ excitable 
period of his oourae, is ftoi piiod to beget children to 

the state op to the age of fifty-fiyeT This inde^ is the prime, 
replied he, in both sexes, both as respects body and mind. If 
thra any one, either older or.yo^anger than these, riioold era* 
ploy himself in begetting chilcbien for-'the commonwealth, we 
shoold say that the trespass is neither right nor just, since 
he is be^tting to the state a child, which (if concealed) is 
bom and grows up, ushered in neither by sacrifices nor 
prayers — (which, on every marriage, the priestesses and priests, 
and the whole state offer, that the descendants of the good 
asiw be still better, and that from nsefol descendants others 
still more nsefol ina^ arise), -~bot is b'»m in darkness, and the 
result of dreadful incontinence. jXight, said he. And rite law, 
said I, most be the same, if any of those men, who are yet of 
the age for procreation, have intercourse with women bf a 
proper age, without the magistrate’s leave ; for we may 
consider hiiy as ^having raised t'* the state h bastard, bom 
in adultery and unhonoured by religious auspices. Most 
right, said he, And I presume, whenever either the women 
or the men are past the age of procreation, wo are to let the 
men cohabit with any woman they {like, except their daughter 
and mother, and the children of their dauj^ters, or those - 
upwards from their mother ; and so likewise the women are 
to embrace any, except a son, h father, and the child|!i^ 
of these^ in . ei^er direction : all this liber ly we. are. tp 

' * Tlis.0rwk (rd rtiia abt&v) ia aery elliptical; but we^agree widi 
^Joudnia oonai daring this to be its real meaning. 
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l^nnt iheniy after we have enjoined them to be careful, 
u a child he conceived, not to bring it to the light, hut if, ' 
by accident, it shonld be bronght forth, bo to expose it^ 
it there wero no provision for it. All these things, said 
he, are reasonably said b\^t how are the fothers and dangh* 
ters, and the other relations you just mentioned, to be known 
to one another ? They are not to be known at all, said I ; 
but from the* day on which any one is married, whatever 
children am bom between the seventh or tenth month after h, 
all these he is to call, the males his sons, and the females his 
daughters, and they are to call him fother ; and in the same 
way again, he is to call the children of these— grandchildren ; 
and they in turn are to call' them grand&thers and. grand-* 
mothers ; and those who were bom during the period in 
which their fathers and mothers were begetting children, th^ 
shall call sisters and brothms, as I just o^rve^ — so that they 
may have no sexual intercourse. — But as for brothers and sis- 
ters, the law will allow them to live together, — ^if their lot so 
fall, and the Pythian oracle ^ve consent. Quite right, said he. ' 
Chap. X.— This, and such as this, Glancon, is the com- - 
munity of women and children, among theguardiansdf the state: 
and that this is consistent both with the rest of our polity, 
and is by far the best, we most next establish from reason; — 
or how shall we do ? ' By Zeus, just so, said he. Is not this, 
then, the beginning of our agreement, to«ask onrselves what 
we can allege to be the gr^test good for the establishment 
of a state, with a view to which the lawgiver is to enact 
the^lawB, and what the greatest evil, — an I next to examine, 
whether what we have hitherto describe(t*''tend8 to or con- 
forms with the^ track of the good, and ilT^'opposed to that 
of the evil ? Most certaidly, said he. Js there, then, any 
greater evil for a state than that which tears it in pieces, and 
makes it many instead of one ; — or, any greater good than 
that which binds it together, and makes it one ? There is 
not. Does not then the eSmmunion both of pleasure and pain 
bind men toj^ther,^ when the whole of the citizens as 
much as possible rejoice^, and mourn in fellowship, for 
ttie' same matters, whether gainful or the c'dntl^ry?* As- 
suredly, he replied. And again, any mere privatoVperceyMtion 

Gr. airSp ytyvoftivutv n xal diroXXvftiv^^^Se 
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W Boch thmga diasolres (jitliat tinioii J when some grieve ex- 
mdinglyv sod others r^bice exceedingly at the same events, 
eiiher In the state or those composing it ? Of course. I><^ 
not this then arise from the following rironmsiance,'— when 
such words as those are not proi^anced at the same time m 
a state,- as mine, and not mine ; and with regard to what 
concerns another, in the same way? Aye, surely. And 
the state, in which the greatest number unite in saying of 
the same things, that tAie eoneeme me, and tAat doet not 
concern me, — that is best regulated? By far. And it is 
that also, which most closely resembles the individual man ; 
—just as, when a person's finger is wounded, the entire 
fellowship of feeling, extending through the body towards 
the soul, and producing that harmony which is the work 
of the governing principle within it, Qviz. the soul,3* ex- 
periences a sensation, and at the same time wholly sym- 
pathises with the ailing part ; and thus we say that the man 
has a finger-ache «nd so also, with respect to any part what- 
ever of the human frame, the same reasoning applies either 
with respect to grief^ when a part is in pain, or with respect 
to pleasui^ when it is at ease. Aye, the very same, said he : 
and as to what yon are asking, the state that nearest ap- 
proaches this is the best governed. When, therefore, any 
individual citizen receives good or ill, such a 8tate,< metlfinks, 
will most especially^ maintain that she herself is the party 
afieoted, and will unite as a whol.^ in joy or mourning. That 
must be the case, said he, in a state, governed, at least, by 
good laws. 

Chap. XI. — It win ^ time perhaps for us to return to our 
state, and consider as to :5 " points on which :^e have agreed 
in our discussion^ whether they belong more particularly to 
our state than any other. Yes,— we must, he replied. What 
then ? there are surely in other states, both governors and 
people ?— and so also in this ? There are. And will not 
all these address one another as ci^zens? Of course. But 
besides calling them citizens, what do the p^ple call their 
governors under the other foims^of govemmer^ ? In most 
states, ^masters,* but in democracies^ this veiy.aame goveiA 

* Gr. Srov wov l&Krv\6c irov nXiiyy, ratra A Koivmvh A tcarS 
' r6 o&iut rcfthc ript rerafdvti tic ptav eitnraiiv r^v rov dpxov- 

'oc iv aivf, &c. 
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non. But wbat as to the people in oar state ? besides eit^ 
sens, what do they say their goyemon are? Savioiii;^ 
said he, and hdpers. ' And what do they call the peofifo ? 
Paymasters, replied he, and supporten. And in the odier 
ttat^ what do the govemora call their people ? Staves he 
replied. And what do tne govemom call one another? 
Fellow'gOTemora, said he. And oors, what? FeUow-'gnar- 
dians. Can ;^oa then tell about the govemon in other states, 
whether any one of them can address one of his fellow-gOTer- 
non as an intimate, and another as a stranger ? Ay^ reiy 
many can. Does he not then esteem and speak of his ino- 
rnate as his own, and the stranger as not his own ? Jnst so. 
But how is it with your guardians ? Is there any <me 
of them, who can esteem or address any of his fellow- 
guardians as a stranger ? By no means, he replied ior 
with whomever a person falls in, he will oonceire that he fsUs 
in with a brother or sister, or a father or mother, or n son or 
daughter, or their descendants or ancestry. Yon speak ex- 
ceedingly well, replied I and further, teU me this also, 
whether you will give them only a legal right to these fiuni- 
liar names,-~‘Or rather bid them perform all thfiir actions 
in accordance with these names, especially as respects parents, 
whatever the law enjoins as the parents’ due, — such ae 
reverence, and care, and obedience, — it being otherwise not 
for his advantage, either in the sight gf God or of men, 
inasmuch as he would do what is neither holy nor just, if he 
acted otherwise than thus ?-^Will these, or other mayinm oom- 
ing^from the whole body of our citizens, echo dose round the 
ears of our children, both about their parents, when pointed 
out to them, ^nd about other relations likewise? These 
[maxims must so,]] replied he ; for it wdre ridiculous, 
without actions, their proper names wore uttered by the 
mouth alone. Of all states then, in this especially, when 
any one individual fares either well or ill, the citisens will 
mostly agree in exclaiming according to our late expression, •«— 
namely, ** Minb &res well, or mine' ill ? " Quite true, said 
he. Did we not say too, that agreeably to this opinion 
attl expression, their common pleasures and pains should 
agree? Aye,~and we said rightly. Will not then our 
citizens most especially hold in common that same .thix^ 
which they call “my own,"— 4uid, holding this in common, thn 
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liave a apeoial fellowship in pleasnre and piun ? Very mnch 
1^. And the cause of all this, independently of other regu- 
l^ons of the state, — ^is it not the commnuity of women and 
ebildren among the gnardians? Most especially so, he replied. 

Ohap. XXL — W e had agreedi moreoyer, as to the great&t 
good of a state, by comparing a well-managed state to a 
body, which feels pleasure or pain affecting^ any part of it. 
Aye, we were ri^ht, said he, in agreeing about this. The cause 
then of all this high degree of go<^ to our state was found to be 
the community of women and children among our defenders ? 
Surely, replied he. And in that case, we agree at least with 
what was before alleged ; for we said, I belioye, that they 
ought to have neither houses of their own, nor land, nor any 
poBsesnon, but to receive their subsistence from others, as a 
reward for their guardianship, and all to consume it in common, 
if they mean really to be guardians ? Right, said he. Do 
not then, as I say, the mrcumstances formerly mentioned and 
still more those now mentioned, cause them to be true 
guardians, and prevent those divisions in the state [which 
arise]] from not calling one and the same thing their own, — 
bat one%ne thing, and another another; — one drawing 
to his own dwelling whatever he can acquire separately from 
the rest, and another, to his likewise that which is separate ; 
and also different wives and children, occasioning both plea- 
sures and pains, individually private, though holding one and 
the same opinion concerning what is domestic, — all, as far 
as possible, pointing towards the same thing, — namely, a 
community of feeling respecting pleasnre and pain? , Of 
course, we grant that, replied he. But what? — will not 
lawsuits and criminal chaiges in the courts be banished 
from among thdtaa (so to speak), from the fact of their 
possesnng nothjng in private but their body, but all the 
rest in common,— owing to which, they will be kept 
free from all the dissensions which men raise about 
money, or children and relative^ It is quite dear, they 
will lie thus relieved. And, moreover, iu these’ there could not 
fairly be any suits, as regards j^rsonal violence or improper 
treatment : — itr conceiving personal preserv, tion to be %n 
absolttte necessity,^ we will own it to be handsome and just 
for eom|ieers in a^ to help their compeers. Right, said he. 
And thu privilege, said I, at any rate_ tins l^w posqcpses 
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if a man be in a paasion with any one, 

a case be leas apt to venture on atill 

Certainly. The elder, -moreover, will M ortered 

to govei and chartiae all the yonnge^ 

n*Lver, ae to the younger,, with regard to t**® «Wer^“J* 

the magiatratea order it, he -will never attempt to toe 

elder, or otherwiae oflfer him violence,-nor, methmka, inU 

he bv any other meana dishonour him; — for there are 

two aufficient guardians to hinder i^ 

respect on the one hand restraining tom from laying hands 
on a parent, and fear on the other, that othera might wme 
to toe defence of the auflTerer ; — some as sons, others 
as brothers, and others as frithers. Yes,— such is toe case, 
said he. In every respect then, in consequence of the laws, 
these men, fi-s. the warriors,] will enjoy p^ with one 
another ? Yes, much. And so long as these do not quarrel 
among themselves, there is no danger of the rest of the state 
rising or mutually splitting into factions. No, of course not. 
As for the least important evils, I am unwilling for pro- 
priety’s sake even to mention from how many ^V will 
have been relieved,— toe poor, [for instance,] as r^;^ toe 
work of flattering the rich,— and the difficulties and anxie- 
ties, which people hav.e in bringing up their children and 
procuring money for the support of serTOnt8,-^metames 
borrowing, sometimes denying debts, qpd at other timis 
using all manner of shifts in procuring [money,] and then 
giving it to the management of their wives and doinesn^; 
—abbut these matters, friend, how many slavish and i^noWe 
trouUes they sufirer are not even worthy to be mentioned 
Yes, they are nanifest, said he, even to one blind. 

Chap. XIII.—From all those troubles, thferefose, they wiU 
be relieved, and will live more blessedly ^than ttot most 
blessed life which those live who gain the Olympic 
How? On one small account only are those esteemed 
happy, compared with what those enjoy for the victoiy 
of these is iflore noble, and their maintenanM ** ***® 
public expense more complrte : inasmuch as the victory that 
they gain brinm safety to toe entire state,— hnd by way ot 
crown and reTrajd, both they and their children receive their 
maintenance and all other necessaries of life, thiw 
honoqg from their own state while living, and at thoir deatn 
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W-lionouxaUe funeml. Noble rewards! indeed, oud be. Do^u 
n^ember, then, said 1, that in a former part of oor dieetraon, 
eoi^ on^ — 1 bmow not who,— objected to us, that we were 
not mating our guardians happy, by decreeing that those 
who had the whole wealth of |he citisens at their ooih'* 
mand should nevertheless have nothing at all?~r-and we 
said, 1 believe, that we would consider this afterwards, if 
it in our way ; bat that at present we were making 
oor gnardians real guardians, and the state itself as happy 
as possible, without exclusively regarding any single elms 
in it, with a view to make it happy? 1 remember, said 
he. What think you now of the life of our auxiliaries, 
which appears fiir more noble and happy than that of those 
of the Olympic prizemen ; — do you think it can be com- 
pared to the life of the leather-entter, or any other kind 
of craftsman, or even the furmer ? 1 do not think so, said 

he. Still even, what I said before, it is proper that I men- 
tion here also, — if the guardian should try to become 
happy in such a way as to lose his character as a guardian, 
and not be content with a life thus moderate and steady, 
and as uA say, of the best quality, but on the other hand 
be impelled by a silly boyish notion about happiness, to 
appropriate to himself all tbe property in the state, because 
he has the power, he will know that Hesiod was really 
wi^ in saying that^ ** the half is considerably more than the 
whde."* If he take me for his counsellor, said he, he will 
lemun in such a life. You agtee then, said I, as to the 
fellowship of the women with the men, which we have 
explained, in matters referring to education and childron, 
and the guardianship of the other citizens ^that whether 
they remain jn tke state, or go forth to war, they ought to 
keep guard with them, and hunt with them like hounds, and 
in every case taSe a shore in all things, as &r as they can ; 
and thm doing those things they will do what is best, and not 
contrary to the nature of the femalef as regards the male, — ^by 
which nature, indeed, they act jointly with oilb another ? 1 

agree, said he. 

Chap. XIYr — ^Does not this Iben, said I, si. 1 remain to 
be discussed, whether it be possible that this Community of 

* Comp. Hm. Op. et Di. v. 40— o45’ fvanv vXfoo 
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baibits can take place among men, even as among oth^' 
animals ? and how it is possible ? Yon have forestalled ms, 
said he, by mentioning what I was jostgoine to ask. Aye f— 
for as to war, said 1, it is plain, methinus, how they will 
fight. How ? said he. T^hey will go out jointly on their 
notary expeditions, and will cany along with them to battle 
also such of their children as are robust, in order that those 
of the craftsmen may see what they ought to wactise 
when arrived at full age, and, apart from mere observa- 
tion, may serve and minister in aU such matters sub- 
serviently both to their fathers and mothers. Have yon 
not observed also what happens in the common arts, as, 
for instance, among the children of the potters,— how long 
a time they help and look on, before they apply themselves 
to the making of pottery? Yes, indeed. Should tiieae 
then, or our guardians, be more careful in instructing their 
children by their own experience, and by observation of 
what is suitable for them ? QTo suppose that the craftsman 
wonld,3 replied he, were truly ridiculous. Yet every orea- 
tnre whatever will fight more valiantly in the presence of its 
ofBapring? It is so : but there is no small danger^ Socrates, 
dionld they be defeated, as is often the case in war, that when 
their children, as well as themselves, are cot ofl^ it will be 
impossible to restore the rest of the state. Yon speak truly, 
replied I: but tiiink you, that our ^rst doty should be 
never to expose them to risk ? No, by no means. What 
then : if they are to hazard themselves in any case, is it not— 
where they will become better men, if they succeed ? Clearly 
so.' But do you think it a small matter, and unworthy 
of the risk, th^ children destined for miUtaiy life should or 
should not be observers of «the transactions * 0 ! war? No;— 
for it is highly important with reference to what you now 
mention. This then, we must first contrive, — ^to make oar 
children spectators of war, yet providing for their safety:— 
and then all will go well, Vjrill it not ? Yes. And surely their 
fathers, said 1^ in the first place, as far as men can, will not bo 
ignorant, but well informed as to the kinds of expeditions 
Vhich ore dangerous or not^'so. Probably so} said bis. Into 
the one thed^ thqr will take them ; but will be cantions 
of exposing them to the other. Bight. And they will 
probably, said I, set governors over wem, not such as are 
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molt dopnyed,^ |||at lach as experience and yean ave 
leaden and tnlnen of the yonng. Tea, quite proper. 
l^Bt many things, we may say, happen to many oontnuy 
to expectation. Quite so. With reference, therefore, to sneh 
erents as these, it is fit that we» should provide the childreh 
widi things while quite young, in order, if need be, that they 
may escape by fiight. How do yon mean ? wd he. We 
mint mount them on horseback, said I, when extremely 
yonng; and when they have learnt to ride, they must be taken 
to see battles, not on high-mettled war-horses, but on 
the fieetest and most obedient to the rein ; for thus they 
will best observe their proper work, and in case of need, 
escape with the greatest safety, following the aged leaders. 
I think, said he, your remark is correct. What then, said I, 
as t5 the aflairs of war ; how are you to manage our soldiers, 
both as respects each other and their enemies ? Is my opi- 
nion correct or not ? Tell me what it is, replied he. As for 
that mcfh among them, said I, who has left his rank, thrown 
aw^ his arms, or done any such like act from mete cowardice, 
ought we not to make him a craftsman, or field labourer ? 
Gert^l/^ And the man who is taken alive by the enemy, 
should he npt be given away as a present to uiose inclined 
to use their booty just as they please ? Yes, surely. And 
as to him who has signalized himself and attained to high 
renown, think you* not, that be ought, first of all in ^e 
field itself, to be crowned sucoes^voly by each of the youths 
and boys who are his fellow-soldiers f — is it not so ? Yes, I 
think so. And will they give him the right hand likew^ ? 
And that too. But wiiat 1 am going to tell yon, sud I, will 
not, methinks, be quite so jileasing. Wh%t ? That they 
should kiss and be kissed by each individually? This is by 
fiurthe best of a]}, said he : and for myself I would add this' 
regulation,— that, so long as they are on this expedition, no one 
shall be allowed to refuse the mw, whoever it be that he 
pleases to kiss, — so that if a wa^or happen to be in love 
with any one, male or female, he may be the *more animated 
to win the noblest prize of valou^* Very well, said 1 for 
it has been alr&dy said, that more opportunities for marriage 
•nonld be provided^for the brave citizen than tor others^ and 
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more frequent choice in such matters shonld be alloired 
them than to all others, in order that sdoh a man's desoe^- 
ants may he as numerous as possible. Yea, we did saywt^ 
replied he. 

. Chap. XY. — Moreover, |ven according to Home^ it is 
just that really brave youths should be honoured in this 
way ; inasmuch as Homer said, that Ajax, who on aoconnt of 
the renown he«had gained in battle, was rewarded with a laige 
share at the entertainments,>->fit reward, too, for a brave and 
youthful man, from which he at once acquired both honour 
and strength. Most right, said he. In this matter, at least, 
then, said I, 'we are to obey the authority of Homer ; and as a 
proof of this, we will so honour the brave, both at our sacri- 
fices, and on such like occasions, in as far as they appear 
deserving, both with hymns, and the honours just men- 
tioned ; and besides this, with seats and viands, and brimming 
cups, 80 as at once both to honour and exercise the virtue of 
worthy men and women. You speak capitally well,*repliod 
he. Well, of those then that die in the campaign, shall we 
not, in the first place, say, of the man that closes his life with 
glory, that he is of the golden race ? Quite so, indeed. And 
are we not to believe Hesiod, when he tells ns, that if any 
of this race die, then — 

Chaste, holy, earthly spirits they hecome, 

Expelling evil, guardians of mankidC ?* 

Yes, we will believe him. "We will ask the oracle then, how 
we ought to bury noble and divine men, and with what marks 
of distinction ; and then we will bury them in the very man- 
ner that Qthe Qod^ directs. Of course. And in all after- 
time we will reverence abd worship their toUtbs as those 
of demigods, and enact that the same ceremonies shall be 
observed with regard to persons dying of old age, or &om 
any other cause, after having been deemed renutrkably 
good during their lifetime? Aye, it is only just, said he. 
But what?— l!bw aip our soldiers to behave towards ene- 
mies ? In what respect ? ^First, as respect^ endavement, 
tUnk , you it^ just, that Gree^ should enslave Greek 
cities ?— nay, ought they not, as far as thpy can, to prevent 

' Heriod. Op. et Di. v. 121. 2. 
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c^en from doing it, and act on tbe prindple of sparing the 
GopiBB tribe, oautionslj looking to the possibility' of being 
tbensriTes enslaved by barbarians? Aye, said he; both 
genraally, and in every particular case, it is tbe best plan to • 
be spanng. Are they then not. to keep any Greek slave 
themselveB, and to counsel the rest of tbe Greeks to agree to 
the same plan ? Sniely, said be : because they will thns at 
least, turn themselves tbe more against the bfirbarians, and 
abstain from one war against another. But what ? Stripping 
the dead, said I, of anything but their arms after conquering 
them, is that right; — or does it not rather furnish cowards 
with an excuse not to go against a foe, as if they were 
doing some duty when bending over a mere corpse ; and 
have not many armies been destroyed by this kind of 
plunder? Veiy many. Do not you think it also illiberal 
and forbidden to plunder a corpse, and the mark of a feminine 
an4 little mind to deem the body of the deceased an enemy, 
after the enemy has fled away, and nought remains behind, 
but the instrument with which he fought ? Do you think that 
they who act thus do any otherwise than dogs do, who snap 
at the stdites with which they are pelted and do not touch, 
the man who throws them? Not at all, he replied. We 
must have done then - with this stripping of the dead, and 
these hinderances arising from the carrying off of booty. 
Aye, by Zens, said we must have done with them. 

Chap. XVI. — Moreover, we shall not at any time bring 
arms into the temples, for the Jhirpose of dedicating them, 
at least not the arms of Greeks, — if we at all care for 
the kind feeling of the rest of the Greeks ; but we slbll 
rather fear its being a kind of profanation^ to bring into 
the temple guch things as these* from our dose connex- 
ions, nnicss the oracle direct ns otherwise. Qnite right, 
replied he. An4 as regards the laying waste of Grecian 
lands and the burning of houses, how would your soldiers 
treat their enemies? Aye,— I shmild be glad, said he, to 
hear you state your opinion on that point. .Truly then, said I, 
my opinion is, that we should do neither of these things, 
but only carry* off the year’s ciK>p: — and woi..d you hava 
me tell you the reason, why this should be cAue ? By a|l 
means. It appealB tc me, that as these two words, war 
and discord, are different, so two different things are signified 
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by them ; and I call them different— 'the latter between 
tore of the same eommnnity, and the fbnner between foreig|»m 
and strangers.— When hatr^ is among one’s own people* h is 
called discord ; when it respects foreigners, war. Whatyousay, 
teplied he, is not at all nnnwisonable. Bat oonnder, whether 
what I now state is also to the purpose ; for I assert that the 
Greek nation itsdf is friendly and in alliance with itself^ 
though forei^ and strange to the barbarian. Well obserred, 
said he. When therefore Greeks fight with barbarians, and 
barbarians with Greeks, we may then say, that they are at 
war, and naturally enemies ; and this hatred we may call 
war : but when Greeks act thus towards Greeks, we may say 
that they are naturally friends, and that Greece in such a case 
is distempered, and at discord ; and such a hatred is to be 
called discord. I agree, said he, that we must view it thus. Con- 
ender then, said I, that in the discord just mentioned, whenever 
such a thing happens, how the state is split in fiiotions, and when 
they sequester each other' s lands and bum each other^s houses, 
how destructive the discord seems, and neither of them seem 
to bo lovers of their country; for otherwise they ^nld never 
have dared to pillage their nurse and mother, but it would 
have been suffident for the victors to carry off the crops of 
the vanquished, and to conceive that they would one day be 
reconcile and not perpetually be at war. This indeed is by 
far a milder sentiment than the other. «Bat what then ? said 
I ; this state that you are {nunding, is it to be a Gre^ one ? 
It ought, he replied. Are they not then to be good and 
mUd ? By all means. And will they not be lovers of Greece ; 
and will they not account Greece as related to them ; and 
will they not observe the same religions rites as the rest of 
the Greeks ? Most decidedly. Any difference then, that they 
have with Greeks, as kinsmen, will they„not consider that 
as discord, — not war? Yes, for it is not war. And they 
will behave then, as thoi^ capable of bmng reconciled ? Quite 
so, of course. They wiU. be mild then and moderate, not 
punishing so W as Jto enslave or destroy,— as advocates for 
oorrecdon, and not as enemies. Just so, said he. Neither then, 
us they are (Ireeks, will they pillage the lands, or bnm the 
dioases of Greeks ; nor will they a^ow,^that in every state, 
individually, all are their enemies, inen, women, and c wdren, 
butjhat in all cases a few only are enemies^— the originators 
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die qunel : and on all ihese aoflonnts they will not choose 
waste their land^ since the majority of the occupants 
am their friends; nor will they oTertnm the hoiiBes:~aiid so 
ftr only will th^ cany on the war, until the real originaton be 
obliged by the innocent to make reparation to those whom th^ 
have grieved. I agree, said he, that we ought so to bdiave 
towaids opponents among our own oitisens,-— but towards the 
barbarians, as the Greeks now act towards each* other. This 
law, then, also, let ns enact for our guardians, that they shall 
neidier lay waste the lands, nor bum the bouses. Aye, let ns 
enact it, said he ; and this further, that these things are right, 
and those also, that yon before mentioned. 

Chap. XYII.-— It appears to me, however, Socrates, that 
if one allow yon to go on speaking in this fashion, yon will 
never remember what yon formerly put aside, when you 
entered on all that yon Imve now said ; — namely, how &r such 
a government is possible, and in what way it is at all possible ? 
For, if it be at all possible, I will allow that aU these high 
advantages will belong to that state in which it exists, and the 
following^so, which you omitted ; and I now tell yon, that 
they will, with all possible courage, fight against their enemies, 
and least of all abandon each other, recognising, and calling 
one another by these names, — ^fothers, sons, and brothers ; and 
if the females encamp along with them, whether in the same 
rank, or drawn up behind them, they will strike terror into 
the enemies, and at the same ^jime, in case of need, give 
all assistanoe in this way, I know, they will be utterly un- 
conquerable ; and as for the advantages they have at home, 
which we have omitted, those at any rate I plainly see. — ^But 
as I allow, that all these, and ten thousand other things, will 
belong to thie form of goveramenl, if it actually does exist, 
let us talk no 'snore about it, but try to persuade each 
other of this itself, how fax it is possible, and in what way: 
—and let us omit the 'other pointp. Yon have suddenly, 
said I, made an attack on my argument, and m^e no allow- 
ance for one who is but a bungli^ ;* l^cause, perhaps, you 
do not know with what difficu^y I have got over two 
breakers, and now you are driving me on thi; greatest koA 

* 6r. trTpayytvo/tivft which is Bdcker’s emendadon, the old reading 
hdng orparevoiUv^t llie verb means— fo 6e wearied, to dehojf, uyu, 
pUig Mo coward. 
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most dangerous of all the three. After haring seen am^ 
heard this, you wilh I am sure, fori^re me ; allowing, 

I had reason for hesitation, and was fi^htened by the menuon- 
of so great a paradox from undertaking its examination. The 
more, said he, you mention such things, the less will yon 
be excused from explaining in what respect this gorem*' 
ment is posable. Proceed then without delay. Must we 
not then, said I, first remember this, that we are come hither 
to inquire into the nature of justice and injustice ? We 
must, said he. But what is this to the purpose? No- 
thing. But suppoeing we find put the nature of justice, are 
we to judge then, that the just man ought nowise to diffSer 
therefrom, but in ereiy respect to resemble justice ; or are 
we to be satisfied, if he approach to it, as nearly as posnUe, 
and, of all others, partake of it the most ? This will satisfy us, 
said he. For example’s sake, then, siiid I, we were in- 
quiring into this,— what is the nature of justice ; and we were 
in quest also of the perfectly just man, how he became so, and 
what was his nature, if he really existed,— and so also with re- 
spect to injustice, and the supremely unjust man, in order 
that, looking to them as regards their apparent qualities in re- 
lation to happiness and its opposite, we might be obliged to ac- 
knowledge concerning nurselves, that whoever most resembles 
them in character will have a fortune most resembling theirs ; 
and not for the puiiioso of showing that these things are possible 
or not. It is quite true, said^e. Think yon, then, that he is in 
any degree an inferior painter, who having painted the portrait 
of ,a veiy handsome man, and having expressed everything 
fully in his picture, is yet unable to show that such a man 
really exists ? tBy Zeus, said he, 1 do not. Well, have we not 
now then logically defined, {[sliall we say, 3 the model of a good 
state ? Yes, indeed. Have we, indeed, less atjjly stated the case, 
think yon, for this reason, because we are unable to show the 
possibility of a state bein|r established as we have described ?* 
No, indeed, wd he. Tms then, said I, is the truth of the 
case:— but if indeed, 1 Aust now, on ^ur account, be 
anxious on this poin^ — tl^t is, to show now and in what 

ftspects it iSfmost possible, with a view to this . discovery, 

• 

* Plato’s object here is to show, that painters in the high departments 
of art copy idtaU not actual nature, ^nature in its perfection,— *nbt in its 
and actual nature. 
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mast again allow what you did before. What ? Gan 
ain^hing pombly be ezeonted as perfeotlj as it is de- 
sonoed ; or, is it the natnre of practice, that it does not ap- 
proach so near to troth as theory, though some may think 
odierwise : — will you allow this tor not ? I allow, it, saidt 
he. Do not oblige me then to show yon, that all these things 
in erery respect positirdy exist in as great perfection as we 
hare describe in oar reasoning if, huweverj we can find 
out how a state may be established as closely as possible 
to what has been mentioned, yon will agree that we have 
discovered the possibility of what you require ; or will you 
not even be satisfied, if this he proved ? For my own part I 
should he satisfied. Yes, and I too, said he. 

Chap. XYIII.-— Next then, it seems, we must endeavonr 
to find ont and show what is the evil now existing in states, 
owing to which they are not established in the manner we 
have described, — and what is that smallest change, by making 
which we could bring the state to this model of government ; 
— «nd let ns chiefiy see, if this can be effected by the change of 
one thin g^ if not, by the change of two,— if not that, by the 
change o^he fewest things in number, and the smallest in 
power. By all means, said he. By changing one thing only 
then, said I, methinks, 1 can show that the state may be 
moulded into this form of government : — that change, how- 
ever, is neither smail nor easy, though possible. What is 
it ? said he. I am now come, sa^ J, to what I compared to 
the greatest wave: and it shall now be mentioned, even 
though, as with a wave, I should be overwhelmed with ridi- 
cule and infamy. Consider, however, what I am now 
going to say. Proceed, replied he. Unless either philoso- 
phers, said I,«govem in states, or*those who are at present 
called kings and governors philosophize genuinely and suffi- 
ciently, and both political power and philosophy unite 
in one,— and until the bulk of t]|ose now pursuing each 
of these soparately are of necessity exclud^ there will 
be no end, Gloncon, to the miseries of states, nor pret, as 
I think, to those of the human rqpe ; nor till tfa<*n will that 
government, which we have described in our re)*' mings, eve^ 
spring tip to a positive existence^ and behold the light of the ' 
sun.— ^nd this is what all along made me dislike mention- 
ing it, that 1 saw what a paradox I was about to gidvan<V)<^for 
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one can BOftrodj be ocmvinoed ihat no other gov«riiai99t but 
«en eiy(^ Jha|q>inea8^ either public or private. You have 
out enoh an enrainion and axgniaent» Socrates, said he^ >aa 
ma think may bring on yon a great many, and these too so 
specially bold as to put off their clothes, and snatdb naked 
whatever weapon each happens, to have ready (as if about 
performing ^rodi^es) for rushing forward in rattle-array f 
—and if yon do not mow them down with argument, and so 
make your escape, you will pay for it by suffering the se- 
verest ridicule. And are not yon the cause of all this ? said 
I. Aye, through acting well least, replied he yet in -this 
affair, I will not betray but defend you, as far as 1 can i 
and I am enabled to do so both by my own good-will and your 
encouragement ; and your questions probably I shall answer 
more oarefnUy than *any other only do you try, by help 
of such assistance, to show those who are loath to be- 
lieve these things, that they really are what you represent 
them. I must' try, said I ; especially, as you afford me so 
much assistance. And here it seems necessary, if we can 
at an escape from those you mention, that we should at any 
rate define clearly what kind of men those are' whom we 
chU philosophers, — ^those, who, we are bold enough to ' say, 
ought alone to govern;— so that, when they are clearly 
pointed out, an able defence may be set up, by asserting that 
it is their natural province both to study philosophy, and 
also assume to themselves the government of the state,— 
while the other members of the state study neither philosophy 
nqr politics, but only obey tbmr leader. It is quite fit, said 
he, that we should define them. Gome then, follow ine this 
way, ^and se^.]] if we can in some way or other snffidently 
explain this matter. Lead' on then, said he. Wdll it be neoes- 
sary then, to remind yon, said I,— or do you recollect, that 
when we say of any one, that he loves a thing, ' he would 
not appear, if we speak^strictly, to love one part of it, and 
not another, but to have an affection fi>r the whole ? 

Chap. XI2C. — ^I.need, it seems, to be reminded of that, 
replied he ; for I do not understand it perfectly. Some one 
e«lse, indeed, Glancon, replied I, might say* what yon say; 
v>ut it does not become a man who is a. lover, to fotj^t 
that all things in their bloom somehow excit^ and nu- 
tate-, an ailerons person and lover, as seeming wotwy 
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<tf' ^ w p eet tod of jitapet caldtos: — do yon aot^einiye 
liuuiDer towaords the boantifnl ? Onc^ beytnue flat- 
io«M« irill he oalled agreeable, and be an object of pnaae; 
and the hooked noee of another, you call prinoelT; and 
that between these, formed with Ixact symmetry : the dark 
are aaid to have a manly look, and the fair to be the diil- 
dren of' the gods: hut this name of delicate white, ‘think 
you it -is the invention of any other than a flattering 
lover, who eaaly bears with the paleness, if it be in the 
season of youth ?— in one word, do yon not make all kinds 
of pretences, and say everything that yon can, so as not 
to reject any one who is in the prime of life? If yon 
are msposed, said he, to jndge by me of other lovers, that 
they act in this manner, I agree to it for argument's sake. 
And what, said I, as to lovers of wine : — do not you And th^ 
act in the same manner, 'cheerfully drinking every kind of 
wine on every pretext ? Yes, indeed. And you perceive, 
I suppose, that the ambitious likewise, if thl^ cannot obtain 
the command of an army, will take the command of a 
rpirrie ;* ^nd if they cannot get honour from greater and 
nobler men, are content to be honoured by the lesser and 
the meaner sort, because they are desirous of honour at any 
rate ? Perfectly true. Will you allow this or not : if we 
say, one desires a thing, are we to say that he desires the 
whole species, or that he desires one part of it, hut not 
another ? The whole, replied hq^ May we not then like- 
wise say, that the philosopher desires wisdom, * and that 
too, not one part only, but the whole ? True. He then, 
who is averse to a course of discipline, especially if he be 
yonng, and has not understanding to discen:.*what is good 
and what is ^otherwise, should not he called a lover of 
learning, nor a philosopher ; — just as we say of a person 
disgu^d with meats, that he neither hungers after nor 
desires meats, and is not a love^)but a hater of them. 
Aye, — and we shall say right. But the ma^ who lias a 
ready inclination to taste of every bransh of learning, and 
enters with plei^nre on its study,* and is insatiable thereof, 

I 

* The Seholiaat states bj way of ezplaiiadon, that the Athmian pende;'- 
were divided into ten ^lAac or wards, which were again subdivided into 
rptfritg^ t$tfn and ^parplat. The oommander of a rpirnc then wf*' 
I’ldlsd a rpirrwopxoc,-— wnenee the verb rpirrvapj^fiv. 
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this . man we may with justice call a philosopher, may 

ytHieteoa- Olancon said. Many sudb philosopherM^ 
those will go into great absui^ties ; for- all your Ipven of 
shows appear to me to be of this kin^ from taMng a pleasnra 
m learning; and your siDtyolovers are of aJl persons to 
be reckoned the most stupid, — among philosophers at least. 
These indeed^ would not willingly attend to such reasoning, or 
to such a disquisition as this. But yet, as if they had hired 
out their ears to listen to every pubuc ditty, they run about 
to the Dionysia, omitting neither the civic nor village fes- 
tivals.* Are all these then, and others who run after such 
matters, and those likewise who devote themselves to the infe- 
rior arts, to be called by ns philosophers ? By no means, said I, 
but only like philosophers. 

Ghap. XX. — ^Who are they, however, said he, whom yor 
call the true ones? Those, said I, who are desirous of discemip^ 
the truth.*}' That too, said he, is correct : — ^but how do you 
mean? It is n9t easy, said I, to tell another this; but you, 1 
think, should agree with me in this. In what ? That since the 
beautiful is oontraiy to the deformed, these are two things. Of 
course, they are. And if they are two, then each^f them is 
one. Granted also. And as regards justice and injustice, — 
good and evil, — and - also respecting ^1 ideas whatever, the 
argument is the same — that each of them is one in itself, 
though, as to their relation with actionaand bodies, and each 
other mutually, they take^an all- varying number of forms, 
so as to make the one appear many. Bight, said he. In this 

** Thera were three festivala at Athens, commonly termed Baochic, — 
the great or city festiTal (the most important of all, at which the dramatic 
poeta contended g^ith their new plays), celebrated in the month Elaphebo- 
non,— the Lenea, in the montii Maimacterion, — aud tlje rural Dkmysia, , 
in the month Poseideon. 

f The portrait of the true philosopher, whom Plato conceives to be the 
only true president and ruler of bis state, is described from this chapter 
onwards to the end of the th>d chapter'of the sixth book, with farther 
iUnstratiott in the thirteentir chapter of that book. Shotdd die reader 
oonoeive, that teo little regard ia paid to worldly affairs and too Ktoe 
straas laid on the doctrihe of ideas, he must recollect tlut this phOoaopher 
oonoeiTed that all knowledge of^rnth (—without which not even civil bnsi* 
*neas oonld be oondneted, according to hu notions — ) is be gained ^y froAi 
•the oontempionon of things considered per te, — and that there can w no 
real human felicity' unconnected with wisdom and virtue, whhdi ota only 
he attained by true philosophers engaged in inquiring into ^ ettnal 
K-qlilUMof things aronu or in themselves. 
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manner then, said I, do' I distinguish and set apart those that 
just mentioned, the lovers of public shows, from cntfta- 
n^ meohauicsj and then quite apart from these I place 
those of whom we are now disconrmng, whom alone we may 
properly philosophers How say you ? replied he. The 
lovers of common stories and speOTacles, delight in fine sounds^ , 
colours^ and figures, and ever^hing made up of these ; but 
the nature of beauty itself their intellect is unable to dis- 
cern and admire. That is the case, indeed, said he. As to 
those, however, who are able to approach this beauty itseli 
and ^bold it in its real essence, surely they must he few in 
number ? Hxtremely so. He then who deems some things 
beautiful, hut neither knows beauty itself nor is able to 
follow, should any one lead to the knowledge of it, do 
you think he lives in a dream, or is awake? consider: is 
not this to dream, when a man, either asleep or awidce, 
imagines the likeness of a thing not to be its likeness, hut 
the real thing itself which it resembles ? I for my part 
would assert, replied he, that such a person is really in a 
dream. But w^t now as to him who comes to an exactly 
opposite aoonclusion, who understands the real nature of 
b^uty, and is able to discern both it and its accessories, and 
deems neither the accessories to be beauty, nor beauty the 
accessories does such a man, think you, live in a w^ing 
or dreaming state? Wide awahe, said he. May we not 
then properly call th^s man’s intellectual power, so far as he 
really knows, knowledge, but that of the other, opinion, — 
as he only opines ? Surely so. But what, — if the person, who, 
we say, only opines things, but does not really know them, 
becomes indignant, and raises a dispute, alleging that our posi- 
tion is not true, rhall wo have any method of soothing and 
gently persus^ing him, and yet at the same time concealing 
that he is not ifl a sound state ? We surdy ought, replied 
he. Come then, bethink yon whatj we are to say to him . 
— are yon disposed that we slionfd question him thus,-— 
saying, that if he knows anjrthing, no one elWies him, and 
we should gladly ^oe him possessed of more knowledge ; — and 
tell us this too,idoes the man wb6 has so mnt' knowledge^ 
knt^ something or nothing ? Do you an^ ar me m hig 
behalU ^ I will answer, said he, that he knows something, 
le it something then, that does or does not exist? Wb^- 

|«2 
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does oxist : for how ' can that, which does not Ssis^ 
be known ? This, then, we have snfficiently considwed 
though we might have considered it more folly, — that waat 
really is, may be really known, but what does not at'all esisc^ 
cannot ^ known at all? li^es, — ^tbis we have examined quite 
sufficiently. Be it so : but if there be anything of sooh 
oharacter, as both to be and not to be, must it not lie between 
what has a perfect existence, and what has none at all t 
Between them. If then there is knowledge as to what really 
exists, and necessarily ignorance as to what does not exist,~ 
as to what lies between these, must we not seek for something 
between ignorance and science, if there be any such thing ? 
By all means. Are we to allege, then, that opinion is any- 
thing ? Of course. Is it a diilbrent faculty from science, or 
the same ? Different. Opinion then is conversant about one 
thing, and science about another, each according to its own 
peculiar faculty ? Just so. Is not then the nature of science 
as regards that which exists, to know what existence is ? It 
seems to me, however, far more necessary to lay down the, 
distinction thus. How ? 

CiiAF. XXI. — "We will say, that faculties afo'ia certain 
kind of real existences, by which both we can do whatever 
we are able, and every being else also whatever it is able : 
for instance, I aiy, that seeing and hearing are faculties, 
if you understand what I mean to call ‘the species ' Qor idea^.* 
I understand, said he. Hear then what is iny opinion abrat 
them : for I do not see any colour nor figure, nor any of 
such qualities of a faculty, as of many other things, with 
endb to which I form a mental internal perception of their 
differences : bv,t in a faculty, I regard that alone, about 
which it is employed, and what it accomplishes ; and on this 
account I call each of these a faculty ; and that which is 
employed about and accomplishes one and the same purpose, 
this I call the same faculty ; but what is employed about and 
accomplishes a different puqraso, that I call a diflerent faculty : 
T-^trhat say y&a ? In what manner do you call it ? Just the 

^ * Plato makes use of two ternTs in his system,— r& Cdoc and 4 tdia 
and some comme:itators are disposed to think, that the former conreqpOBds 
with the dialectical term, ^eeies , — the higher intellectual, abatract notto 
being expressed only by the latter. It must be confessed, however, mat 
ihej often u^ wittk scarcely any distinetioii of meaning. ' - 
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lie replied. Here again, excellent Glancon, eaid t,«~. 
d>9 ^dlege, that aoience is itself a certain fiicnlty, or to 
.WAit chus do yon refer it? To this, he said, the strongest 
of all the faoultiea Bnt what then ;--<-are we to raer 
opinion io faculty, or to som^ other species? By no 
means, said he ; for that by which we hare the power 
of fonning opinions is nothing else bnt opinion. Bnt 
some time since, yon allowed that science and opinion were 
not the same. How, said he, can any one with common 
sense reduce under one, what is infisdlible, and what is 
not infidlible ? Bight, said I ; — and it is plain, that we 
hape allowed opinion to be a different thing from science. 
Yes, — different. Each of them then has naturally a different 
fiujvdty in reference to a different object ? Of course. Science 
snrely as regards that which exists, so as to know the nature of 
real existence? Yes. But we say that opinion opines? Yes. 
Is it cognizant of the same thing that science is and will that 
which is known, and that which is matter of opinion, be the 
same ; — or is this impossible ? Impossible, said he, from what 
has b^n granted : since they are naturally faculties of different 
thingat, a^ both of them are &culties, — opinion and science, 
•—and each of them different from the other, as we have said ; 
hence it cannot be, that what is opined is the same with that 
which is known. If then that which exists is known, must 
it not differ from what is perceived by opinion ? It does 
differ. Does opinion then entertain what has no exist- 
ence or is it impossible to oj^nc what does not exist at 
all ?-— Consider now, does not the man who opines, refer his 
opinion to some standard or is it possible to opine, and ^et 
•opine nothing at All? Impossible. But wjioever opines, 
opines some pne thing? Yes. But surely that which does 
not exist, cannot be called any one thing, but most properly 
nothing at all? Certainly. But we necessarily referred igno- 
rance to that which has no true Wing, and knowledge to 
real existence? Right, said he. "He does not, therefore, 
opine tme being, nor yet that which has no beihg ? He does 
not. Opinion then is neither knowledge, nor is it ignorance? 
It seems not.* Does it then ^ceed thes^ ijiher know^ 
ledpe* in perspicuity, or ignorance in obscni.ty? Neithej. 
Think you then, said I, that opinion is more obscure than 
knowledge, hut clearer than ignorance? Far, s^d he. ' Does 
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it lie tben between them both? Yes. Opinion thei^ ,is 
between the two ? Ehitirely so. And hare we not alrea^ 
said, that if anything appeared of such a nature, as^i^t 
onoe to exist and yet not exist, such a thing wonld lie’ 
l)etween what really ensta and that which has no exist- 
ence at all, and neither science nor ignorance wonld take 
cognisance of it, but that only which appeared to be be- 
tween ignorance and science ? Right And now, what we 
call opinion has been shown to lie between them. It has 
been so shown. 

Chap. XXII. — This then yet remains for us, as it seems, 
to discover, — what participates in both — that is, being, and 
non-being, and what can properly be called neither of them 
perfectly,— -so that if it seems to be what it is reputed, 
we may with justice term it so, assigning to the extremes 
what are extreme, and to the middle what are between 
the two must we not ? Just so. These things being de* 
termined, I will say, let this worthy man tell and answer 
me, — he who reckons that there is neither beauty, nor 
idea of beauty, always the same ; but that lover of beau- 
tiful objects* reckons that there are many beautifal objects, 
not enduring to be told that there is only one beautiful, 
and one jnst, and so of the rest. Of all these many things, 
excellent man 1 shall we say, whether there be an^ which 
will not appear deformed, and of those jnst which will 
not appear unjust, and of those holy w^ioh will not appear 
profane ? No ; but said ^e, the objects themselves must 
in some respects necessarily appear both beautiful and de- 
formed. and whatever else you ask. But what ? — ^Do double 
quautities generally seem to have less *capacity for being 
^ves than thJ doubles [of^others ?] Not a/; all. And things 
great and small, Ught and heavy, are they to be' termed what 
we call them, any more than the oppqrite ? No ; said he ; 
—each of them, always, participates of both. Is then, or 
is not, each of these many things just what it is said to be? 
It resembles tLeir equivocal jokes at feasts, said he, and tiie 
riddle of children about the eunuch's striking the bat, with 

* * The words b ^iKoBt^uv (which Ast. ooninders saperfluo!^ 

convey a rij bit St tiiose sophists who set op for admiration variou di^ 
foent objects of beaut j, sensual and physical, instead of toe etsfnol and 
immutable beauty of truth and virtue. 
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what on part they gness he strikes it :* for all 
th<>te tilings hare a double meaning, and it is imposdhle to 
kn<y# aootiiately whether -they are, or are not,-— or are both, 
or neitiier of the two. How can yon act with them then, 
sud I, or what better ' position Ifare you for them than a 
medium between being and non-^ing ?— For nothing seems 
more obscure than non-being as compared with having no 
being at all, nor more clear than being in respect of real 
being.f Most true, said be. We have discovered then, it 
seems, that most, of the maxims of the people about the 
beautiful, and those other things, fluctuate somehow between 
being and non-being. Yes, we have discovered it. But it 
was formerly agreed at least, that if such a thing were appa- 
rent, it ought to be called that which is opined, and not what 
is known ; and that which fluctuates between the two is 
to be perceived by the intermediate flusulty. We agreed. 
Those then, who contemplate many beautiful things, but yet 
never perceive beauty itself, and cannot follow another who 
would lead them to it, — and many just things, though not 
justice itself, and aU other things in like manner, tkese persons, 
we will dfyf hold opinions on all things, yet have no accurate 
knowledge of what they opine. It most be so, said he. But 
what then, as regards those who perceive each of the objects 
themselves, alwavs existius in the same manner, and in the 

* The Sdioliast cuesitbe following lines, whldi he ascribes to de- 
archns 

alvoc tIc IvTiv wc Avtip\t KoiiK 
■ 6pvtOa KeiiK &pvi0' tBwv rc KoitK iiuv 

tirl UXov rc kov ^^Xov Ka0i)pcvi|v 
XiBtp re Koi XiOip fidXot re Koi fiaXot — — ciXXwc 
— — dvOpuiros oifK dvGpuiroc avOpwiroe B' Sfucc, 

SgviOc^ KoiiK BpviOaf 6pvi&a S’ Hpuig 
ivi ^iXov re Koi fvXov KaBfipkvnv 

XlOtp jiaXwv fic Koi Xi9ip SuiXeirev 

WKripiSa 6 eivovxoe vdpOtiKe xurfipet. 

t This is rather an obscore passage, ^bich, however, receives some 
iUutration from the Parmenides (pp. 137 c — 155 e), y which the phi- 
losopher teaches, among other things, that rh (i. e. ike one Sy ileef^ 
end hplalfe) is nothing, destitnte of all reason and form, void of troth ana 
in no way fdling nithin the oognizance dt the mental & Ities wbereu 
r6tv 6v (Me one Jimte — ^masmoch as it has form, me and reason n 
aristenee, — • is everything, that is, receives within itself a variety Of 
eeTbdn fdrins, and is capable therefore of being perodved and recognised 
by opinion, perception, and real knowledgs. 
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same Telations,— -sliall we not say that they know, and do not 
c^ine ? This must be the case also. And shidl we not 
that these embrace and love the things of which they inve 
knowledge, and the others the things of which they entertain 
only opinions ; — and rcmei^.ber we not, that we alleged them 
to TOhold and love fine sounds and colours, and such things ; 
though beauty itself they do not admit to have any real being? 
Yes, — ^we remember. Shall we be wrong then in calling 
them lovers of opinion, rather than philosophers ? — And yet 
they will be greatly enraged at ns, if we call them so. 
Not, if they be persuaded by me, said he; for it is not right 
to 1 m enraged at the truth. Those then who embrace and 
love what has real being, we must call philosophers, and not 
lovers of opinion ? Most assuredly. 


Taa B^D OF THE FIFTH BOOC. 
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BOOK VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

In 4ha riteth hook , — continaing the argument respecting the indispensa* 
bili^ of true philosophy to a well-oi^ered state, and the absolute need 
of dratingniBhing true from false philosophy (t. e, that of the sophists 
which throws discredit on the whole pursuit), and likewise from what is 
warped by prejudice, he goes on to show that a state will be blessed . 
srith philosophers for rulers, and shows what is the true subject of true 
philosophy, as well as the means and manner of learning it,— the sum of 
which is, t^t a good ^v\aK must be provided with all the defences of 
true science, not with a view to unprofitable speculations, but that 
all science and all virtue, his moral clothing, may be considered with 
reference to its real bearing on the common good of hunun society. 
Philosophy, says Plato, lias for its proper subject the idea of good (the 
true end of being), and this being the subject, he next goes on to show 
the mode of becoming acquainted therewith. 

Chap. I. — ^Pkilosopliers then, Glaucon, said I, and those who 
are not so, have, at lingth, after a long parade of talk and with 
some difficulty, been respectively^ defined. 'Aye, said he, — ^for 
perhaps, it was not easy to do it briefly. It appears not, said I. 
— I still think, however, that their qualities would have been 
better exhibited, had we deemed it right to speak about this 
alone, and not discussed a multitude of 'other matters 
while considering the diflerence ^tween a just and an un- 
just life. Whai then, said he, are we to consider next 7 
What else, said I, but that which Js next in order ? — Since 
those are philosophers who are aHle to • concern themselves 
with what always maintains a constant re]|fition, whereas 
those who cannot effect this, but run>inate among a host 
of [material objects^] that are esery way shi'^ng,* are not 
philosophers which of these ought to be 19 mlexs of tllb 
state ? 'Which way, said he, shaU we define tue matter, add 

* Gr. ly ircXXoTc koI wavroiwc fto. 
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d^lne oorreoUy? Sndi of ihe^ said 1, as ssom 
of preseiYing the laws and institutions of states^ these are 
to be made goaxdians. Bight, said he. This then, said 1, 
is of conxse eyident,<>-whether we ought to seek for a 
guardian one that is blin^jl or one that is diarp« sighted. 
Of course, that is quite evident, said he. What difference 
then is there between blind persons and - those who are 
in fact deprived of the knowledge of each individual es- 
sence, and have no clear demonstration of it in the sold, 
and cannot (like painters who look at what is positively true, 
and refer everything thereto, examining it with all possible 
accuracy), if need be, form settled notions, of the beau- 
tiful, just, and good, and so maintain them, as if sanctioned 
by law ? No, by Zeus, said he ; — ^they do not differ much. 
Shall we then rather appoint these as our guardians, or those 
rather who know each individual being, and in experience 
are not at all inferior to those others, nor behind them in 
any other department of viHue ? It were absurd, said he, to 
choose any others, if at least they be not defoient in all other 
matters; since they excel in this, which is the most important 
Must we not inquire this then, — ^in what manner «Jie same 
persons will be able to have both the one and the other ?* 
Certainly. As we observed then, at the opening of this 
lisoussion, we must first of all thoroughly understand their 
disposition ; and I think, if we are pretl^ well agreed about 
that, we shall agree also, that the same persons are able to 
possess both these qualifies ? and none else but these ought 
to be the governors of states. How so ? 

Chap. II. — ^Let us then so far agree about philosophic 
dispositions, t^t as respects learning they always covet 
that which discovers to them that ever-existing fssence which 
does not vary through generation or corruption. Let it be 
agreed. And likewise, said I, that they'demre the whole 
of such learning, and j^^o not willingly omit any part of 
it, either small or great, more honourable or more dis- 
honourable, ah we formerly observed concerning the am” 
bitious and those engage^ m love. You say right, said he. 

« • 

t * Ghr. sdKctvq gal rttvra that is, both a praetioal aoqnaintKioe 

and experience of things, and a more subtle and sdentifio knowledge 
of troth. 
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j^flider- then, in the next plBee, whether, bendee, wh«t 
we haye mentioned, it be neoeaaaiy for those who-^nld 
be .snob as we have described, to Imre this also in their 
natures. . What? Freedom from falsehood, and never 
wiUinglj to admit a lie, but ^ther to hate it throngh 
love of truth. It probably would, replied he. It is not 
only probable, my friend, but quite necessary, that one who 
naturwy loves a thing should love everything that is allied 
and belongs to the olgect of his affection. Right, said he. 
Is there anything that you can find more nearly allied to 
wisdom than truth? I cannot, said he. Is it possiUe, 
then, for the same disposition to be both philosophic, and 
fond of faldehood ? By no means. He then who is really 
a lover of learning, ought from early infancy wholly to 
derire all truth ? By all means. But we know somehow, 
that whoever has his desires vehemently set on one' object, for 
this very reason has them weaker as regards other things,-— just 
as a current diverted from its channel Certainly. Whoever 
then has his desires running out after learning and such like 
matters, would be engage^ methinks, with the pleasure of 
the sou^ itself, and forsake the pleasures arbing from the 
body, — ^if indeed, he be not a pretender, but a real phi- 
losopher. This of course must necessarily follow. Such 
an one moreover is prudent, and by no means fond of money;— 
for the reasons wby^ money is so anxiously sought at so great 
a sacrifice are likely to make any one anxious rather than a 
man like this. Certainly. And Surely you should consider this 
too, when deciding about a philosophic disposition, and one 
that is not so. What ? That it sb^l not unconscionsly*take 
an illiberal turn, — since narrow-mindedness is most revolting 
to a soul ti|^c is ever eamestiytpursuing all that is divine 
and human. Most true, said he. Think yon then, that 
he who possesdbs magnificent intellectual conceptions and 
can contemplate all time and alb being, can possibly con- 
sider human Efe as a thing of great consequence? It is 
impossible, smd he. Such an one then will dbt regard death 
as anything terrible. Least of all, surely. It seems then, that 
a cowardly and illiberal disposilion will no(t .eadily connect 
its^ with true philosophy. I do not think *.’t will Wh^ 
then ;r-can the well-disposed man, who has moderate desi^ 
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aod is not a lover of moneyy nor illiberal, nor arrogant, nor 
oowarvfiy, ever possibly bo unjust, or a breaker of 
ments? It is impossible. And tbis also you will likewise 
consider, when viewing from its very source what is and 
is not a pbilosophio soul, wl^etber it be just and gently or 
unsocial and savage. By all meana Neither, as I think , 
will yon omit this. What ? Whether it learn easily or with 
difficulty ; — iij^ fact, do you exj^t that a ]^rson will ever 
love a iking snffimently, while he is unea^ in its performance, 
and makes but small progress ? It cannot be. Bnt what 
if he be oblivions and retains nothing of what he learns, 
can he then posably acquire science ?* How is it possible ? 
And when he thus vainly labours, think you not that he 
will be forced at last to hate both himself and snch employ- 
ment? Of course he must. We can never reckon then 
among philosophic souls, that which is forgetful ; but we shall 
on the other Imnd require it to have a good memory ? By all 
means., And we can never say this at any rate, that an un- 
musical and ill-regulated disposition leads anywhere bnt to- 
wards irregularity. Where dse should it ? But as regards 
truth, think you it is allied to irregularity or regularif'jy? To 
regularity. Let ns require then, in addition to all other 
qi^ties, an intellect naturally well-regulated- and grarions, 
as a willing and naturally well-disposed guide in realiring 
the idea of individual being. Of course, What then do 
you not think, that we have in some measure discussed the 
necessary qualifications, and t>uch as are mutually connected 
in a soul that would attain a fitting and perfect apprehen- 
sion* of being? — Aye, the most necessary, said he. Can yon 
then any how blame such a study as this, which a man can 
never sufficienuy pursue, unless he has a* naturally good 
memory, learns with facility, and is generous, kind-hearted, 
the friend and ally of truth, jnstioe, manuness, and tem- 
perance ? Not even himself said he, could find 

fruit with such a study .t Aye, said I, and will it^ not be 
to snch as thise alone, when perfected by education and 
age, that you'will intrust the state ? 

. I 

< • 3p' oUc V- itruTT^n^s Ktvdc tJyat Kt. mm it it etitr- 
wkt ikon void ^teitneef 

This prorerbial expression is veil Oliistrated'bj Erasmus, C mil ee* 
L ft, t 75. 
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Chap; llI.-~T}ien said Adimanttu: No one, indeed, 8 <k 
ontea, ean contradict yon on theee points ; but all who from 
time to time hear you adyandng what yon do at praeent, 
feel somehow thus ; — being led a little astray by yonr rea- 
soning on each qnestion, through inexperience in this mode 
of question and answer, when all these littles are collected 
tog^m, they reckon at the close of the discussion that the 
mistake appears considerable, and the contrary of their first 
concessions; and jnst as those who play at talus w ith such as are 
dexterous,' themselves bemg nnskilfuJ, are in the end driven 
into a comer and cannot move a piece, so your hearers have 
nothing to say, being driven into a comer, at this different 
kind <n play, not wi^ the dice, bnt yonr reasonings ; — ^though 
the troth at least is not thus at all advanced.* — I say this with 
reierenco to the present inquiry; for a person may tell yon, 
that he has nothing to allege as an argument against yonr 
questions individually, but sees in &ct tliat all those who 
plunge into philosophy do not pursue it with the view of 
being taught in it during childhood, and liberated from it 
^ ' when they arrive at mature age, but rather in order that they 
may conlbue in it much longer, becoming most of them quite 
perverse, — ^not to say, altogether depraved ; while even such of 
them as appear most wordiy, are still so far affected by this 
pursuit that yon so much commend, as to become useless to 
the publio. NVhen had heard this, I said, — Think you 
then, that such as say these things arc tolling a falsehood ( 1 
know not, said he; but 1 shoulS like to hear what is yonr 
opinion. 

You will hear then, that in my opinion they speak the truth. 
How, replied he, can it be right to say that the miseries 
of states are i)evei*to come to a clove, till they be governed by 
philosophers, whom we now acknowledge as useless thereto ? 
You ai^ a questibn, said 1, which needs a figurative reply!' 
And yet said 1, I do not think youlusually speak by figures. 

Chap. IV'.'— Oranted, said 1: — and are you not jesting 
me, after having involved me in a subject sb hard of ex- 

* Tbii elegant qpmpariion of Socrateeito the derer ir rifir^ is nore 
lightly touched is a passage in the Laws, viu p. 820 e, -vpojSdXXovrlP 
Tf ill dtarpt/Sr/v rue xerntac xoXo xvpdorqwv xpevjSvnip 

tuirfifiovra ^iXovcucsTS' iv role nirttv alimai oxoXatc. 
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' ]dMiationf~Yet attend to the oompariBon, in order von 
nay the better see how nicely 1 make it : — ^for the suffer-' 

X of the best philosophers in the mans^ment of pnblic 
9 are so grievons, that there is not one other sopbtihg 
ep severe : bnt in making onr simile, and putting in a defen<a 
for them, we must collect from many particulars, in the 
same way as painters mingle together different fignres, and 
paint a creature both goat and stag in one,* and others of 
the same kind. Conceive now such a person as this to be 
the pilot of a fleet or a single ship, one who surpasses all in 
‘the ship both in bulk and strength, bnt is somewhat deaf^ 
and short-ughted as well, and whose skill in nantical affiura 
is mndr of the same kind ; — and also that the sailors are all 
quarrelling among each other about the pilotage, each think* 
ing he ought to be pilot, though he never learned the art, and 
cannot show who was his master, noi at what time he got his 
Inanung I — that besides this, they all say that the art itself 
cannot be taught, and are ready to cut in pieces any one who 
says that it can. — ^Imagine farther, that they are constantly 
crowding round the pilot himself, beg^ng, and forming an 
schemes to induce him to commit the helm into their l^nds, and 
that sometimes even, when they do not so well succeed in 
persuading him as others may, they either kill these others, 
or throw uem overboard, and after having, by giandrag ora or 
wine or something else, rendered the noble pilot inmpatde, 
they manage the ship by aid of the crew, and sail on, thus 
drinkmg and feasting, as ma^‘ be expected of such people ; — 
and besides this,^if anyone be clever at asrasting them in get- 
ting the management into their own hands, and either hyper- 
snasion or force, setting aside the pilot, they praise such an one, 
calling him saifor and pilot,and versed in navigation, but despise 
as useless every one not of this character, — ^not in the least eonr- 
^dering that the true pilot must necessarily sCudy the year, the 
seasons, the - heavens,, ari^ stars, and winds, and everything 
belonging to his art, if he would be a real commander of a 
ship; but at the same time as respects the art and practice of 
^veming men, whether some be willing or not, they think it 
impoBsiblo for a man to a' tain it in connexion with the art 
of navigatiom'—Whilst affairs are thus ntnated as regarils 

* ne rpaySKa^os was a mere fictitious or <fiibled animal,, like tlm 

Ijjlffill. 
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elupi) do you not think that the trne pilot will bo called 
by the sailors on board of ships thus regulated, a mere star* 
easer,* trifler, and of no use to them whatever? Un- 
doubtedly, said Adimantus. I think then, said I, that yon 
do not want this comparison explained, in order to see that 
it represents how people feel in states towards true phiIoso> 
phers, but that you quite understand what 1 mean. Perfectly, 
said he. first of all then, as regards this,— -namely, a person's 
wondering that philosophers are not honoured in states^— you 
must acquaint him with our comparison, and try to peisnade 
him, that it would be much more wonderful if they were 
honoured. I will so, replied he. And further, that it is qniu 
true, as yon were just observing, that the best of those who 
study philosophy are useless to the bulk of mankind but 
nevertheless, for all this, they intend to lay the blame not on 
the philosophers, but on such as make no use of them, — ^for it 
is not natural that the pilot should beg of the siulors to allow 
him to govern them, nor that the wise should hold attend- 
ance at the gates of the rich :t — and whoever wittily said this 
' was mistaken ; for this indeed is the natural method, that 
whoevei^s sick, whether rich or poor, must necessarily go 
to the gates of the phymcian, and whoever wants to be 
governed must wait on a person able to govern; for it is 
not natural that a really worthy governor should beg of the 
governed to subject ^emselves to his government.— You will 
not be fer wrong, however, in comparing our present political 
governors to those sailors we no^ mentioned, and those whom 
th^ call insignificant and star-gazers to those who are truly 
pilots. Quite right, said he. Hence, then, it would setem, 
that the best pursuit is not likely to be held jp much honour 
by persons eagagfid in those of atf opptisite nature, — ^bnt b^T 
far the greatest and most violent outcry against philosophy is 
caused by those who profess its study; — ^the very persons^ 
whom most of all, you say, your riviler of philosophy calls 

^ * furMpoffc^Trov, the usual term of reproach with which the Sophiab. 
idted Soentes. Compara Apolog. Socr. p. IR b ; and see throug^umt 
Aristophanes’s caricature in his comedy of the Clouds. 

i* redff oo^oic Iwi rAg t&v ir\pvatwp*96pas Ikviu,’* '■ ue Scholiast hM 
alongnoteonthiBbon-mot, which he ascribes to Eubwus in adialo^^* 
witA Soeiates. Schl^prmacher, however, following Diogenes LaerSfla 
(ii. o9^,‘ attributes it to Aristippus, and 'Schneider to Simonides,, on tot 
suthonty of Aristotle, Rhetor, ii. 16. 
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downright wicked, and the very best nselesa ; and I agreed 
that you spoke correctly, — did I not ? Yes. 

Chap. V.— Have we not now fully explained the cause, 
why the best of them are useless? We have. Do you 
wish, then, that we shouW next explain the reason, why 
most of them must necessarily be depraved, and try alw to 
show, that philosophy is not the cause of this. ^ Certandy. 
Let us open our argument then, by carefully calling to mind 
what we before observed about the natural disposition 
necessarily belonging to the good and worthy ^philosopher;] 
-—and if you remember, the leading part tlierein was truth, 
which he must by all means wholly pursu^ or else be a vain 
boaster, having no fellowship with true philosophy. Aye,— 
so it was said. Is not this single part of his character wholly 
the reverse of what is at present held respecting him ? ^ Quite 
so, replied he. We shall be urging, therefore, na trifling ar- 
gument in his defence, if we can show that the true lover of 
learning is naturally inclined to aspire after the knowledge^ of 
real being, and, so far from being arrested by the numerous in- 
dividual things which are the objects of opinion, that he pro- 
ceeds undauntedly forward and desists not from Ufii ^ 
truth* till he becomes acquainted with the nature of all existit^ 
things through the agency of that part of the soul whoro busi- 
'ness it is to take cognizance of such matters ^ — but it m the 
oflSce of that part of the soul which is qJHed [T ' real being;] 
and when this true lover of Reaming approaches Thus fiur, and 
mingles therewith, thus giving rise to intellect and truth, he 
will attain to true knowledge, and truly live and be main- 
tained, and at length become liberated from the pains of 
production, t—^but pot before- As good a defence, said he, as 
there possibly can iJ'e- What then; — ^wffl itite'a part of 
such a person’s business to love falsehood, or quite the con- 
trary, to hate it ? To hate it, said ho. W hile truth, how 
ever, leads the way, we^ can never say, I think, that any 
Imnd of evilq^ follows in her train ? No, we cannot. But 
on the contrary, sound and just morals accoqi^anied with 
temperance? Right, said^he. Well then;-— is it necessary 

^ Comp. her^lBook ch. 20 (p. 476, c, d). ^ 

t Gr. o6rw Xijyoi &Slvoc. Allusion is here mafle to the paugiriite iiMjf 
the birth of the idea and love of beauty— aoXdv.— as taiorb nigePy 
treated in the hympos. p. 206, b, e. 
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that we again examine and le-anange all the qnalitiea of a 
philosophic nature ? — ^fbr, no doabt^ yon remember that men 
of diis character possess fortitude, magnanimity, aptitude for 
learning, and a good memory; and when yon said by way of 
rejoinder, that every one would bl compelled to agree to onr 
statement, we quithra that subject, and turned to the subject of 
our present discourse — your assertion of haTing found some 
of the philosophers useless, and the majority also com- 
pletely depraved. — ^And in investigating the cause of that 
calumny, we are at length come to inquire, how it is, that 
the greater part of them are bad; and on this account we have ' 
again analyzed the nature of true philosophers, and necessarily 
defined it. It is so, said he. 

Chap. YI — ^We must therefore, consider, said I, the cor> 
ruptions of this nature, how it becomes ruined in many, so 
that only some few escape, whom men call not depraved, 
but usdess ; and next we must consider those dispositions that 
counterfeit this nature, and only pretend to pursue it, and what 
is the nature also of those souls, which aspire to a pursuit 
'"nat belonging to them, and above their reach : for these per- 
sons, by^heir multiplied errors, have everywhere and ^mong 
all men, attached this opinion to philosopher which you are 
now mentioning. To what kind of corruptions, said he, do 
you allude ? 1 will try to recount them, said 1, if I can ; — i 

And this now, metlqnks, every one will allow us, that such 
a nature, with all the qualifications that we just now en- 
joined to a person aspiring to be a perfect philosopher, is 
rarely to be found among men, and of these there are but 
very few : do you not think so? Quite so. And among those 
few, just consider how many and how gn;at a^tc the causes of 
corruption. lYhift are they ? Tlfe masT surprising of all to 
hear,— namely, that of those qualities which we commended 
in the nature of* a philosopher, each corrupts the soul pos- 
sessing them, and withdraws it froA philosophy — ^from for- 
titude, I mean, and temperance, and all those other quali- 
ties which w» enumerated. That is a strange saying, said, 
he. And further still, said I; — bemdes these things, all that 
are commonly tailed good, — such* as' beauty, «’<ches, bodUiL 
strength, a powerful family connexion in the ^te,* and ^1^ 

* ^'.^vyyivua iv * uXec. Plato nmilaiijr q^ks of politicdt 

K 
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tiiat relates to tbese^ oonapt and withdraw it from philosrH 
phy; — ^there, you now hare the outline of what 1 mean. 
I haye, he replied, and would be glad more clearly to under* 
stand what you Ba,j. Apprehend, therefore, the whole of it 
aright, said 1 ; and it will Roome perfeotlyjdear, and what we 
before sud will not be thought absurd. How then, said he, 
do you bid me act ? With respect to every kind of seed, or 
plant, said I, whether of vegetables or animals, we know,‘ 
that what is not properly nurtured and has not its proper 
nourishment, or season, or place, the stronger it is, so many 
more kindly influences does it require, — for evil is more 
contrary to good, than to that which is not good. Of 
course. It is reasonable then, I suppose, that the very best 
nature, if supported on diet unsnit^ to it, eliould become 
worse than one which is inferior? It is. Well then, 
Adimantus, said I, are we to say, that souls naturally the 
best, if badly trained, become more than commonly de- 
praved ; — or think you that gross iniquity and extrmne 
wickedness arise frem an inferior rather than from a good 
disposition rained in its education; whereas a weak dis^ 
position will never produce either great good or gttlkt evil? 
No, — ^1 think not, said he;— and the case is as you say. 
If then this philosophic nature, that we have here deflned, 
flieet with suitable training, it will of necessity grow up, 
I suppose, and attain to every virtue; bq^ if it be sown in on 
improper soil, and grow upland be nurtured accordingly, it 
will bwome quite the reverse, unless one of the gods would 
by chance come to its assistance ; — ^think you then, as most 
do^*that some youths are corrupted by sophists, and that 
these sophists are men in private life who corrupt them in any 
matter soever that is V^ortlfy of their atteifcion r < — or rather, 
that the very persons who say these things are themwlves the 
greatest sophists, conveying their instruction ’with most per- 
fect skill, and rendering jbung and old, men and women, such 
as they wish t^m to be ? When is that ? -said he. When 
many of them, said ,1, are seated and crowded tqgrther in an 
assembly, in their law-cour^ theatres, camps, or other public 

‘^fennedoiis in theuSympos. p. 178 e : — S y&p 

rivrde rov pUm ro«c /uKKmn koXwc /SuStrcffdoi, roSro oin ivyyivtia 
tla rf i^wotdy oSra KoXSCfOvrs njuil oSn vXdVroc oSr*JlX)lJhiMt9^» 
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meetiEgs of the people^ and when they blame with mnoh tnmnlt 
some speeches and acts, and commend others, shouting and 
stamping, £to seel which shall oatvie the other; — and 
h^des this^ the echo firem the rooks and the place where 
they, are dtting, redoubles the tuifult of their dimpprobation 
and aj^lause;— in such a situation as tlus^ what kind of heart, 
as the saying is^ do you think the youth has; or what 
private instruction can so restrain him, as to prevent him 
from b^g quite overwhelmed by such blame or applause, 
and from nelding and being carried along the stream 
wherever it bears mm ;— «ind will he not call things bean^nl 
and base, according as these people call them, and just as they 
pursue them, thus becoming of the very same character ? This, 
said he^ must of course be the case, Socrates. 

Obap. VIL — ^And yet, said I, we have not yet men- 
tioned what is the greatest necessity of all. What is that ? 
said he. What these, your teachers and sophists, add, by 
way of acts to their tplk, when they cannot persuade : — ^imow 
you not that they punish with disgraces and fines and deaths, 
•.^e man whom titey cannot persuade ? I know that, said he^ 
eztremeiiw well. What other sophist then, or what private 
reasonings, do you think, will counteract and overpower 
these ? 1 know none, said he. Is it not besides, said I, 
great folly also even to attempt it ? — ^For there neither is^ nor 
was, nor can ever po^bly be, any other system as regards vir- 
tue, to be compa^ with this edneation by the sophists, — 

I mean a human method, m^ friend ; for a divine one^ 
according to the proverb, we keep out of the question.* — 
Indeed, you must well know, with respect to whatever is pro* 
served, and becomes what it ought in such a^constitution of 
government, ^that«you will not be fiuytSf^ong in deeming it 
preserved bjr divine destinyif Nor am ^ said he, of a 
different opinion.* But further now, besides this, said I, yon 
must also be of this opinion. Of wlat ? That each of these 
hired, private teachers, whom these men call sophists and 

* Aat ooBjettorai that then was a wdl-khown adage ; — rd OcTov 
■Catpfi Xdyov. • 

t Similarlv in the Menon fp. 97 b, 100 b), Plato, j lidicnUng thPN>i 
^teaiaen of own day, dedans that they acquind virtue,— not tetfm 
haipao ipstraotion, bat»by a certain pft from heaven. 
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consider as rival artists, teach nothing else but those dog- 
mas of the vnlgar, which th^ approve in their assemblies^ 
aad lerm wisdom; — -just as if a man yere to learn the 
tempers and desires of a great and strong animal that he is 
training, — ^how it mast be ajiproached, how tonched, and when 
it. is most fierce or most mild, —and from what sorts 'it 
springs, and the sounds also which it is used occasionallj to 
utter, and by what sounds when uttered by another, this beast 
is rendered either gentle or savage ; and i^ after learning all 
these things by long associating with this animal, he should 
call this wisdom an^ 8'Pply himself to the teaching thereof^ as 
to an established art, — ^while yet, as regards these dogmas and 
desire^ he has no real knowle<lge of what is beautiful or base^ 
good or ill, just or unjust, but defines them all by the opinions 
of that great animal, calling those things good by which it is 
pleased, and tLose evil with which it is vexed, having no other 
measure respecting them, but calling things necessary both just 
and beautiful, though he has never himself seen, nor can show 
to another, the nature of the necessary and the good, and how 
far they really differ from each other. Being such as tiiis, theaj* 
do you not, by Zeus, think him a ridiculous teacher^' I do, 
he replied. And, think you, he in any way differs froin 
the nutn, who deems it wisdom to have understood the tempers 
and pleasures of the multitude, and of mixed assemblies, either 
in painting, music, or politics ? — For if aijy one converse with 
these, and show them either a poem, or other work of art, or 
piece of service connected with the state, and make the multi- 
tude the judges thereof, he is, beyond all other necessities, 
under wlmt is called a “Diomedean"* necessity, — that ot 
doing whatever^hey commend. — But as respects these things 
being really good beautiful, did you ever Jiear any oi 

* ADiomedeaa neceaiityu s proverbial expression applied to those, who 
do anything from necessity ;(<its oripn is as follows. Diomedes and 
Ulysses, having stolen the Palladiam from Ilium, returned ,by night to 
their sh^. Ulysses, however, most anxious that the glory of the deed 
should M his alohe, endravoured to slay Diomedes, who waUM before 
him with the Palladium.' Diomedes, however, on seeing by moonlight 
the shadow of the sword raised over him, seised U]ysses, bound his 
•.l:-ada, bid him ar^ before him, and, after striking him on the back with 
the flat part of his sword, proceeded onward, and at lengtit learindthe 
Atyive camp. 
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tbeui advance a reason that was not qnito ridionlons t 
and 1 tibink, said he, I never shalL 

Ghap.^ YIIL-^Conindering all these things, then', bear 
this in mind, that the multitude never will admit or reckon 
that there is the one beautiful f itself and not many bean- 
tifnl,-.-one thing itself individually existing, and not many 
snch individual things. They will be the last to do so, 
he replied. It is imposedble, then, for the multitude to 
be philosophers. Impossible. And those who philosophize 
must necessarily be subject to their reproach ? Necessarily 
so. And likewise to that of those private persons, who, in 
conversing with the multitude, desire to please them? Clearly. 
In consequence of this, then, wbat security do yon see for 
the philosophic nature to continue its pursuit, and arrive at 
perfection? — And consider from what has gone before ; for 
it has been admitted, that aptitude for l«Mi.ming, memory, 
fortitude, and magnanimity belong to this kind of dispontion. 
Yes,— >it has. Will not Bn<di an one as this, then, be the first 
of all men in all things whatever, especially if he have a 
'-body naturally suited to his soul ? Of course he will, 
he repUfed. And when he is further advanced in ye&rs, his 
kindred and citizens, methinks, will be .disposed to employ 
him in their afiairs. Why not ? As suppliants then they 
will pay him homage, and submit to him, anticipating and 
flattering beforehand his growing power. Aye, said he, snch 
is usually the case. What then, said I, think you snch 
an one will do under snch* circumstances, especially if 
he be a member of a great state, rich, and nobly ^m, 
handsome ^ithal and of large stature?* — Will he not be 
filled with extravagant hopes, deemin]^ hirsself capable of 
managing thp affilirs both of Gnfeks ^hd barbarians, and on 
this account demean himself iofUly, being full of ostentation and 
vain conceit, bnf without judgment t Quite so, he replied. If 
one should gently approach a man of this disposition, and tell 
him the truth, that he has no judgment, but needs it;— as 
judgment is only to be acquired by on^ who devotes himsdf 
as a slave to its acquirition, think you, that, amidst all these 

* It seems hi^y probable that Plato is here dra»ing a portrait Vfw 
Al rib isdes, with whose general character this descriptioii most dcSblj 
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evilii it would ^ eai^ for him to heurken ? Far from it, 
ho replied. But' if, said I, through a good natural temper, 
and innate attachment to reasoning, he were to acquire pene« 
tration, and thus be bent and dmwn towards philosophy,— > 
what, think we, wiU those tethers do, when they reckon on 
losing bis services and company: — will they not by every « 
action, and every speech, say and do all to the man to pre- 
vent his being persuaded, — and as respects his adviser, take 
away all his influence, both by forming private plots and 
arraigning him at public trials ? This, of course, must neces- 
sarily be the case, he replied. Is it likely then, that such an 
one as this will be a philosopher? Not at all. 

Chap. IX. — You see then, said I, that we were not wrong 
in saying, that even the veiy essentials of the philosophic dis- 
position, are, when badly directed, in some measure the cause 
of a falling off from this pursuit, as well as from those 
vulgarly reputed goods, — riches, and all such-like matters. 
No, certainly, he replied ; — ^tbat was correctly observed. 
Such then, said I, admirable friend ! is the min, such and so 
great the corruption of the best nature for the best of aiP 
pursuits, and which, as we observe, is rarely elsewhdre to be 
found :* and among these are the men who do the greatest 
harm both to states and private persons, and those also who 
do the greatest good,* such as are drawn to one particular 
side, f viz. what is good :3 — whereas sii^all talents do no* 
thing great for any one, either private person or state. 
Most true, said he. Since those, then, who thus &11 off, 
whose chief business was to apply to philosophy, and who, 
leaving her deserted and imperfect, l«td themwves a life 
neither beoomiiig nqr tme, — while on this same philosophy 
other unworthy persdys hUve intraded and disgraced her, 
loading her with reproaches, such as those with which you 
say her revilers reproimh her : — of thorn who engage 
with her, — some are -^rth nothing, and most of them 
deserve great punishments. Aye surely, this, replied he^ 
is commonly “said. , Aye, — and said too with reason, 
replied I; — ^for other oontemptilile men seeing the fidd 
jinoocupie^ and the possession of it followed by digni- 
and honofirable names, just* like persons who take 
rrfuge from their prisons in the temples, these likewise 

Qr.^Xiyrie Kat dXXwp v'vofiiiTic, ig iJ/xcTs ■ 

A 
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gladlj< leap from their trade-orafts to philosophy}— each of 
them I mean, as are most adept in their own little art.«>- 
Inde^ eren in this position of philosophy, her wwni».iw -» 
ing dignitjr, in comparison with all the other arts, is still 
of sorpassing magnificence, — wfiich dignity many -eagerly 
covet, who yet are of an imperfect nature, and have bodies 
not only deformed by their arts and crafts, but souls 
likewise tliat are broken and cmsbed by their servile 
occupations:*— must it not necessarily be so? Un- 
doubtedly, said he. Think yon, then, said I, that th^ 
at all difier in appearance bom a bald and puny black- 
smith, who having made a little money, has been newly 
liberated from chains, and washed in the bath,f with a 
new^ robe on him, just decked out as a bridegroom, pre- 
suming, on account of his master’s poverty and forlorn situa- 
tion, to propose for his danghtei^s hand ? There is no great 
difi*erence, replied he. What sort of a race must such as 
these produce must it not be bastardly and abject? Cer- 
tainly,— it must. But what; — when persons unworthy of 
-Mtmction study it, and meddle with it unworthily, what 
kind sentiments and opinione must we say come from 
them ? — Must they not be such as to be properly termed 
sophisms, and neither genuine, nor allied to true discretion ? 
Wholly so, of course, he replied. 

Chap. X. — ^An ^tremely small number is left, said I, 
Adimantus, of those who engam worthily in philosophy,— 
men of that noble and woll-cuftivated nature, which some- 
how seeks retirement, and naturally persists in philosophic 
study, through the absence of corrupting tendencies; ot it 
may be, in a small state, some mighty ^ul arises, who lum 
despised and wlfolly neglected ^iviy honours; — and there 
may be some small portion perhaps, who, having a natundly 
good disposition, Ibold other arts in ju|b contempt, and then turn 
to phQosophy.— These the bridle ol our friend Theages will 
probably be able to restrain; for all other things are calcn'* 
lated to withdraw Theages from philosophy, while the care 

* Ws^grre tlie^Greek entire eJ Jj) l^d/uvoi troWo) drtXtZg ftiv rdfi 
dvotitf iwA it r£v rtwOv rt xai SinuAipyiSiv &vtrtB "(i mifiara \tK£^ 
^vroi, o8rw cat rdc y vx^C vvyKaAcur/tivoi rt cat aW >ri8pvppivu 
tag fiavuvatag rvyxAvavnv. ' * 

t The dqiant play 8n the words XAv/Uvov and XAovuivov is whoEy 
lost in the translation. 
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of his health occupies him to the exdasion of politics:* 

and as to what oonoerns mysdf, namely the sign of mj 
demon, it is not worth while to mention that ; for I think it 
has heretofore been met with only by one other, if any at all. 
A— And even of these few fthey arej such as taste, and have 
tasted, how sweet and bles^ is the acquisition of philosophy, 
and have withal sufficiently observed the madness of the 
multitude, and that none of them, as I may say, does what 
is wholesome in state matters, and that a man can get none 
to aid him in securely succouring the just, but is like one 
falling among wild b^ts, neither willing nor able to aid 
them in doing wrong, as one only against a host of wild 
creatures, and so without doing an^ good either to the state 
or his friends, perishes unprofitably to all the world. Quietly 
reasoning on all these things, and attending to his own affairs, 
like a man sheltered under a wall in a storm of dust and foam 
borne along on the wind, by which he sees all about him ovex^ 
whelmed in disorder, such an one is content anyhow to pass 
his life pure from injustice and unholy deeds, and to effect 
exit hence with good hopes cheerful and agreeable. , Aye, — 
and he will make his exit^ said he, without having done even 
the least of them. Nor the greatest either, said I; — because 
he has not found a suitable form of government ; for in one 
that suits him, he will both make greater progress himself^ 
and together with the afiairs of private Arsons, will preserve 
those of the public also. ^ 

Chap. XI. — As respects philosophy, then, for what 
reasons it has been traduced, and that it has been so un- 
justly, we have, I think, sufficiently stated, — unless yon 
have anything elss^to allege. Nay, saijil he ; — I can say 
nothing farther about'^his 'poiut:— but which <ff the present 
forms of government do you conceive to be suited to philo- 
sophy ? None whateve^, said I ; and this particularly is 
wliat I complain of, that no existing constitution of a state 

* Theages is stated in the Apology of ^ocrates (p. 33 c), to be the son 
of Demodocos and the brother of PandnSi and to have hem most desiious 
of attaining to a knowledge of- the Socratic phjlosophy and we ate 
rSere told that hii delicate health hindered him f^m persevering in Its 
passnit : — so tme is the saying of Flntarch (de Suiit. tuend. p. 123 b), 
fiXooo^etv ipfiuffrUu TtokXoic irapixovnv. * 
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is worthy of the philosophic nature; and on this aooonnt 
therefore it is turnM and altered, jnst as a foreign seed sown 
in an improper soil becomes worthless, and has a tenden<^ to 
fall under the influence of the soil in which it is placed ;-^-so 
this race likewise has not at prelent its proper power, hut 
degenerates to some pattern foreign to it; — ^but in case that it 
does meet with the best form of government, being itself also 
best, it will then be evident that this is really divine, and all 
others only human, both as to their natures and pursuits but 
as a matter of course you are evidently about to ask what is 
fTiiH form of government ? Yon are mistaken, said he,— for this 
1 was not going to ask; but whether it be this, which we have 
described in establishing our state, or some other. As re- 
gards all other things, said I, it is this one and this veiy 
thing was then mentioned, that there must always be in 
our state something having the same regard for the govern- 
ment, which yon the legislator had in establishing the 
laws. Aye, — that was mentioned, said he. Yes, but, said 
I, it was not made sufficiently clear, owing to the fear of 
.aiuit you objected, when you showed also, that the illustration 
of the tRng would be both tedious and difficult ;— for indeed 
it is not ‘ on the whole quite easy to discuss what renuuns. 
What is that ? In what manner a state is to undertake the 
study of philosophy, so as not itself to be destroyed ; for all 
great pursuits are dsipgerous ; and,— as the saying is,— those 
noble even are truly difficult. But still, rejoined he, let our 
demonstration be completed by Viaking this evident. Want 
of inclination, said I, will not hinder, though possibly want of 
power may; — and now you shall at once be qssured of my Rea- 
diness. — Consider indeed, how readily apd ^venturously I 
am about to assert^ that a state ought W attempt this study in 
a way opposite to what it does at present. How ? At pre- 
sent, said I, thorn who engage in it are striplings, who, quite 
from childhood, amidst their domestic affairs and lucrative 
employments, betake themselves to most abstruse inquiries, 
conridering themselves consummate philosopheil, — (and I call 
what req)eots reasoning, the most difficult of all;) — and should 
they in after-time ,be invited by* others praci >-4ing this ax^ 
they are pleased to become hearers, and thinl^it a great cop- 
descehsion, reokoning they ought to do it as a by-work 4>iit 
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towards old age, with the exception indeed of some fee^, they 
are extinguished even more than the Heraolitean* sun, 
beoanse they are never again rekindled. But how should 
th^-aot? said he. Quite the reverse of what they do 
while they are lads and ^outbs they should study youthful 
learning and philosophy,*!' and, take special care of the body, 
during its growth and strengthening by inviting its services 
to the aid of philosophy; and then, as that time of life pro** 
gresses, during which the soul is attaining its perfection, they 
should vigorously apply to her exercises; — ^but when strengtii 
decays, and is no longer suited for civil and military employ- 
ments, they should then be dismissed, and live at pleasure, with 
the exception of a by-work, Qtbat is, studying philosophy,^^'’ 
if indeed they propose to live happy, and, when they die, 
possess in the other world, a destiny suited to the life which 
they have led in this. 

Chap. XII. — ^How truly do I think, Socrates, said he, that 
yon speak with ready zeal: — I think, however, that most of 
your hearers will still more zealously oppose you, and by no 
means be persuaded, and Thrasymachus even first. ^ Do 48f 
divide Thrasymachus and me, said I, who are noi^'beoqme 
friends, though not enemies heretofore ; for we will not at all 
relax our efibrts, till we either persuade both him and the 
rest, or make some advances towards that life, on attaining 
which they will again meet with sncl^ discourses as these. 
You have spoken, said he, only for a short time. No time at all, 
said I, as compared at least*with the whole of time: but that 
the multitude are not persuaded by what is said, is no wonder; 
for they have never as yet seen that what was mentioned 
actually came^to p^^ but rather that they were certain mere 
words cleverly fitteoV) each other, and not*as new coming out 
spontaneonsly : — and as regards the man, who is, as completely 
as possible, squared and^made consistent with virtue both in 
word and deed, holding power in a state of such different 

HeracUtus^he Ephesian said that the sun descended to the western 
sea, and at its setting was eztingnished, — hemg again enkindled when it 
ascended above the earth in the east ; and that this took place perpetually. 

f Scholiast eoggests, thSl Plato here refers to mathematical science ; 
‘^Vmt StaUbanm csnceivea witt ihr greater probability, (hat alhirion is made 
to all Uberal or mnsical arts whatsoever, whidi an to be stodied es dis* 
dpHnes for the mind, just as gymnastics an practised to ptolnote tiie 
growth and sti^pngth of the bodr. 
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coatBctor ; tfaej hare never at all eeen either one or more 
of iJie kind:— ^0 yon think they have? By no means. 
And again, as reepeots arguments^ my exodlent frien^ th^ 
have not anfficiently listened to what are fair and liker^ 
saoih as persevere in the search fdir truth, by every method^ 
for the mere sake of knowledge, saluting at a distance* 
such intricate and contentions questions, as tend onl^ to 
opinion and strife, either in their law-courts or private 
meetings. Not even as respects these, he replied. On 
these accounts then, said I, and foreseeing these things, 
we, although with fear, still asserted (compelled by troth), 
that neither state nor government, nor even a man in 
the same way, could ever become perfect, till some need 
of fortune should compel those few philosophers, who at 
present are termed not depraved bnt useless, to take 
the government of the state, whether they will or not, 
and oblige it to be obedient to them ; or till the sons 
of those who are now in high offices and magistracies, or 
they themselves, be by some divine inspiration filled with 
*Msae love of sincere philosophy : and I am sure that no 
on^can'^easonably suppose either or both of these to be 
imposcdble; for thus might we justly be derided, as 
saying things which otherwise are only like wishes : — ^is it 
not so ? It is. If then, in the infinite series of past ages, 
absolute necessity haf compelled men who have reached the 
summit of philosophy to take the government of a state,— or 
even if such is now the case in s(%ae barbarous region, remote 
from our observation, or is likely to be the case hereafter, 
we are ready, in that case, to advance in argument, that fhis 
form of government just described has existed and now exists 
[In possibility^^ ahd will actnally*ari^' when this our muse 
&all obtain the ^vemment of the staxe : for this is neither 
impossible to happen, nor do we |peak of impossibilities, 
though we ourselves confess that they are difficult. I too, 
said he, am of the same opinion. But you wiy say, replied 
I, that the multitude are not of that opipiou ? Very likely, 
said be. My excellent fnend, said I, do not thus altogether 

* Or, i,97raZoi»iviaVf an degant phnia isrmiTaieiit to xa^ 

biddinf /arewell to. Perhapa Plato baa in memory the 

t of. Euripides, Hippdlyt. v. 101, where Hippolytus accosts Aphrodite** 
wpSwOip air^P iypbg &v ApwAZopai. ^ ' 
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oondemn the multitude ; and do not upbraid them for their 
opinion, but rather enoouruj^ them,— rmnove the repioaeh 
thrown on philosophy,*— end point out to them the persons 
von '.call philosophers, defining distinct!]^, as at present, 
•both ti^eir genins and jhirsuits, that they may not think 
that yon speak of such as they themselves call philosophers. 
— Indeed, if they talk of the same men, will you not say 
that they have conceived a difierent opinion of the men from 
what you have, and give very difierent replies from yours ; 
and think you that one man can be angered at another, who 
is not angry himself ; or that a man will envy the envious, 
who is himself free from envy, and of a gentle temper? 

I will anticipate yon by saying, that I think some few, 
though not the great mass of mankind, have naturally so bad 
a temper as you have described. I am quite of that opinion 
also, said he. Are yon then of my opinion in this also,— 
namely, that, as regmrds the ill-feeling of thepopulace towards 
philosophy, those people from without, Qi. e. the sophists,]] are 
the real cause of it, by making an indecent and turbul ent 
irruption thereinto, insulting and showing a downright hattlUT" 
of philosophers, ever directing their discourses at partioplar 
men, and so doing what least of all becomes philosophy? 
Certainly, said be. 

Chap. XIII. — In foot, Adimantus, the man who really 
applies his intellect to reflect on true Wug, probably has no 
leisure to look down on the, little afiairs of mankind, and by 
fighting with them, become ^ed with envy and ill-nature; but 
on the other hand, beholding and contemplating olgects that 
arb orderly, always self-consistent and stable,* such as neither 
injure nor asp ii^^d by each other, but are in all respects 
brantiful and consoti^t i^ith reason, thdbe he imitates and 
resembles as for as possible : — ^what, think you it at all pos- 
sibly that a man will i^ot imitate what he admires as soon as 
he is conversant therewith? Impossible, he replied. The 
philosopher ^en, who is occupied with what is divine and 
orderly, beeves l^jmself divine and orderly, as far as lies 

The reader .will take in camerion wiHi this whatihad been atated at 
(he cloae of the fret diapter of this book, — ^that the philoaopher’a atndiea 
wen concerned witk real and eternal being, and not allied to wander to the 
diangeable and deatmctiblo— of* wXavw/uvqv ve% ytvkotuc Ktd‘^0op&St 
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in man’s power :‘-^et in all there is great room for blame, 
Most assttredlj. If then, said I, he should be any how 
oompdled to try to introdnoe among men what he beholds 
there Qin his ^rld of contempktion,3 with a view of 
forming dieir manners, both in pAvate and public, and not 
merely to 'form himself alone, — ^would he prove, think yon, 
a bad artist, in the matter of temperance and justice and 
every civil virtue? Not at all, said he. But, supposing 
that the multitude should perceive that we are speaking 
.the truth about him, Q«. s. the philosopher,]] will &ey be 
angry at philosophers and discredit our assertion, that the 
state can never otherwise be happy, except as portrayed 
by painters who employ a divine pattern?* They will 
not be angry, said he, if they do perceive it: but what 
method of painting do you mean? When they have got 
for their groundwork, said I, the state and manners of 
mankind, they wonld first make them pure, which is not 
altogether an ea^ matter; for yon know, that in this they 
differ from others,— in being unwilling to meddle cither with 
a^flHvat^man or state, or to prescribe laws, till they have 
either received them as pure, or themselves have made them 
so. Rightly too, said he. And after this, think you not they 
will draw a sketch of their form of government ? Of course. 
Afterwards, I think, as they proceed in their work, thejjr 
wDl frequently look iil two directions, — ^not only to what is 
naturally just and beautiful, anc^ temperate and the like, 
but also, again, to that which they can establidi among 
mankind, blending and compounding their human form out 
of different hnman characters and pursuits, drawing from 
what Homer calls ^ the divine likeness, arid tile divine re- 
semblance subsisting among men ?* Right, said he. They 
will, of course, I tj^ink, erase one thii^ and put in another, 
till they have, as far as possible, madefniman morals pleasing 
to the gods ? At that rate, said he, the picture will be most 
beautiful. In this case, said I, do we at all^succeed in 
persuading these men, who, yon said, were coming upon us 

* nuiDsopben ideally oontemplatmg the iJtiage of a perfec state are here 
degantly eompared to painters about to make an original t'^-sign of a dty, 
vho of oourse require that their tablets be dean, ere they commenea 
thdr drawing. *' 
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in iMAtle^anay, tihat a pezson who oan thns d^ot go- 
Tennuhenta ia the man we ihen recommended to them,-- 
and on whose account they were ang^ with ns^ for oom- 
mittihg to him onr sti^: — and they now be mote 

'mild, when they hear onr mention thereof t Certainly, said 
he, if th^ be wise : — for what is there now, thait they can 
further question ? — will they assert that philosophers are not 
loTers of real being and truth? That, said he, were ahsurd. 
Or that their dispoation, as just described, is not allied to 
what is best ? Nor this either. What then will not a. 
disposition such as we have described, by finding suitable 
eiiiplo^ents, become perfectly good and pbilosopmo, if any 
other be so ; — will men say that those more attainto it, whom 
. we have sdeoted ? Not at all. Will they still then be in- 
dignant at us for saying, that until the philosophic race have 
the govemment of the state, the miseries neither of state 
nor citizens can have an end, nor can this govemmenl^ 
which we ideally describe, be ever perfectly realized ? Pn- 
haps somewhat less indignant, rejoined he. Is it your wish^ 
then, said I, that we say— -not that they are some^hai^8Sa 
[in_dignant,3 but that they hare become altogeuier mild, 
and are persuaded, that they will at least consent, if no more, 
through very shame? By all means, said he. 

Chap. XIV.— Let them then, said I, be persuaded of 
this and is there any one who will ^spute this^ — that men 
of a philosophic dispositioi^ do not qsnaUy spring from ting s 
and sovereigns ? No one, said he, would assert that. And 
tl^ongh they be bom of such a character, one may say they 
are necessary prone to be corrapted; for indeed, it is a bard 
matter for tlto pr^rved untainte^, even we onrselres 
agree;— but will one contend throughout all time, that 
not one of the whole human race, w^nld be preserved 
pore and untainted ? (^?ow can there be ? But surdy, said 
1, any individual bom with adequate abilities, and who has 
Ids state in qjbedience to him, can accomplish everything now 
so much disbelieved ? Yes, for he is adequate to his task, 
said he. And when the jpvernor, said I, establishes the laws 
-and onstoms^here detailed, it is not at ifil inq^ossible for 
diim to make the citizens willingly obey him ? In on way 
whatever. But is it wonderful or impostiUe, that what is onr 
(pinion sUbnld be the ojunion of others also ? 1, at leasts do 
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not think ao^ said he. And tW these things aie be^ if they 
be posrible^ we have, I thinks snffloiently explained in the 
former part ci onr dieooniae. Yes, quite snflEimently. Now 
then, it seems, we are agreed aboi^ onr lenslation; that the 
laws we mention are the best, if th^ oonld be realised,— and’ 
that if it be hard to establish them, yet it is not impossible ? 
Yes, — we are agreed, said he. 

CHAP.Xy.-^ince this then has been with difficulty brought 
to a conclusion, alm.ll we not next consider wbat remains ; — ^in 
•what manner, and in consequence of what sciences and pur- 
suits, they will become installed as the preservers of the go- 
vernment, and at what periods of life they will all apply to 
their several pursuits ? Aye, we must talk of this, observed 
he. My cunning has done me no service, said I, in having 
left untouched, in the former part of our discourse, the diffi> 
culty attending the possession of women, and the procreation 
of children, and the establishment of governors, knowing how 
invidious the business is, and full of difficulty, even though it 
be perfectly true and correct : — ^for we are now under no less 
a^iOBipuJigon of entering into these details.— What relates to 
women and children has already been brought to a close ; and 
as to what concerns the governors, we must now from the 
beginning reconsider that subject. — Wc have alleged, if yon 
remember, that they should appear 'to be lovers of the state, — 
proved to be so both %y pleasures and pains, and not seen to 
abandon this principle, either tl^ugh toils or fears or any 
other change ; and that he who cannot do this should be re- 
jected ; while as for him who comes forth altogether pure, as 
gold tried in the fire, we should appoint him ruler, and endow 
him with honours aqd rewards both during life anfl after death. 
Such was |irhat Ve said, when our argum^t was wandering and 
assuming a veil, tbijrough fear of distu^ng the present state 
of things. You speak quite truly, sail he ; — ^for I remember 
it. Yes, — ^for I was loath, to say, my friend, what I must now 
venture to assert : — ^but now this assertion muscat any rate 
be ventured,— that the most perfect guardians must be esta- 
blished philosophers. Yes, — ^that has been stated rqtlied he. 
But consider, I pfay, that you will probably hdv only a few < 
of these j for such a duposition, as we deolaiv:d that they 
must necessarily hafe, is but rarely used to centre in one 
angle iadividnal ; though its different parts are feonunonly 
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foond in many different persons. How say yon ? he replied. 
That snoh as learn wiui &oili1y, hare a g(^ moniory, are 
ea^aoious and acute, and endued with all ^nuifioatioBS thereto 
allied, are yet not at the s^e time of so rigorous and lefty an 
intdlect, as to live orderly, with calmness and oonstanoy, but 
are carried hapohance by mere buoyancy of spirit^ and are 
deserted by everything like stability. Tour remark is true, 
replied he. Well then, these firm habits of the mind, which 
are not easily changeable, and which one might spedally em- 
ploy as trusty, and which in time of war are hard to be, 
excited to terror; — and idmilarly also as regards learning, 
— dhey move heavily, and learn with difficulty, as if 
benumbed, and oppressed with sleep and yawning, when 
compelled to labour at any work of this description? It 
is so, replied he. But we said, that he ought to have a gdbd 
and feir share of both these, or else should have no share what- 
ever either in the most perfect kind of education, or in magia- 
terial dignities or state-honours ? Bight, said he. Do not 
you think then, that this will but rarely happen ? Of oonrse it 
wilL They must be tried then both in what we before aUaMT 
to, — ^labours, fears, and pleasures ; — and likewise iff what we 
then passed over, and are now mentioning ; — ^we most exer- 
cise them in various kinds of learning, with due regard for 
the power of their talents to go through the highest branches 
of study, or else their failure, as thail of persons failing in 
all other things. It is fit now, said he, that we consider this 
question in this manner : — ^but what kind of studies ate tiiey, 
wjbich you call the highest ? 

Chap. XVI. — You remember, perhaps, said I, that when 
we divided the seal into^ Uirce parts, w| defined the nature 
respectively of justi^ temperance, fortitude} and wisdom ? 
If I did not remembe^said he, I should h^ve.noxi^t to hear 
what remains. [Do jpu remember likewise^ what was said 
before that? What was it? We somewhere said, that it 
was possiblerto behold these in their most beautiful forms, but 
that the journey would be tedious, which 6 person must make, 
who would see them clearly; yet that it was possible, 
to approach them through our proofs Ifefore mentioned, 
^d yon said also, that these were sufficient ; so, what was 
then asserted fell in my opinion far short >i>f the tratt ) though 
if agreeablb to you, you may say so. I at least t^ottght, re- 
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plied he^ that they had Jbeea: diiscussed fiiir measure ; an^ 
the rest seemed to think so • too. But my friend, said I, in 
speaking of things of this kind, such a measure as omits any ^ 
part whatever of the truth is not wholly in measiire ; — 
nothing imperfect is the measuJe of anything; — though 
people sometimes think that things are sufficiently well when 
thus ciroumstaiteed, and there is no need for further in- 
quiry. Very many, said he, thus behave through indolence. 
But the guardian of the state and the laws, said I, should 
least of all be thus affected. So it seems, replied he. 
Such an one, then, my friend, said I, must, make a more 
comprehensive circuit, and labour as much in learning as in 
exercising himself : otherwise, as we were just saying, he will 
never arrive at the summit of the greatest and most suitable 
learning. But are not these branches the highest: — or is 
there, said he, any one yet higher than justice, and those 
virtues which we have discussed ? There is something greater, 
said I ; and even of these we must not, as just now, only con- 
template the mere rude sketch ; but we must not omit even its 
o^^^a^dete elaboration : is it not ridiculous in other things of 
small mShient US employ our whole labour, and strive to attain 
tbo utiiiost accuracy and perfection, andyet not deem the highest 
and most important affairs worthy of our highest attention, 
with a view to making them as perfect as possible ? The sen- 
timent, said he, is very just: — but with respect to the question, 
—what is this most important branch of study, and about' 
what you say it is employed,— tlflnk you that any one will let 
you go without asking its nature? Not at all, said I:— but 
do you ask ; although you have assuredly often heard it, but 
at present you do not bear it in mind, or glse ^teud to em- 
barrass me raising objections'^— and I think this the 
more, as yon have often heard at lemi^ that the idea of the 
good is the highdbt branch of studyf; — about which, when 
justice and the other virtues employ themselves, they then 
become useful and advantageous. — Now then, you know 
pretty well that leoiean to say this, and ^besidds, that we do 
not sufficiently know that idea ; and without this know- 
ledge, though we were to understai^d eveiything else as fully^ 
as poreSde, yet you know that it could be of no^ ervice wbat|^ 
ever to .oa : in the ^me manner as no possession whatever 
would be<if aught avail, without the possession of 4ie good:— 
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and think yon that it is more profitable to possess all things 
without the possession of the 'good than to know all things 
without the knowledge of the good, having no perception at 
all of the beautiful and good ? Not I, by Zeus, he exclaimed. 
. Chap. XYII. — Of tUis, moreover, you may be quite 
certain, that to the multitude pleasure seems to be the good, 
while the more refined think it to bo virtue. How other- 
wise ? And yon know also, my friend, that those who hold 
' this opinion, are nnable to show what knowledge is, bat 
are compelled at last to call it the knowledge of the 
good. Aye, and most absurdly too, said he. How indeed 
can it be otherwise, replied I, if when upbraiding us for 
not knowing the good, they yet speak as to persons know- 
ing it,* and say that knowledge is good itself as if 
we nnderstood their meaning when pronouncing the word 

the good ?*' Most true, said he. But what ? those who 
define pleasure to bo good, are they less in error than the 
others ; or are not these too compelled to confess that 
pleasures are evil ? Quite so. It happens then, I think, that 
they acknowledge the same things to be both good and 
do they not ? Undoubtedly. Is it not clear, theif, that on 
this point there are great and manifold varieties of opinion ? 
Of course there are. But what ; — ^is it not clear also, that 
with reference to things just and beautiful, the multitude 
choose what is apparent, even though it|has no real existence, 
yet acting and possessing and appearing to possess it; — 
though the acquisition of tinly apparent goods, never yet 
satisfied any one : — for people on the other hand seek what 
is 1081, and all men despise what is only apparent ? Just 
so, said he. ^ Tjjis then is what every soul pursues, and 
' for the sake of which it does everythihg, conjecturing it 
to be something, thoKj^h still in doubt, and unable either 
fully to comprehend its nature, or employ belief alone re- 
specting it as of other things; and hence is it, that they 
fail of success even in other matters however useful. — 
Are we to Iky then, that about a matter of this nature, 

* He meaning u that aa anch persons are forced to allow that 
knowledge of itself is not the highest good, bnt should be referred to tbr 
’'Siighest good, a^ the arbiter thereof, — those persons ran into an absurd 
eiror, who denying that we have any knowledge of “ the good,” yet so 
act as if we had a sufficient knowledge thereof,^fizing their notion on 
some mYrntmet^uory of good. 
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and of inidi vast consequence, even the best men in the state, 
to whom we commit the mana^ment of all things, will be 
thus in the dark? By no means, said he. I am of 
opinion then, said I, that the jnst^ and the beautiful, so lone 
as they are unknown in what particular way they are good, 
cannot be of any great importance to hare a guardian who 
is ignorant of this; and I suspect that no one will before 
this attain a sufficient knowledge thereof. Yes, — you guess 
rightly, observed he. Will not our government, therefore, 
have Men completely set in order, if a gnardlan be set over 
it that is scientifically acquainted with these things ? 

Chap. XYIII. — It must of necessity, said ho : — but yet 
with respect to yourself, Socrates, say you that the good 
is science, or pleasure, or something independent of these? 
Oh, you fine fellow, said I, yon long ago clearly showed 
that yon were not to be satisfied with other men’s opinions 
abont these matters. Nor does it seem to me just, Swrates, 
said he, that a man should keep talking of other men’s 
^opinions, and not his own, after having spent so much time 
in^qujfing about these particulars. But what, said I; — 
do yon think it just then, that a man should talk about 
matters of which lie is ignorant, just as if he knew them'? 
By no means as if he knew them, said he ; yet, according 
to his thoughts, whatever be thinks he should willingly 
tell ns. But what, '*said I ; — have you not observed re> 
specting unscientific opinions, hc#v contemptible they all are, 
and the best of them blind; — and think you, that these 
persons, who without intellect form true opinions, are at, all 
difierent from bliud men walking on the right road ? Not at all, 
said he. Do you* wish, then, thyt we slfbulft contemplate 
things base, bUnd, and crooked, wh^ it is in our power to 
hear from othera what is clear ancT beautiful ? By Zeus, 
Socrates, said Glancon,- do not stop iiere, as if you h^ come 
to a close; for we shall be satisfied, if, in the same way 
as you have spoken of justice, temperance, aud the other 
virtues, you will in like manner discourse'of the good. And * 
I too shall be rery well satisfied, mv friend, said I ; but [|I am 
afraid^ that I slTall not be able, and so, by my ^ ■ adiness mi^ 
inew the ridicule of unmannerly persons. — Lut, my ezeeP. 
lent' fri’ohds, let us bit present dismiss* this inqiuiv about the 

* Soerstss si^s tiiis in oonseqmce of the inability of & anditors to 

92 
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nature of the good, (for it seems to me more, as far as I noisv 
think, than we can attain, in our present attempt) : but I 
am willing to tell you, if you please, what I conceive to 
be the offspring of the goqjl, and its nearest representation; 
and if not, I shall dismiss it. Well then, tell us, said he; for 
you shall afterwards acquit yourself of your debt by telling 
us of its parent. I could wish, said 1, both that I were able 
to .oblige you by explaining that, and not as now the off- 
spring only and interest of my debt.* This child and off- 
spring of the good itself, pray receive ; — ^but still take due 
care that 1 deceive you nowise unwillingly by paying my 
account of this offsjiring in base coin. Wc will take care 
of that, said he, as far os we can only do you tell ns. 
I will then, said I, when we are once thoroughly agreed, 
and I have reminded you of what was before mentioned, 
and has been often said on other occasions. AVliat is that ? 
said he. That there arc many things beautiful, said I, 
and many good also ; and each of these we declare to be so, 
and so define tlicm in our argument. Yes, so we say. Dotage 
to the beautiful itself and the good itself, and simils^Jy iRTTo 
all those things which we then considered as of various na** 
tures, we are now again establishing them according to the 
unity of the general idea, to which wc conceive each re- 
lated; and these indeed, we say, are observed by the eye, but 
are not objects of intellectual pei'ception f" whereas the ideas are 
perceived by the intellect, ngt seen by the eye. Assuredly. 
By what jjart then of ourselves do wc see things visible? 
By the sight, said he. And is it not, said I, by hearing, that 
we* perceive what is heard ; and by the other senses, all the 
other objects sOKse ? Of course. But ,bave you not per- 
ceived, said I, as rega^s the artificer of the son&ca, with what 
perfect skill he has Ki^med the power of peeing, and being 
seen ? Not quite, be rej^ied. But consider it thus : — is there 

understand the nature of the good: for the Greek Scholiast well observes 
on this part of the Republic, that it is through the inaptitude of subordinate 
natnres that the*^ore exceUent are unable to energize, llapd ydp r&p 
KaraSteoripiitv dvBviTfideioTfira rd KpiiTTova dSwarowiv ivepytXvm 
* The equivogue of the wjyd tokovq is difficult .to translate ; as it 
rignifies equally children^ proauciiont^ and the iniereei qf a debt. The 

2 prd varqpf if rcijcoc be taken in the latter sense, will refer to the eegpital. 

bmp. Aristotle, Polit. i. ch. 10— /icraj3oX$c ydp iyivtro 
rditoQ aitrb TfJfieT frXiov. S9ev Kni rovvoua rovT bpota ydp rd 

r^Topepa rotg ytvvutoip avrd ioriVy 6 ok rdxoc yiperai vopitrpa popiff- 
parog. Plato uses the fame figure in pno Politicos, p. S67 a. 
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a third kind of facultj required by the hearing and voice, in 
order that the one may hear and the other he heard, in the 
absence of which the, one will not hear, and the other not he 
heard ? There is not, said he.# I conceive, said I, that 
many others also (not to say, none at all) require no suc^ 
thing *can you name any one that does ? Not I, he re- 
plied. But with reference to the sense of seeing and the object 
of sight, do yon not perceive that they require something ? 
How ? When there is sight in the eyes, and when be who 
has it attempts to use it, and when there is colour in the ob- 
jects before him, unless there concur some third kind of medium 
naturally formed for the puiq)ose, — ^the sight, you are aware, 
vdll see nothing, and colours will be invisible. What is this 
of which you are now speaking ? inquired he. What you caU 
light, said I. Your remark is true, replied he. This sense 
of seeing then, and power of being seen, are no unimportant 
ideas, and are connected by a bond more precious than all 
other bonds, if light be not valueless. But it is &r, said 
he, from being valueless. 

XIX. — Whom then of the gods in heaven can you 
assign as the cause of this, — that light makes our sight to see, 
and visible objects to he seen, in the best manner ? The same, 
he replied, as you and others do ; for it is evident that yon 
mean the sun. Does not sight then derive its nature through 
its relation to this ^od ? How ? — ^The sight is not the sun, 
nor is that the sun, in which si^jit is engendered, — which we 
call the eye. It is not. But yet, niethinks, this at least of 
all the organs of sense is most sun-like? Very much .so. 
And the power which it possesses, does it noj^ossess, as dis- 
pensed and emanfiting hence ? ^ertainl^.'xb not the sun 
then, tbonghAiot sight itself, but the .principle thereof, seen 
by sight itself It is so, said he. l^This then, said I, be 
assnr^ is what I called the offspnng of tAe good^ which 
tAs good generates, analogous to itself ; and what this is in 
the q>here of intelligence, with reference to intdleot, and the 
objects of intellect, that the sun is in the visible Qworld^ with 
reference to sight and visible ‘things How is t^'at ? said he : 
pray farther explain it. You are aware, that^'he eyes, said • 
I, when directed towards objects, whose colon. -> are no lougfit 
visited* by the light of day,* but by the glimmerings of the 

words and ^yyoe sip here opposed,— 4he first referrinf te 
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night, grovr dim and appear almost blind, aa if they had in 
them no pure vision. Just so, said he. Bat when they tom 
to olyeots which the snn illuminates, then, methinka, the^ see 
clearly, and in those very eyes there now appears vidon. 
There does. Understand the same, then, to be the case with 
reference to the soul. — When it firmly adheres to what is 
enlightened by truth and real being, then it understands and 
knows it, and appears to possess intellect ; but when it ad- 
heres to what is blended with darkness, and is subject to 
generation and destruction, it then has to do with opinion, 
and is dull, wandering from one opinion to another, like 

one without intellect. So it seems. That therefore 

which imparts truth to what is known, and dispenses the 
faculty of knowledge to him who knows, you may call 
the idea of the good and the principle of science and 

truth, as being known through intellect. And as both 

these, — ^knowle^e and truth, are so beautiful, you will be 
right in thinking that the good is something different, and 
still more beautiful than these. Science and truth hcgra 
are as light and sight there, which we rightly 
be sun-like, but yet did not think them to ^ the sun: 
— so here it is right to hold, that both of them partake 
of the form of the ^ood,— but yet not right to suppose that 
either of them is the good^ inasmuch^ as the good itself u 
worthy of still greater honour. You speak, said he, of sumo 
inestimable idea of “the brautiful,” which exhibits science 
and truth, and yet is itself their superior in beauty ; — for 
yo\i have nowhere said, that it was pleasure. Hope better 
things, said I ; but thus rather consider its image still further. 
How ? You 'mll^y, I tbmk, that the sun imparts to things 
which are seen, not <Wy their visibility, but likewise their 
generation, growth, ai^' nourishment, thovgh not itself ge- 
neration?* Of coarse. We may say, therefore, as to things 

the original and primary light of the son, the latter to the inferior and 
borrowed hghtof the moon and stars. 

* The generation of things illuminated by the sun, shows that It is 
perfectly nnbegotten ; for, according to the Platonic philosophy, the sun 
aloim of all the bodies in the Cnirerse is without gersration, neither re- 
ligBiving any accesrion nor diminution; whereas all that it illuminates racriTCS 
differt, through the motion of the sun about its proper centre, whidi at 
syatemiut times sends different rays to the heavenlji) bodies belon^ng to its 
tVilg print. SoOur therefore as the snn illuminates, it is unbegotten $ end, on 
to fferpooeiple only, and not as respects its oorpor^ shape, is itauhnilated 
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cogniable by the intellect, that they heoome cognizable not 
unl^ from the good^ by which they are known, but likewise that 
their being and essence are thence derii^ed, while the good 
itself is not essence, but beyond essence, and superior to both 
in dignity and power. * 

Chap. XX. — Here Glancon, heartily laughing, said. By 
Apollo, here is a marvellous transcendency ! You yonrselfr re- 
plied I, are the cause of it, by compelling me to relate what 
I think about it. And by no means stop, said he, unless there 
be some cause ; from again discussing the analogy about the 
the sun, if you have omitted anything. Aye, 1 Imve omitted 
many things, replied I. Ah, but, replied he, pray do not 
omit the smallest particular. I think, said I, that much will 
be onvtted : yet, as far as I can at present, I will not willingly 
omit anything. Do not, said he. Understand then, said I, that 
we allege these to bo two ; ruling — the one over the intel- 
ligible genus and place, and the other over the visible world, 
— ^not to say the heavens, lest I should seem to you to employ 
a sophisticiu expression : yon understand then these two de- 
scRfitj^ of being, — ^the visible and intelligible ] I do. Sup- 
{K)singnow you to take a line cut into two equal sections, 
then again cut each part according to the same ratio, both that 
of the visible and that of the intelligible species, you will then 
have them placed in contrast with each other, either in clear- 
neM or obscurity, — ^thfe second section iu the visible species 
being images. Now images I call, in the first place, shadows, 
— in the next, appearances in wkter, and such as subsist in 
opaque, polished and bright bodies, and all such-like repre- 
sentations, if you understand me. Yes, I understand. Cdn- 
rider now the other section of the visib’i(f^hich this re- 
sembles, — ^that animals around us,* and all kinds of plants, 
and everything of an artificial natyfe. I do consider it,^ 
^d^ he. Do j^u wish to assert, /then, that this section 
IB divided by truth and its opposite ; — and just as the ob- 
jects of opinion are opposed to the objects o^ true know- 
led^ 80_ dso that which is compared Qs opposed^ to that 
with which it is compared ? Aye, indeed : I am quite 
willii^. Consider once more aboAt this seet'--n of the in- 
telligible, how it is to be efiected. How ? '*l'iiat with r^ 
spect to one part thereof, the soul uses the former sections as 
imagqs, and is compelled to investigate by meaxs of hypo* 
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thena, not goin^ back to first principles, but advancing on« 
ward to conclusions ; and the other part, anain, is that where 
the sonl proceeds from hypothecs to an unhypothetioal prin- 
ciple, and makes its way even without those images by means 
of the ideas themselves. 'V^hat you now say, rejoined he, I do 
not fully understand. Once more, said I, — ^for you will more 
easily understand me, from what has been previously stated, 
—you are not unaware, metfainks, that persons versed in 
geometry, and computations, and such-like, after laying 
down hypotheses of the odd and even, and figures, and three 
kinds of angles, and other similar matters, according to each 
method, proceed on thepi as known, after establishing them as 
mere hypotheses, and give no farther reason about them, 
either to themselves or others, as being things obvious to all ; 
— ^but, beginning with these, then directly discuss the rest, 
and end by meeting at the point where the inquiry set 
out ? I know this, said lie, perfectly well. And Qdo you 
not likewise know^ that they use the visible species, and 
reason about them, not employing their intellect about these 
species, but about those of which they are the resemt)1|pee8, 
arguing about the square itself, and the diameter i^SeUF, and 
not about what they describe ; — and, so also, with reference 
to other particulars, those very things which they form and 
describe, among which are shadows and images in water, 
these they use as images, trying to bebnld those very things, 
which a man can only perceive by his intellect ? Yon say 
true, he replied. ** 

Ohaf. XXI. — ^This then was what I meant by the idea 
of iihe Intelligible ; but QI said a1so,j that the sonl was obliged 


to use hypotljbiMA, in its investigation, not going back to the 
principle, as though unable to ascend liiglier than hypo- 
theses, and employed V|tmparisons formed from things below, 
to lead to those above, w to clearly-seen objects of thought, 
distinct from the things themselves. I understand, said 
he, that you Are speaking of what concerns geometry and its 
sister arts, uy that other section of the intelligible, then, 
you must understand me to mean what reason itself attains 
^ by its dialectic faculty, fifhning hypotheses, not as principle 
* put really hypotheses, just like steps and starting-points, in 
order that by proceeding up to the unhypt^thetioal,— [that is,^ 
' the principle of the nniv^^^ coming in contact therewith, 
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aud BO agun coming into union WlUi wliat is united to it in 
principio, it may thus reach the end without making use of 
anything sensible, but only of ideas themselves, proceeding 
through some to others, and so ^ding in ideas. I under- 
stand, said he, hut not fully : — (for I think you are talking 
of some difficult work :) but I understand it is your wish 
to- prove that knowledge obtained by dialectic science re- 
sp^ing real and intelligible being is clearer than that ac- 
quired by means of what are called arts, which take 
hypotheses for their first principles, and which those who 
contemplate must view with the understanding and not the 
perceptive faculties ; whereas, through their inability to 
go back to first principles, and as they reason only from 
hypotheses, yon think they do not exercise intellect Qvow*'] 
in these matters, much as they might become intelligible 
with some principle for a foundation and as for under- 
standing [or reasoning,] — that which we acquire through 
geometry and its kindred arts, and not pure reason, this js 
something lying between opinion and pure intellect. Yon 
ha~4E^ul]y understood me, said I and understand me now, 
that analogous to these four branches of knowledge are four 
aficctions [or faculties] of the soul, — ^pure reasoning answer- 
ing to the highest, — understanding Qor reasoning] to the 
second, faith to the third, — conjecture to the last :* — and so 
arrange them, as to kssign to them respectively more or less 
of clearness, as they are more or less allied to truth. I un- 
derstand, replied he, and quite agree ; and so let us adopt 
your proposed arrangement. 

a 

* Plato conceived that there was an ideal and.f^^f^ible world, — the 
world of reasoi^ and fhe world of sense# and two essences in each ; — ^in 
the^mier, pure or abstract ideas and xnixed^ ideas, — ^in the visible world 
(which comprises ej^clusively the objects offense), material substances ; 
and secondly, the images, shadows, or representations of bodies. Ana1o« 
goiu 'to thm also are four faculties of the human mind, two only of 
which have any relation to the ideal world or form any part of tmo 
science 1. vorjtric, the knowledge of pure ideas (reflction, the pure 
reason of Kant) ; — 2. Sidvoia {understanding), the knowledge of mixed 
ideas 3. iritrrtCf /aiM, the knowledge of bodies and their properties ;~ 
4. ekaofa, coiyeo^re, the knowledge of%he images or st..&dowB of bodies. 
*^0 ^o last bdong to unstable, varying opinion (MF/i This explant- 
tum is here given, as the words require a more aocu: -^e deftnition th*hn 
cm be furoUhed by tke text. See article Piato, in the P. Cyd. 
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ARGUMENT. 

In the Bevmih book, which opens with a beantifal description of the 
nature of man confined in a dark cave, Plato proceeds to show the 
means and plan for learning true philosophy, and how we may attain 
to the serious and sober practice of social life and politics. That moral 
discipline, argues he, which I require in my guardian, is not mere vacant 
contemplation, but a profound and practical knowledge of all matters 
nearly or more remotely concerning the duties of life and the social rela- 
tions of mankind, — that is, the state in its most broad and general sense : 
in fact, that he should be a philosophic ruler acquainted with divine and 
human things,— in other words, with true and primary philosophy. 
This he terms dialectic, the subordinates of which are physiee, the 
science which considers the origin and formation of matter, and 
matics, which is halfway between the two others, engaged in 

contemplating abstract and purely argumentative, but not on that 
higher eternal truth ; emphatically, rb bp, that primarily exists in the 
mind of God : of these matters he treats, particularly the first, at very 
considerable length : which, ss Ritter says, is a regulating superin- 
tendent, which, from the knowledge of the eternally true, may indicate 
to each special science its proper object. 

Chap. I. — After this the^, said I, compare our nature 
as respects education, or the want thereof, to a condition such 
as follows : — Behold men, as it were, in an underground 
cave -like dwelli ng, having its entrance open towards the light 
and extending^ltrhugh the whole cave, — an|i within it persona, 
who from childhood upwards liave had ohains*on their legs 
and their necks, so w, while abiding tl^^re, to hav^ the 
power of looking forwi^ only, but not to turn round their 
heads by reason of their chains, their light coming from 
a fire that b^ms above and afar oiB^ and behind them ; and 
between the fire aqd those in chains is a road above, along 
which one may see a little wall built along, jnst as the stages 
Qf conjurers are built befo^ the people in whdbe presence they 
i^ow their tricks. I see, said he. Behold then by the sy^e of 
this little wall men canying all sorts ef machinesT rising 
above the vMill, and statues of men and other animals wrought 
in stone, wood, and other materials, some the bearm 
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probably speaking, others proceeding in silence.* Yon are 
proposing, said he, a most absnrd comparison and absntd 
captives also. Such as resemble onrselves, said 1 ; — ^for 
think you that such as these srould have seen an^hing 
else of themselves or one another except the shadows that 
&11 from the fite on the opposite side of the cave? How 
can they, said he, if indeed they be through life compelled 
to keep their heads unmoved ? But what respecting the 
things carried by them : — is not this the same ? Of conrse. 
If Ihen they had been able to talk with each other, do yon 
not suppose they would think it right to give names to 
what they saw before them ? Of course they would. But 
if the prison had an echo on its opposite side, when any 
person present were to speak, think you they would imagine 
anything else addressed to them, except the shadow before 
them ? No, by Zeus, not I, said he. At all events then, 
said I, such persons would deem truth to be nothing 
else but the shadows of exhibitions. Of course they wonld. 
Let ns inquire then, said 1, as to their liberation from cap- 
tivn^Bfrod their cure from insanity, such as it may be, and 
whether such will naturally fall to their lot ; — ^were a person 
let loose and obliged immediately to rise up, and turn round 
his neck and walk, and look upwards to the light, and doing 
all this still feel paii^d, and bo disabled by the dazzling from 
seeing those things of which he formerly saw the shadows ; 
—what would he say, think ycu, if any one were to tell him 
that he formerly saw mere empty visions, but now saw more 
correctly, as being nearer to the real thing, and turned towards 
what was more real, and then, specially pojjafwg ont to him 
every individual passing thing, shonld question^im, and oblige 
him, to answer respecting its nature : — think you not he 
wonld be embanassed, and consider ‘^hat what he before saw 
was truer than what was just exhibited ? Quite so, said be. 

Chap. II. — ^Therefore, even if a person should compel him 
to look to the light itself, would he not ha>'S pain in bis 
eyes and shun it. and then, turning to what he really could 
behold, reckon^ these as r^ly ijpre dear t'-an what had 
been previously pointed out ? Just so, repli<3 ' he. But 

* ASnrion is here^made to puppets which are made to pdr fo r ui on a 
moveable stage by means of strmgs pulled from behind. 'See RnhnkeU*s 
Leziepn to the liimaens, on the word 0a{i/iara,jMch. he ezidains by the 
compound word vevponrdffuara. 
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said I, a person slionld forcibly drag him thence through a 
rugged a^ steep ascent without stopping, till he dragged him 
to the light of the sun, would he not while thus drawn he in 
pain and indignation, and T'hen he came to the light, having 
Ids eyes dazzled with the splendour, be unable to behold even 
any one thing of what he had just alleged as true ? No, he 
could not, at the moment at least, said he. He would require, 
at least then, to get some degree of practice, if he wonld 
see things above him : — and first, indeed, he wonld most 
easily perceive the shadows, and then the images of men 
and other animals in the water, and after that the things 
themselves ;—^nd after this he wonld more ea^y behold the 
things .in heaven, and heaven itself by night, looking to the 
light of the stars and the moon, than after daylight to the 
sun and the light of the sun. How else ? Last of all, then, 
methinks, he might he able to perceive and contemplate the 
nature of the sun, not as respects its images in water or any 
other place, hut itself by itself in its own proper station Neces- 
sarily so, said he. And after this, he might reason with him- 
self concerning the sun, that it is the body which give9(it»^he 
seasons and years and administers everything in its stated 
place, being the cause also in a certain manner of all natural 
events. It is evident, said he, after what has been formerly 
stated, that one must arrive at this conclusion. What then,— 
when a man remembers his first habitation and the wisdom 
therein residing, and his fellq^ captives also, — ^think you not, 
that he would congratulate himself on the change and pity the 
res^ ? Quite so. And whatever honours an<i praises and re- 
wards were a^gigned by mutual consent to him that had the 
most acute pefeS|>tion of ^he present, and* the best recollec- 
tion both of long past and recent events, and froVn such obser- 
vations was best able V> conjecture the future, — think yon 
that he would desire such honours, or envy those honoured by 
these^ or possessing influence, or would not he rather expen- 
ence what Hpmer says, and ardently desire 

As tibourer, for some ignoble man 

To work fojj hire,* — ^ 

^d rather eBdure anything than entertain such opiniims 
and live in such a manner ? I thiqky^ said he, that he 
would ohoase to suffer anything rather than live in that 

* 6omp. Hon. Odyn. z. 428. 
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way. And connder this, said I, whether, in the case' 
of such an one going down and again sitting in the same 
place, his eyes would not be blinded in consequence of 
coining BO Suddenly from ~ the ,sun ? Quite so, - replied 
he. As for those shadows again, if he were compelled to 
split straws and dispute about them with those persons who 
linil been in constant captivity, while yet he was in dark* 
ness before the establishment of bis sight, — (and this time 
of getting habituated would not be short,) — would he not 
excite ridicule ; and would it not be said of him, that 
after having once ascended he had come back with his eye* 
sight destroyed, and should not even try to ascend again ; 
and as for any one that attempted to liberate him and lead 
him up, they ought to put him to death, if they could get 
him into their hands ? Especially so, said he. 

Chap. III. — ^As respects this image then, we must apply 
the whole of it to our preceding discourse; comparing the 
region that is seen by the eyes to the prison-habitation, 
and the light of the fire therein to the power of the sun ; 
— MfL if you were to consider the ascent above, and the 
contemplation of things almvo as the soul’s ascent into the, 
region of intellect, you would not disappoint my expectations^ 
since this it is which you desire to hear ;>-but God knows 
whether it be true. As respects appearances then, it thus 
seems, that in the subjects of human knowledge the idea of 
the good is the last object of vi. ion, and hard to be seen ; 
and when beheld it must be inrerred from reason to be the 
cause of what is right and beautiful in all things, generating 
in what is visible, both light and its parent ^Iso, [[viz. 'the 
sun,^ while in thn^ which is intelligible, it'i^ Itself the sove- 
reign producitig truth and intelligence ; and it must be seen 
too by him that would act with judgment, either privately or 
in public. I too, said he, am quite of your opinion, as far in- 
de^ as I can be. Conle then, said 1, agree on this point also; — 
md be not surprised that those who come her; are unwill- 
ing to act in human afiairs, but have thei; souls ever urged to 
dwoll on things above ; for it is surely reasonable it ^ould 
be so, since these things take pla(^ according :.o the abovcv 
mentioned image. Aye, quite reasonable, r>'T>'ied he. Bui 
what, said I ; — ^thjnk you it at all surprising, that a man 
ooming from divine contemplations to mere hvAnan woes, 
shonla appear awkward and extremely ri^culous, while he is 
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yelk dsuled,* — and when, ere being used to the present darkness^ 
he is obliged to contend in coarts of law or elsewhere abont 
the shadows of justioe, or the statues of which they are the 
shadows, and then to dispute how these matters are appre- 
fiended by those who have never contemplated jnstioe it. 
self? No wonder this, replied he. Nay, said 1, if a man has 
intelligence, he will ^ conscious, that there are two dis* 
tnrbances of viaon arising from two causes, — ^viz., when we 
turn from light into darkness and from darkness into light ; — 
and when a man thinks that the same takes place with refer- 
ence to the soul likewise, when it beholds him disturbed and 
unable to realize its perceptions, be will not laugh immode- 
rately, but rather consider whether the soul has come out a 
more brilliant existence and is now darkened by ignorance, or 
else emerging out of gross ignorance into a more luminous ex- 
istence, be overpower^ by dazzling splendour ; — and thus he 
will congratulate the former on its life and destiny, while he 
pities the life and destiny of the other ; and even if he wished 
to laugh at it, his laughter will be less ridiculous than if it 
were directed to the soul which comes from light into djylmnnii 
. Your remark is perfectly reasonable, he replied. 

Chap. IV. — It is fit then, said I, if these things be tme, 
that we form such an opinion as this respecting them,— •that 
education is not of that character which some persons an- 
nounce it to be, when they somehow a&sert that, there is no 
sdence in the soul, but th^t they can 'mplant it just as if 
they implanted sight in the eyes of the blind. Aye, they say 
eo,che replied.t Our present argument however, said I, shows 
this power to j^ de in the soul of every person, and to be the 
organ by whrcE^very one learns. — Justi as the eye cannot 
turn otherwise than with the whole body from darkness to 
the light, so also one must turn with the. whole* soul from 

* This refers to the reproach made to philosophers on the nnpraeticsl 
nature of their^ursnits, and elsewhere alluded to in the preceding book, 
eh. 3, and likewise in the Gorgias, p. 484 c. 

Euripides* alludes to the s^e false notion in the Hippolytos, v. 917. 

A ir6\\‘ iftapTfvovns dvBpwiroi fidTijVf 
ri W rtxyas ptv pvpiae iiodaKtrt ' 

Kea rtdvra mxapatr9§ Kd^ivplaiUTe, 
d’oi&K iTriaraifO' oiS’ I9tipdva<r9i^ irm 
O^poveZv ttddvKUv olnv oit Ivsari Vovc/ 

Rndar has a rimilar sentiment in Olymp. iz. 152—6. 
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senobfe objeots until it lias become aUe to endue the 
contemplation of what is real, and what is most apparent 
of the real, and this we term Ms good: do we not ? Yes. 
It will be the art then of thi% very person, said I, in 
turning about, to eontriye this ; namelj, how he may 
turn with the greatest ease and advantage, not for the 
sake of implanting sight in him, but viewing him as already 
possessing it, though not rightly tum^ and not looking in 
the right direction 7 It seems so, said he. The other vir^ 
tues of the soul, as they ue called, seem to me somewhat like 
those of the body; for in fact those not before contained 
therein are afterws^s engendered by custom and practice : 
— ^but the faculty of intdloct possesses, it seems, a nature 
somewhat more god-like than all the re8t;»never losing 
its power, but by exertion becoming nsefnl and profit- 
able, — ^by the opposite, useless and hurtful. Have yon 
never yet observed of those that are termed wicked yet clever, 
— how sharply the little soul looks, acutely distinguishing all 
to which it is turned, having indeed no contemptible power of 
vtsicvsjbut compelled to be so far the servant of wickedness, 
in*' proportion as its vision is more acute, the more 
crime it perpetrates ? Quite so, of course, observed he. As 
regards this part of such a disposition, if from childhood 
upwards it should be stripped and cut off iiom wbat 
belongs to human production, as from leaden weights, 
— which have a relation to filings, and pleasures, and 
lusts, that turn the jsight of tlie soul to things downwa^ ; — 
if the soul can free itself and turn towards truth, the very 
same principle- in the same individuals woujjl as acutely 
see those things ag the objects to which it*ia^now turned. 
Certainly, he x'epli^. What then, is not this probable, said I, 
and a necessary ^onsequence of what has just been stated, 
that those who are untaught and inexperienced in truth can 
never exercise a sufficient superintendence over the state, 
nor yet those who are allowed to spend the whole of their 
time in philosophical pursuits, — ^the foipier, because they 
have no angle object in lilb, towards which they shonldf 
direct all their •actions both privftte and pub^^^— and tha 
latter, because, as far as their will is ci>Vi(cmed, thra 
will not engage in public life, from the idea that even while 
yet living they have been transported to the ishBids of the 
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blMsed ? True, said he. It is our bueiness then, said I, %a 
oompel those of the inhabitants, who possess greatest 
talent, to devote themselves to that learning which we formerly 
considered most important both to contemplate the good and 
go in Search of it ; — and when they have gained it, and t^en 
a sufficient view thereof, yet they are not to be allowed what 
is now allowed them. What is that ? To abide there, said I, 
and show an unwillingness to descend again to those captives 
of whom we were speaking, or sliare with them both their 
labours and honours, whether trifling or more important^ Tn 
that case, said he, are we to do them injustice, and make 
them live a worse life, when they could have lived a better ? 

Chap. V. — You have forgotten again, said I, that this if 
ftot the lawgiver’s concern, how any one class in a state 
may be especially happy, bnt to contrive rather that hap> 
piness shall be generated throughout the state, uniting the 
citisens both by persuasion and compulsion, making them dhare 
each other’s services, such as they can confer on the community 
at large ; and when he introduces such men as the^ into the 
state, he does so, not that be may dismiss them j/gfi let 
them turn whichever way each likes, but that he may em> 
ploy them as a bond of the state, '{rue indeed, said he, for 
1 had forgotten .that. Anxiously consider then, ■ Glauoen, 
that we must do no injustice to the }>hilo80]>hers bom among 
us, but tell them what is just, when wt, compel, them to take 
charge of and guard the remainder : — for we will assert, that 
those who in all other states become such [[philosophers,]] do 
not probably take a share in the labours going on therein, as 
• they spring up of their own accord without the consent of the 
goverameut ra each ; and it is just that what is voluntaiy, 
inasmuch as it owes its nurture to none, should willingly pay 
no one the price of its nurture ; — ^but as for you, we brought 
into being both yourselves and the rest of the state, as 
leaders and kings in beehives, brought up better and more 
perfectly then the others, and better able to take a share in 
both Qiublio life ai^d philosophical pursuits]]. Each must then 
in turn descend to the dwelling of the rest, and accustom 
.himself to behold obscilre objects; for, when once used to 
them, you will perceive the individual images of each, what 
they are and whence sprung, ten thousan^ times bett^ front 
having alfbady seen the truth concerning what b beautiful 
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and jast, and good : — and tlms the state will he settled as a 
real Tision, both by ns and yourselves, and not as a dream, 
like most of those inhabited by persons fighting about sba> 
dows, and quarrelling about government, as if it were some 
great good. — ^The truth, however,*i8 as follows ; in whatever 
state those about to role are least anxious to take the 
government, this must necessarily be the best and most 
peacefully governed, while one that has governors of an 
opposite character, must of course be the opposite. Certunly, 
said he. Think you then, that those under our charge, when 
they hear these things, will disobey ns, and be unwilling to take 
their individual share in the labours of the state, and spend the 
greater part of their time with one another in a state of leisure ? 
Impossible, said he; — ^for we will prescribe what is just to juct 
men, and each of them will enter on his ofiSce from this con- 
sideration above all others, that he should act in a manuer 
directly contrary from those who now govern individual atates. 
Yes, for so it is, my friend; — if you find the life of those 
appointed to official stations superior to the dignity of their 
office then your state may posribly be well settled ; as in that 
alone Vrill the really wealthy govern, — ^not tliose rich in 
gold, but as happy men should be rich, in a life of virtue 
and good sense ;— whereas, should they be poor, and desti- 
tute of property of their own, and then come into public life, 
thinking that they c%ight to plunder the public of its pro- 
perty, it is not possible Qliat such a state can bo rightly 
settled3 : — ^for as the dbntest i? about the possession of the 
ruling power, such a war being domestic and intestine, is de- 
structive to themselves as well as the rest of the state. Most 
true, he replied. Do you conceive then*x&t any other 
kind of life 'despises political offices except that of true 
philosophy ? No, by Zeus, said he. But still it is fitting, at 
least, that those f hould enter upon it who are not fond of 
governing, otherwise the riyals will fight about it. Of 
course, it cannot be Otherwise. Whom else, the^ would you 
compel to enter on the guardianship of a state, except 
such as are mobt intelligent in what 'concerns the b^ 
establishment of « state, and possess Bther hunoc. j, and a modq 
of life superior to that of a mere politician ^ None othex 
he replied. 

Chap. YI. — ^Do^eu wish, then, that we should n<9w consider 
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thiB|-->-in what manner such persons will be produoed iip.4 
bow any one can draw them upward into light, just as apm^ 
are said to have ascended from Hades to the ^ods ? Of 
course that is mj wish, he ^replied. This then, as it seems, is 
not a mere turning of a die,* but a movement of the soul, 
which ascends from some half-night kind of day to the true 
light of existence, which we will term true plulosophy. Cer- 
tunly. Ought we not, then, to inquire what branch of learn- 
ing possesses this influence ? Of course. What then, Glancon, 
may that training of the soul be, which draws it firom what 
is generated and unstable towards that which has a positive 
existence? And talking of this, I am reminded :—^id we 
not say that it is necessary for these persons even while young 
to engage in warlike exercises ? We did say so. We mould 
add this, then, to the training which we are now seeking. 
What is that ? That of not being useless to military men. 
Aye, we must indeed, said he, if it be possible. Moreover, 
in our former discourse, we somewhere said we would have 
them taught gymnastics and music. We did so, said he. 
The art of gymnastics has to do, I think, with what is j)9Sta- 
ble and perishable ; for it presides over corporeal growth 
and decrease. It appears so. This then cannot be the 
branch of study, of which wo are in pursuit. It cannot. 
Is it music then,' such as we have previously described? 
That, said he, iif you remember, co'/responded to gym- 
nastics, as it trains the habits of the guardians, giving them 
a sort of concord founded on harmony — not smence,— 
and good rhythm on the principles of rhythm, and other 
thibgs in discourses which are akin to these both in such 
as are fabnl^is-and such as more resemble troth ; but as 
to its being a branch of Science that refers to a good such 
as yon are now investigating, music had no such character. 
Meet correctly, said I, do you remind me ; for it is jin 
reality no such thing : but, excellent Glaucon, what branch 
of science ,is it, that possesses this character ?— for all 
the arts somehow seem to be mechanical and illiberal. Of 
course; — and moreover what other branch of soienoe is 
theio^ thftt is distinct ‘'from mnsio, gymnastics, and the 

* This aUudes to a gome of chance, — 4 Stn-paxMa, taOj deseribsd ia 
the Onomaatr of PoUu, lib. iz. di. 7 i 110— 
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arts?. Gome, eud I, if we oannot oonoeive any except 
take one of those whi<di extends over alL 
Of what kind is that? Snch as this common idea whmh 
all arts, and intellects, and sciences employ, and which 
every person most learn at the ontsst- What is that? said he. 
This trilling matter, said I ,^how to distinguish one, and two; 
and three, which I call in general terms arithmetio and com- 
putation t — ^is it not thus as regards these, that every art and 
raence must necessarily have a share in these? Surely, he 
replied. Must not then the art of war ? said I. Necessarily, 
he^ replied. What a ridiculous general then, said 1, does 
Falam^^ in his tragedies constantly represent Agamemnon 
to be.*— And have you not observed how ho says, that after 
inventing numeration he adjusted the ranks at Ilium, and 
numbered the ships and the rest of the forces, as if they had 
never been numbered before, even when Agamemnon, as it 
nonmn, did not know how many feet he bad, since ho did not 
know how to count; — ^what kind of a general would you 
think him to be? I should think him a mighty absurd one, 
he replied, if this be true. 

CtfAP. VII.— Shall we not say, then, said I, that the power 
of Computing and reckoning is a necessary attainment for a> 
militai^ man ? Most certainly, he replied, if he intends to 
understand anything at all about marshalling troops,— 
or rather, if he means to be a man. Do you then under- 
stand, said I, about this branch of learning just what I 
do? What is t^t? It seems, ia its nature to be among 
the number of those things which lead to pure reason— of 
which indeed we are in search; but no one seems rightly 
to employ it, as evidently leading the luind^ to Ae considerar- 
tion of true being* How say yo^ ? inquired ne. I will at 
least, try, said I, to explain what is my opinion. — ^As to 
what I cratinguisk in my own mind as leading or not leading 
whither we are saying, [viz., to true being,] do you assist 
mo in contemplating them, and either agree or dissent, so that 
we mi^ more distinctly see whether they be sucbias 1 conjei^ 
ture. Pray show me, said he. I will show.you then, said 1, if 
you will observe that some things relying to the neroeptions do 

* Till* paiinge lefem, no donbt, to some one or nior« .ott tragedies ia 
which Fhlaaiedes is made to accuse Agamemnon of an ~..ter ignorance oi 
arithidedu ' 
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not invite intellect to the inqniiy, ae being snffidentlj deter- 
mined by perception; vrbile there are other thing!, irhidh 
by all ineana bid its interference, as perception alone doee-no- 
thing Correct. You ate evidently qpeaiking, aaid he, of. object 
aeon at a distance, and things wetohed in a picture.- You 
&ave not quite comprehended myrneaning, aaid I. What im 
yon speakin|jf of then ? asked he. There are some things,, re- 
plied I, which do not appeal [to the intellect], and yet do 
not issue at once into a contraiy perception ; while those that 
do so issue 1 consider as so appealing, when the peraq>- 
tive &enlty takes cognizance of one thing more than ano- 
ther, on meeting it either hear or afar off. — And^you 
thus more dearly know what I mCan : these we say are 
three fingers, the little finger, the next to it, and the middle 
finger. Just so, observed he. Consider me then to speak them 
as seen only from a short distance, and consider this also, 
respecting them. What ? Each of them appears equally to 
be a finger, and so far it makes no difierence whether one looks 
at the middle one or the last, whether it be white or black, 
thick or slender, or anything of the kind; for in all these the 
soul of man is not compelled to ask the intellect what dSmiany 
things a finger is,* for sight itself never at the same time in- 
dicates a finger to be a finger, and its contrary. Of course not, 
replied he. It is probable, then, said I, that such a case* as'this 
would neither appeal to nor rouse the intellect. Probably. Bnt 
what then;-*— does the sight sufficiently distinguish their huge 
or small size, and does it mahe no difference to it whether, one 
of them be placed in the middle or at the end ?— And so in 
like manner does the sense of touch take cognizadee of 
thickness amL tenderness, softness and hardness ?-~Aiid as 
for the other perceptions., are they not 'defective in show- 
ing such things, or rather does not each of them so act ; 
and first of all, is not the sense which is aff'Hstod by hardnfn 
necessarily also affected by softness, and dues it not, when it 
perceives this, announce to the soul, that hard and soft are One 
and the sanfo thing? Just so. he replied. It must necesaa* 

* Qr. iv Tan ydp roiroie 9 vk ipayKaZtru t&v toWSp 4 ^<7^ 

votinv iTiptaOat rl tot lari SoktvXos. The words r&v woaXwv sie 
i{4ually taken wiUi rt won, as above translated. Schleierroacher, hon^^ver, 
takes it with ii Me son/s qf people genenUp. Ast fldnks the 

words an int^olation. * ' 
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rOy iblkKir then, said I, that in such matters, the soul will be 
in dosA>t as to what the perception indicates as bard, since it 
coMe the same thing soft also >and so also as re^uds the 
sense referring to light and heavy, Hhe sonl must be in doubt 
what is light and what is heavy, if the sense intimates heavy 
to be hgfat, and light heavy? These at least, said he, are 
trnly araurd reports made to the sonl, and require investi- 
gation. Probably then, said I, in such cases as these the 
sonl would first call in reason and intelligence to investi* 
gate the question' whether tfa.e things reported be one or 
whether they be two. Of course. If then they appeared to 
be two, each of them will appear to be one and distinct from 
the other? Yes. If* then each of them be one and both of 
them two, he will understand them to be two distinct; for, were 
they not distinct, he would not perceive two, but only one. 
Bight. The sight, moreover, we say, could contemplate 
what is great and small, though not as distinct from each 
other, but as somewhat confused : — could it not ? Yea But for 
the sake of clearness in this matter, the intellect is once more 
obligtA^■'to consider great and small, not as confused, but as 
distinct in an opposite way from the other, — ^viz., the sense of 
sight. True. And is it not hence somehow, that it first sets 
on questioning us, as to what is the great and what is the 
small ? Assuredly, ^nd thus then we call the one Intel- 
ligiUe, and the other visible. Very right, he replied. 

Ohap. VIII. — ^Tbis then is wlwt 1 just now attempted to 
express, that some things appeal to the intellect and others 
not ; defining those that make such an appeal, as what affect 
the senses at the same time as their oppoiitcj^ while snch 
as do not, do not excite the intellect. I quite understand 
now, said he ; and I am of the same opinion. What then ; — 
to which of them.^think you, do number and unity belong ? 
I do not understand, replied he. But let ns reason by 
analogy, said I, from what we have already said : — ^for u 
unity can be sufficiently seen of itself^ or compiShended by 
any other sense^ it still would not lead to 'true being, just as 
we remarked about riie finger: — ^ always 
seen at the same* time an exact opposite tbex^'o, so that it 
dmll , no more appear unity than it does the ^ontnuy, some^ 
one would then be/wantea to judge respecting and in 
that very matter^Ae soul would necessarily be in difficulty. 
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exciting reflection vrithin itself, and would inquire into ^ 
nature of this same unity, and thus that branch of seimw^ 
which concerns unity would be among those which lead and 
fum tlm soul to the. contemplation of real being. Ah, said 
he this is what the very sight of it does in no irniaH 
degree; for we at once behold the same thing, both as 
one and as an infinite multitude. If then, said 1, unity 
be thus affected, will not number generally be so likewise ? 
Of course. Yet, again, all computation and arithmetic 
concern number? Quite so. But these at least seem 
to lead towards truth ? Especially so, of course. They 
belong then, it seems, to the branches of learning which we are 
now investigating; — {ora, military man must necessarily learn 
them with a view to the marshalling of his troops, and so must 
a philosopher with the view of understanding real being,. after 
haring emerged from the unstable condition of becoming, or else 
he can never become an apt reasoner. That is the fact, he Te> 
plied. But that guardian of ours happens to be both amilitaiy 
man and a philosopher? Unquestionably so. It would be proper 
then, Glaucon, to lay down laws for this branch offence 
and persuade those about to engage in the most impor- 
tant state-matters to apply themselves to computation, and 
study it, not in the common vulgar fashion, but with the view oi 
arriving at the contemplation of the mature of numbers by 
the intellect itself, — not for the sake of buying and selling as 
anxious merchants and retai^rs, but for war also, and tiiat the 
sonl may acquire a facility of taming itself from what is in 
course of generation to truth and real being. A capital re- 
mark, he ivnlied. And, moreover, I now observe, said I, 
respecting that branch of science which c6ncern8 compntation, 
how refined it is, and in many ways useful to us as respewts 
our wishes, if we will apply thereto for the sake of getting 
knowledge, and not with a view of traffic. In what way? 
inquired he. Just what we now wd,-— that it power- 
fully leads* the soul upwards, and compels it to reason on 
abstract numbers, witibout in any way allowing a person in 
his reasoning to advrnce nnmMrs whicl^ are viable and 
tanpble bodies ;* — for perhaps yon know of some persons 

* Abstract, ideal numbers, Plato terms airci oi dpi9/(oi read tlMW 
enijr are t£e subject of ceicHt^e calculation, concrete nustban 

(i(n9/ioi oufutra Ix^vree) ore the subjects only of^ erery-day practical 
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sV'lled in ^eae mattera, who, if <nie were in argunent to 
atteinift dividing unity itself would at onoe both ridicule him 
and not allow it ; though, were you to divide it into partc^ 
they would multiply them, lest u^ity should somehow seem 
not to be unity, but numerous parts. A very true remark^ 
he replied. What think yon then, Glaucon, if a person 
should ask them — ^You wonderfully clever men, about what 
kind of numbers are you reasoning ; — ^in which unity, such as 
. yon deem it, is equal, each whole to the whole, without any 
difference whatever, and having no parts in itself? — ^what 
think yon they would reply? This, as far as I think; — 
that they q>eak of such numbers only — as can be compie> 
bended by the intellect' alone, but in no other way. You see 
then, my friend, I observed, that our real need of this branch 
of science, is probably because it seems to compel the soul to 
use pure intelligence in the search after pure truth. Aye, 
remarked be, it does this to a remarkable extent. Have yon yet 
considered this, — ^that persons naturally skilled in compu- 
tation seem clever in all branches of science, — whereas 
those naturally slow, if instructed and exercised in this,, will 
yet all of them, if they derive no other advantage, make 
such progress, as to become cleverer than they were before ? 
Exactly so, he replied. And, moreover, 1 think you will 
not ea^y find that many things give the learner and student 
more trouble than this. Of course not. On all these accounts, 
then, we must not omit this branch of science, but those with 
the best of talents should be Ibstructed therein ? 1 agree 

with you, he replied. 

Chap. IX. — Let this one thing then, said^^l, ^that lias 
just been discussed J be settled between usl and now let us 
cousider, in the second place, with respect to what follows 
from it^ — ^whether and how far it concerns onrselvea 
What is it, said lie ; — ^is it geometry you mean ? That very 
thing, said I. So far, observed he, as it bears a relation to 
the concerns of war, it evidently does concern* ns; — ^for in 
pitching encampments, occupying positions, contracting and 
extending a line of troops, and as respects all the varied 
forms in which Abey draw up armiBh, either in battl itself or 
during a march, it would make a vast differfibeb, whether ^ 

mnaerition and oomontstion. The monad is the idea of nnity, sbatiaet, 
iaArtsible anitj (ain rb iv), the duod of abstract doaiitj, «c. 
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ffonehil were a geomebddan or not. Of coona^ rnofaiotf 
I, for snob porposes aa these a vea^ slender knoideage of 
fl^metrj, and a small portion of arithmetic vonld snffioe • 
but as for any oonsidetjable amount thereof, and great 
progress in it, we most inquire how far they tend to this,-*- 
namely, to make us apprehend more easily the idea of 
the good : — and we say that all things contribute thereto, 
which compel the soul to turn itself to that re^on in 
which is the happiest portion of true being, which it must 
by all means perceive. Your remark is correct, sud he. If 
then it compels the soul to contemplate true being, it is snit- 
able,~but if only what is sensible and evanescent, it is not 
suitable. Aye, truly, we say so. This point then, at least, 
said I, those who have but little acquaintance with geometry, 
will not argue with ns,— that this science has an entirely ojqio- 
site nature to the words employed in it by those who practise 
it. How ? said he. They speak somehow most aranrdly, 
and necessarily so, since all the terms they use seem to be 
with a view to operation and practice,* — such as squaring, 
pxodpdng,. adding, and snch-like sounds ; whereas oq. tM 
other hand, the whole science should be studied for tiie 
sake of r^ knowledge. Assuredly, said he. Is this^ 
then, further to be agreed on? What? That (It be 
studied^ with a view to the knowledj^ of eternal bemg, 
and not of that which iasubject to generaVion and destruction ? 
We may well grant that, said be; for it is the burincss of 
geometry to concern itself with eternal being. It would have 
a tendency, therefore, gentle sir, to draw the soul to troth, 
and' fo cause a philosophic intelligence to direct upwards 
[^the thought^ i^'bich we now improperly cast downwarda 
As much as possible, he replied. As far as possible, theS, 
said I, we must give special orders, that the inhabitants of that 
fine ^tef of yours should by no means omit the study of 
geometry, since even its by>works are not inconsideiame. 
What are l^ey ? inquired be. Those which you have jnst 
mentioned that conpem war ; — and indeed with refereocc to 

* Gr, is irparrovris n KaArpoliwc Svwa. • 

f The lue of Ibe ironical compound KtAXivoKus gives a focM sad 
bfoatf to the passage which is whoUf lost in translation. 1( is the 
readBag, too,^ all thh bert MSS., and altogether igirefarable to the cU 
reading,— ^ sahXhrry irSKu eov. 
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all bxuiehM of soienoe, for the better nndexetanding thereof' 
we era aome bow sore that it makes an entire difference 
every way* whether a man be acquainted with geometry or 
not. Every way* indeed* by Zej^ observed he. Let ns 
fix oh this then* as the second branch of learning for yontln 
Let ns so fix it, he replied. 

Chxp. X. — But what ; shall we fix upon astronomy, as the 
third* or think yon otherwise ? I quite think we should, said he; 
for to have unusually acute perceptions respecting the timM 
of months and years, is suitable not only for agriculture and 
nav^ation, but not less so for the art of war. You are jest- 
ing, said I, when yon seem to be afraid that the multitude 
will charge you with enjoining useless objects of study : 
— yet it is not altogether a trifle, but rather difficult to per- ' 
suade that by these branches of study some organ of the soul 
in each individual, is purified and rekindled like fire, after 
having been destroyed and blinded by other kinds of study,— 
an organ, indeed, better worth saving than ten thousand eyes, 
since by that alone can truth be seen. Among such, then, as join 
me in this opinion, you will have the reputation of reasoning 
admirably well ; though such as never had any perception of 
this will think perhaps that you say nothing to the purpose, as 
tiiey see no advantage therefrom accruing that is worthy of 
notice. Consider, then, from this point, against which of the 
pa^es you are arguing, — or whether against neither, but 
ohi^y for your own sake you are carrying on the discussion ; 
moreover, do not envy any other, if therefrom any one could 
derive any possible advantage. Thus, said he* do 1 choose^ on 
my own account chiefly, to argue and ask qj^estions, wd 
make replies. Let,us go a little back then, Tn t>nr argiiment* 
for just now, indeed, we did not nghtly take what is next 
ia order after geometry. How then did we act ? asked he. 
After a plain surface, said I, we took a solid in a state of 
revolution, without first considering it by itself, in the abstract ; 
but the correct plan is to take the third in order* after the 
s^nd dimension : — and this, probably, refers to the dimen- 
sion of cubes, and wliat has to do wim depth. Aye, it is 
so, said he : bat these matters^ Sberates, do not em yet 
to^ have been investigated. Aye, there are Two cujseir for 
tlw: ^oause no state holds them in honour, thev are .fmly 
slightly investifi^tiM, as being difficult; and those\hat lio ae 
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. inveitigate them reqaiie a guide, withont whom 
not diaoorer them, — one whom, first of all, it woii]4 he 
hard to get, and, when he is got, as things are at present) the 
inrestigators of these matters haying loflj notions of thiQm- 
eelyes, wonld not obey him; whereas^ if ttie whole state 
were to hold snoh pursuits in honour, and superintend them, 
these persons would be obedient, and the inyestigations being 
oonduoted with assiduity and yigonr, wonld exhibit their trne 
ohanmter; whereas now, despised and mutilated by the 
multitude, as well as by those *who study them withont being 
able to account for their usefulness, they ttili, in spite of all 
things, increase through their native grace; and it is no 
wonder that they should appear so to do. Aye, indeed, said 
he, this gracefulness is especially remarkable ; but tell me 
more plainly what you were j ust nowsaying,— for yon somriipw 
defin^ geometry to be a study that concerns plane sniv 
fisoes. I did, said 1. Then next in order you mentioned 
astronomy ; but afterwards yon drew back. Yes, replied I, 
because when I am in a hurry to get quickly over the discus- 
sion, I get on the more slowly ; for as regards the mode of 
measuring depth, which is next in order, that I passed over, 
as a hopeless investigation, and proceeded, after geometry, to 
qieak about astronomy, which is the motion of soli^. Yon say 
rightly, observed he. Let us fix on astronomy then, said he, as 
a fourth branch of science; as if that wfiich we now omit, £yi& 
solid geometiy,3 may have an existence, whenever the state 
enters on that pursuit. Probably, said he : and as to what you 
just now urged on me, Socrates, about astronomy, as having 
ndedlessly praised it, I now praise it in accordance with your 
notions: for*1[ think it is clear to every on^ that it is ttiis which 
compels the soul to look upwards, and from what is here con- 
ducts it thither. Perhaps, rejoined I, it may be clear to all 
except myself ; — ^to me it does aot seem so. 'Ah ! how is that 7 
said he. As those who introduce it into pliilosophy, nowadays 
pursue it, makes the soul look altogether downwards. 
How say yon ? inquired he. I am of opinion, replied 1, that 
yon are not ungenerous in forming your mental estimate of 
the real nature of thaf branch of sciencei which concerns 
^things above f*for you seem to be of opinion, that if-a^j^eraon 
were to look up and discover some of the heavenly- bodies in 
an endosbd space, be would contemplate^' them wit^'bis^in- 
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tdl^ot ind not hw 0761. Periiaps^ f&en, yon jndge rightly, and 
I m wrong; though I, on the other hand, cannot hold the 
opinion that any other hranoh of science can make the son! 
look upwards, except that whith concerns real being and 
the inyittble, — whether one were to gape upwards, or tty 
by peering downwards to get acquainted with those matters : 
—and if any one were to gape upwards and so try to get 
acquainted with any perceptible object, I think that he never 
would get acquainted with it ; as his soul has no scientific 
knowledge of such things,— nor would his soul look upwards, 
but down.'ward8,-^^ven though he were to try to learn, swim- 
ming on his back at sea or lying so on the ground. 

, Chap. XL— I am punish^ rejoined he ;-r-for you have 
n^tly reproved me :— but in what manner did yon say we 
ou^t to learn astronomy diflTerent from that in which they 
now teach it, if p^ple are to be taught advantageously for 

the pnrpoMs of which we now speak ? Thus, said I : iheae 

various bright bodira in the heaven, — since indeed thw are 
so variously placed in visible space,— ought to be deemed very 
beautiful and most perfect in their kind, though much in- 
ferior to the true magnificence of movement, with which real 
vdodty and real retardation mutually bear along those bodies 
wi^ all that belongs to them, in their true number and in all 
their true shapes;* — which things, indeed, can be appre- 
hended only by reason and intelligence, not by wi gh t : 

do you think they can? By no means, said he. Must 
wo not thei^ said I, use the various heavenly phenomena, 
M an exhibition for the purpose of instructing ns in those 
[,re ^3 concerns, — just as one might meet .yith wket^hes, 
capitally well drawn and elaborate by Doed^iil^ or some other 
Mtist or {winter ?— For one skiUed in geometry, on seeing 
eu<* drawing8,,wonld, perhaps, think them to be exceedingly 
well wrought, and nevertheless deem it absurd to give them a 
smons consideration,— as if he were thence to get his concep- 
tion of truth about equals, or doubles, or any other proportion. 


, , ^tiBivdv wo\i> IvStiv^c t6 Sv rd^oc *o{ ^ oi&a Bpa~ . 

Cvr^ i*rv Api0/t^ xal iraviTcitf AXtiBiot nm in Sooit n 

■pAt d XXijXa ^fwr«u cat rd iv6vra ^pu. Ths^mMa^ b-erldsn^ 
SBRaiit,— and, as it now stands, is almost inaqiable of tr. ijh.-* 
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Of ooittMe, it would be abeord, be relied. And ibink 
not then, that the true astronomer will feel jnst ibe earner 
when be looks np to the orbits of tbe stai8,>— reokoning^ in« 
deed, that the heavens and eU in them are establish^ bv the 
heavenly arohiteot in the most beantifnl manner posipble Ibr 
the formation of sneh works ; and would not one deem it 
absurd of a man to conceive that this proportion of ni^ht 
with day, and of both these to a month, and of a month to a 
year, and of other stars to both- of these, and towards each, 
other has existed always in the same manner, and without 
experiencing any change, because they have a body, and ate 
•visible, and so to take all possible means to apprehend tbe 
troth of these things ? So I think, he replied, whilst I listen 
to yon. Let us then, said I, make use of problems, [or bypo> 
theses,^ in astronomy, as in geometry, and' dismiss the heavenly 
bodies,— if we intend really to get acquaint^ with astronomy, 
and render useful instead of useless that portion of tbe soul 
which is naturally intelligent. You really impose, said he, a 
for harder task on astronomers than is enjoined them at present. 
I think, however, replied I, that we must enjoin other duties 
likewise, according to the same foshion, if we would be of any 
service as lawgivers. 

Chap. XII. — But have you anything to suggest about, 
the fitting branches of study f I have not, he replied,— at pre> 
sent at least. Motion, moreover, said I, 'afibrds us, 1 tunk, 
not one indeed, but many species thereof ; — all of which any 
wise mao can probably tell ; but those which occur to me are 
two. What are they ? In addition to this, said I, there is its 
counterpart. Which ? As tbe eyes, said I, seem formed 
for studying astiroifomy, so do the ears eeen? formed for haN- 
monious motions ; and these seem to be twin sciences to one 
another, as also the Pythagoreans* say ; and we too^ Olauoon, 
agree with them : — ^how shall we do ? Just so, replied he. 
Shall jn not, then, said I, since it is a matter of high import* 
ance, inquire /'f them how they speak concerning them, and 
whether they have anything else to say besides this ; bat we^ 

* It is hen alleged that therS hm two apeoies of mot&m (pop4),-*OBa 
afi^tiog the ejrea, aod indudiog the motion of the heanolfbomea, which 
an^the aabject-matter of astronomical scienee, — the othn affoodw the 
ears, and comj^rising that harmonj of the heavenljrimotiona iriUm the 
V^tfaagonana conodTod to hare given the liiit notion o^mnaio.* 
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BOtwithstandiv all this, eliall defend our own eonduaiont 
Wbatlethat? ^niatthoeewhom we edaoateshonld neverattempt 
to leurn these tbinga impeifeotly, nor withont always aiming 
at the object, to which all ought to be directed, — as we just 
atated with reference to astronomy: — and do not yon kno^ 
that they do some snch thing with regard to harmony ?— 
for, while they measure one with another the symphonies 
and sounds which are heard, they go through a fruitless toil, 
like the astronomers. Aye, by the gods, said he, — and 
absurdly toO) when they make veiy frequent trials of the 
notes, lending their ears to catch the sound as from a nmgh- 
hpur^s voice, — some indeed saying that they hear some middle 
note, with the smallest appreciable interval, and others tt guin 
doabtingly saying that, the notes are just what were sounded 
before, — ^both parties placing the ears above the intellect. But 
you are now speaking, said I, of those thrifty, money -makipg 
musicians, who are ever harassing and tormenting their strings, 
turning them on the pegs : — ^but, that the comparison may not 
be too tedious, I refrain from speaking of their complaints 
about the refusal and stubbornness of the strings, and at once 
give op the simile, saying that we do not mean to speak of 
these, but of those true musicians whom we liefore mentioned;-— 
for these do here just what the others did in astronomy ; for 
they search for numbers, in the symphonies which they 
hear, but do not go on to the inquiry proposed,— what 
numbers are symphonious, what not, and the reason why 
they are either the one or the ether. You B]>eak, said he, 
of a noble undertaking. It is serviceable, of course, said I, in 
the search for the beautiful and good, — ^but, if pursued in an- 
other manner, it is quite useless. Aye, probacy so, said he. 
Still, methinks, said 1, the plan of inquiry into all these mat- 
ters that we have described, if it touches on their mutual com- 
nmuion and alliance^ and proves how they are mutually 
related, will contribute something to what we require, and onr 
labonr will not be fruitless; but otherwise it will. I like- 
wise, said he, guess the very same thing : — ^bnt you are q>eak- 
ing, Socrates, of a most laborious undertaking. Mean yon the 
introduction orwhat elae ? said I ^at,— know we not, that 
all these thmgs ^ introductory to the strain <tsell * whid^ 

» ' / 

m aaasn it here^^omplsinfaig of fee difficnlfy of fee t— » profiled 
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WO bngbt to loam ¥— for otod pezoons doTor io these thinn 
Ton periiaps do not think skilled in dialeotios. No» by Zeos^' i^a‘ 
he^ <nily some very few of snch so I hare met. Bnt'aupp brin g 
sow of them not able, said I, to offer and admit reaMnii^, 
will th^ ever be able to ^t*aoqmunted with what we say th^ 
onght to know ? They w^ never be able to do this^ he repliM. 
Is not this then the veiy strain, Glauoon, said I, which 
dialeotie science execntes,— which also, being cognizable by the 
intellect, may be said to be imitated by the power of sights— 
which &calty seeks, first, as we observed, to gaze at animkln^ 
then at the stars, and last of all at the sun himself when 
a mw attempts to discnss a subject without the aid of his per- 
o^tive &oulties, he is impelled by reason to what is ihdi- 
vidnal and real being ; and if he stops not, till he apprehends by 
intelligenoe what is the good itself, then, indeed, he arrives at 
the end of the intelligible, as the other does at the end of the 
visible. Assuredly, he replied. What then ; — do not you 
call this the dialectic process ? What else ? 

Chap. XIII. — And now, said I, [to revert to our former 
dmile of the man in the cave,] there is his liberation from 
obaius, his turning from shadows towards the images and the 
light, and his ascent from the underground cavern to the sun, 
— -ud when there, his looking at images in water, owing to a 
want of power at first of beholding animals and planto and 
the sun itself; — so ahK) here pn the intollectual worm] you 
have the contemplation of divine phantasms, and the shadows 
of real beings, and not the shadows of images shadowed out 
by another similar light, as by the sun.* — All this exercise 
in 'the arts which we have discussed has this tendency, 
•—namely, to Jead back again the best part of the soul to 
the contemplation of whah is best in existing beings ; as in 
the former case, what is brightest in the body is led to what 
is most splendid in bodily and visible 'exi^nce. I admit 
tiliese things, said he ; though it really seenu to me extremely 
difficult to a^mit them, though in other respects difficult not to 

•ad SocnlM rqilies, that is a mere introdnetion or prelude to the main 
oomposition or piece 'of music (meaning dialectics) that is to follow. 
The word v6/toc often means lirain or piece qf natrie. 

* This is a pasMge, the difficulties of which have caused much dlaona* 
sGon. The above tmnslation seems on the whole the best; butthereader 
can consult the conjectures of Ast and others in Stallbanm’s long note on 
dm passage. " 
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admit them. However, grantiag wfaat bu been aeeerted (for 
we ebnU not only now hear these things, bnt often again 
diseoss them), let ns proceed to and disease the strain itself, 
as we have finished the intiodncti^n. Sav, then, of what 
kind is the power of dialectic,— -into wnat species is it. 
divided,— «nd what are the paths leading to it; — ^for these 
probably (xmdnct ns to that place, which we shall find a 
resting-plaA snd the end of our journey. Yon will not as 
yet, dear Olancon, said I, be able to follow had you been so, 
no seal would be wanting on my part ; nor should you any 
longer 01% see the image of what we are now speaking abont, 
but the truth itself or what to me seems so. Whether it be 
so really or not, however, it is not proper positively to affirm ; 
but that it is somewhat of this kind may be most strongly 
affirmed : — ^may it not ? Of course. And further, that it is 
the power of dialectics alone, which can discover this to a 
person skilled in what we have discussed, and that it can be 
done by no other power. This also, said he, we may posi- 
tively affirm. This statement at least no one, said I, will dis- 
pute with us, — that no other method can attempt to ascertain 
through a regular process the nature of each particular being ; 
for all other arts respect either the opinions and desires of men, 
or generations and compositions, or are employed wholly in 
the study of what is generated and compounded : — ^bnt as for 
those others, which alleged to have some relation to being, 
as geometry, and its dependent sciences, we behold them, as 
if dreaming indeed about real existence, it being impossible to 
have a true vision, so long as they employ hypotheses and 
keep them immovable, without the power of accounting for 
their existence : — ^for where the starting-point^is tiTe unknown, 
and the conclusion and intermediatb steps are connected with 
I that unknown principle, how can any such kind of assent ever 
I possibly become sdience ? By no means, replied be. Is it not then 
the diuectic method only, said I, that proceeds thus onwards^— 
removing all hypotheses back to the starting-p,{]pt, that it 
may become firmly established, and so gradually (^w and lead 
upward the eye of the soul, which was truly bnried in a cer- 
tain barbaric miip, by the aid and guidance of those arts we 
have mentioned, wluch through custom wo ffieque. tly oal^ 
Mienoes^ but which require another name dearer it '.eed tibum 
opinion, bnt mor^bsenre than sdence ? We have dbrnewhere 
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ia the, former fart of oar diaBooree termed it refleotion, or 
imuoning. Bat the oootroversv is do^ as it aftpears to me, 
about a mere name, when peojne are investigating things of 
aaoh great importance as those now before ns. It is not, said • 
be. 

Chap. XIV. — ^You are pleased, then, said I, m formerly, to 
call the first part science, the second refiection, tlm third faith, 
the fourth conjecture, — ^th these last being opiwn, and the 
two former intelligenoe; — and that opinion is em^oyed also 
about generation, and intelligenoe about true being ;-^iikewiae, 
that true being bears to generation the same relaticmas intel- 
ligence to opinion, science to iaith, and reflection to conjee- ' 
tore but as for the analogy of the things which these powers 
respect, and the twofold division of each, — viz., into the 
objects of opinion, and those of intellect, these we omit, Olau- 
oon, that we may not be more prolix here than in our former 
discusdons. As for me, said he, as regards those other things, 
so flu as I can comprehend, I am of the same opinion. But 
do not you call that man skilled in dialectics, who apprehends 
the reason of the essence of each particular? — and as for the 
man who is unable to give a reason to himself, and to 
another, so far as regards this. inability, will yon not so iar 
say he wants intelligence of the thing ? Of coarse I shall, 
he replied. And is not the case the same with reference to ike 
good ? — ^whoever cannot logically deflhe it, abstracting the 
idea of the good from all others, and taking as in a fight 
one opposing argument after another, and cannot proc^ 
with unfailing proofs, eager to rest bis case, not on the ground 
oPopinion, but of true being, — such an one knows siotbing of 
the good iUelf.^oox of any good whatever: and should he 
have attained to any kno'wledge of the goody we must say be 
has attained it by opinion, not science ; that he is sleeping, 
and dreaming away his present life ; and It^fore he is roused, 
will descend to Hades, and there be profoundly and perfectly 
laid asleep^ By Zeus, said he, 1 will certainly affirm all these 
things. But surely, methinks, you will not allow those chil- 
dren of yours, whom you are ide^ly training and educating,— 
if ever in fact you shonkl educate them, — to,have the supreme 
^vemment dS the most important affairs in the state, while 
they are void of reason, as letters of the alphabet ? . By no 
means, hd replied. You will lay this dotra then ag a law: 
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t hat tlMy dial! moat espeoiallj get tbat amonot of edocatioii 
wliioL may enable them to question and ana ver in tbe moat aci- 
entifio manner. 1 will malce tbat a law, emd he, by your aauat- 
ance at least. Are you of opinioi^ then, said I, that dialeotic 
science is to be placed on high as a bulwark to moral training, 
and tliat no other training can with propriety be more elevat^ 
thqn this, Vkt tbat this is the completion of scientific training ? 
1 am, sai^'he. . 

— ^There now remains for yon, said I, the ref- 
lation of tbe persons to whom we shall assign these studies, 
and after what manner. Tbat is evident, said he. Do you 
remember then, in oiir former election of rulers, what kind we 
chose ? Of course 1 do, said be. As to other things then, 
conceive, said 1, that those dispositions should be selected, 
and that we should prefer the bravest, most resolute, and, 
as far as possible, the most handsome; and besides, wc 
must not only seek for those whose manners are noble and 
grave,* but such as have dispositions adapted to this 
education. What dispositions do you enjoin ? They must 
have^ said 1, my excellent friend, acuteness as respects 
iustniotion, that they may learn without difficulty ; for 
souls are much more daunted by severe mental studies, 
than by strenuous bodily exercise ; for the employment 
which is most familiar to them is of a peculiar nature, 
having no connexiod with the body. True, said ho. And 
we most s(*ek fur one of good memory, hardy, and in eveiy 
way fond of toil :--or how tliiiik you any one would will- 
ingly endure bodily fatigue, and at the same time accom- 
plish such learning and study ? No one, said |^e, unless* he 
be in all respects, of a naturally good disposition. The 
mistake then about philosophy, and the dishononr done to 
it, have been occasioned by this, as I formerly said, that it is 
not studied in a ^ay suitable to its dignity : for it ought not 
to have' been attempted by bastards, but the woll-bom. 
How ? said he. In the first place, he who isiW>o apply to 
philosophy, said I, must not be lame in liis love of labour, 
half-laborious, and half-averse to it ; and this is the case, when 
a man is fond of«wrestling and hunfing, and all bo ily exer- 
cises, but bos no fondness for learning, or hearitl^ insi,. ucUon of 

* Gr. ytwaiovc rt tai flXoirvpove rd The pXMn/fSf 
wuslljr means tteru^eowting, fierce s bat also grace, eeneme, as'rare. 
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making invesUgations, but. in all these respects has an areiw 
siou to labour.>~He too is lame, though in an opposite manner 
from the man who has wrongly employed his love of labour. 
Yon Bay most truly, repl^ he. And shall we not, said 1, 
in like manner account tuat soul lame as to truth, which, 
though it hates a voluntary falsehood aiid is troubled by it, and 
is vastly indignant when others tell a lie, yet eabil^ admits 
the involuntary lie, and if at any time it^be founlL ignorant, 
is not displeased, but like a savage sow willing wallows 
in ignorance? Assuredly, said he. And in like manner, 
said 1, as to temperance and fortitude, and magnanimity, and 
all other branches of virtue, we must no less carefully attend 
to what is bastardly, and what is well born ; for when either 
private persons or a state understand not how to attend to 
all these things, they unwarily einjtloy the lame and the 
bastardly for whatever they want, — piivate persons employ- 
ing them as friends, and states as governors. Such is exactly 
the case, ssiid he. But we must be on our guard, said 1, 
about all such things ; so that if we select for such extenmve 
discipline such as are entire in body and mind, and take care 
to instruct them in suitable exercises, justice herself will 
not blame us, and we shall preserve both the state and 
constitution ; but if wu introduce persons of a different de- 
scription into theso affairs, we shall do everything the 
reverse, and pour still greater contempt *on philosophy. That 
indeed were shameful, said he. Certainly, said I. Bat 1 
myself seem at present to^bo somewhat ri<Iiculuua How 
so? said ho. 1 forgot, said I, that we were amusing our- 
selves, and I 8[>oko with too great keenness; for, while 
speaking, I was ^'e^erring to philosophy ; pnd seeing her roost 
unworthily abused, 1 scenS to have been filled with indigna- 
tion, and, through rage, as it were, with those who are the 
cause of it, to have said what I did somewhat too earnestly. 
No truly, said he, not for me as a listener at least. A^e, hut 
for me, sa|^ 1, who said it but let us not forget this, that 
in onr former election wo made choice of old men, which in 
this will not be allowed ; — for we must not believe Solon, thst 
a man in yearn can l^m many things, far less even .^on 
ynnning, but t#>at all the most important and numerous kiuds 
of toil are assigned to the young. Of necessity, said ke.^ 
Cbap.^XVI. — Everything then relating^o arithmetic and 
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geometiy and all the previow inatraetion which th^ dioaift 
Koeive before they leara dialectical ought to be set before 
them while thej are children, and on such a jdan of teach* 
ing that they maj learn withont* compalsion.* Why so J 
Because, said I, a free man ought to acquire no leamiug 
under sUtveij: for the labours of the body when endured 
through compulsion do not at all deteriorate the body : but 
as for the soul, it can endure no compulsory discipline. True, 
said he. Do not then, said I, niy ^st of friends, force boys 
to tbeir learning ; but train them up by amusements, that you 
may be bet^r able to discern the ilirectiun of each one's genius. 
What yon say, replied he, is reasonable. Do not yon re* 

' member our stating then, said I, that the boys should even be 
carried to war, as spectators, on horseback, and be brought 
as near as possible with safety, and allowed like young hounds, 
to taste the blood ? I remember, said he. Whoever then, 
said I, shall appear the most forward in all these labours, 
studies, and dangers, such as these are to I>e selected to a certain 
number. At what age? said be. When they have hnished 
their nccessaiy exercises, said I ; for this period of life, even 
should it last two or three years, cannot accomplish anything 
else ; for fatigue and sleep are hostile to learning ; and this 
too is none of the least of their trials, wiiut each will prove 
himself in his exercises. Certainly, said he. And after this 
period, said 1, such as have formerly been selected of the age 
of twenty are to receive greateiv hono^irs than others ; and 
those studies, which in their youth they have pursued pro- 
miscuously, must be brought before them in one view, that 
they may see tlie connexion of the whole witl^each other, and 
with the nature of real being. This indeed is the only kind 
of instruction that will abide permanently in those in whom 
it is engendered. » And this, said 1, is the best criterion for 
distinguishing talents naturally fitted for dialectics, from 
those which are not so. Ue who perceives this alliance 
is skilled in dialectics ; he who does not, is not‘^. 1 am 
of the same opinion, said he. You will need then, said I, 
after observing these things, and seq]ng who are most dis- 
tinguished herein* and who persevere both in learuiii - and in^ 

* So QuinetUian in his Institutes, lib. i. e. 1, 20 ; — Nam i<i in primis 
were oportebit, ne strdia qni amare nondom potest oderit, St anmitn* 
di n em samel perceptam etiam idtra rudes annhs reformidat. 

Q 2 
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war, and in other things established by law, to make chiohie 
of them after they exceed thirty years, selecting from those 
before chosen, and then advance them to greater bonoura 
Observing them likewisefby tlio test of dialectics, in order 
to ascertain which of them can without aid from the eyes, 
or any other sense, proceed with truth to being itself. And 
here, my companion, is a work of great caution. In what 
principally? said he. Do not you perceive, said I, how 
great is the evil which ait present attends dialectics ? What 
is it, said he, you mean ? Qlts followers,^ observed I, are 
somehow or other full of disorder. Very niucl\ so, replied 
he. Think you thou, said I, that their being so is at all 
extraordinary ; and will you not forgive them ? How do you 
mean ? said he. Just as if, said I, ai certain supposititious child 
were brought up in great opulence in a rich and noble family , 
and amidst many flatterers, an<] were to perceive, when grown 
up to manhood, that he is not descended from tliose alleged 
to be his parents, but yet cannot discover his real parents; 
can you guess how such an one would feel both towards 
his flatterers and his sujtposcd parents, both at the time | 
when ho knew nothing of tho cheat, tuid again at the time ‘ 
when he came to perceive it? — ^arc you willing to bear me 
while I give a guess? I am willing, said lie. I guess 
then, said I, that he will honour h's father and mother, 
and other supposed relatives, more than the flatterers, and 
that- he will neglect them„lcs8 in case of their need, and 
be less apt to do or say anything amiss to them, and in 
matters of conso(]ucnce will disobey them less than those flat- 
terers, dui'hig tjjat period in which he knows not the truth. 
It is likely, said he. Gait when he pei’ceivos the real state 
of the case, I again guess, he will relax in honour and 
respect fur them, and attend to the flattr.'vrs, and be much 
more ^rsnailed by them now than formerly, and live also j 
according to their fashion, — while for the father, and the rest | 
of his fictitious relations, if he be not of an entirely good I 
natural disposition, ho will have no regard. You mention " 
everything, said be, ji)ft as it would happen. But in what 
manner doesethis comparison respect thosS conversant with 
dialectics ? In this : there are certain doctrines about 
justice xud honour, in which wc have been breH, as by 
parents, from childhood to render them respect and obedience. 
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There are, said be. Aye, — and there are other pnrsnits also, ‘ 
the opposite of these, attended by pleasures, that flatter and 
seduce the soul, but do not persuade those who are in any 
degree well-mannered ; because thqse honour their relations, 
and obey them. Such is the case. What then, said I,* 
if to a person thus affected the question be propoMed, What 
is the beautiful? and, in reply to what he has heard from 
the lawgiver, he bo refuted by reason ; which frequently 
and in all ways convicts him and brings him round to the 
opinion, that objects are no more beautiful than they are 
deformeil ; and so also, as respects what is just and gou<l, 
and whatever else he held in higlicst esteem, what do 
you think such an one will after tiiis do, with regard to 
these things, as to honouring and obeying them? Of ne- 
cessity, Siiid he, he will no longer either honour or obey 

them, as he formerly had done. If then, said I, he no 
longer deems these things honourable, and allied to him as 
formerly, and cannot discover those which really are so, can 
he possibly with readiness join himself to any other life than 
that of flattery? It is not possible, s:iid he. And from 
being an observer of the law, he will now, I think, appear to 
be a law-breaker. Of necessity. 

Chap. XVII. — Is it not likely then, said I, that the 
affections of person^ who thus engage in reasoning, are 
deserving, as I was just now saying, of great considera- 
tion ? Aye, and jiity too, said he. While you take care 

then, that this pitiable case licfal not those of the age of 
thirty, ought they not by every method to apply tbemselyos 
to reasoning ? Certainly, said he. And is not tins one pru- 
dent caution,— that, they meddle yot with discussions while 
young : fur you have not forgotten, I suppose, that youths, 
when they first join in discussions, abuse them by way of 
mere amusement, ever using them for the purpose of con- 
tradiction : and in imitation of those who are refuters, they 
themselves oppose others, ever delighting like wlAlps to drag 
and tear to pieces, by arguments, those who are their 

. neighbours. Especially so, said he. And after they have 
confuted many,* and been themselves confy^d i.y many, 
then they vehemently and speedily fall into an iiidifferends 
ahoot their former opinions ; and by these means ^ey them- 
•elvei^ and the whole of philosophy, are calumniated 
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die rest of the world. Most true, sud he. But he who is 
of a riper age, said I, will not like to share in snch madness, 
Imt will imitate him who is disposed to reason and inquire after 
truth, rather than one wlif, for the sake of diversion, amnsea 
himself by contradiction ; and he will himself be. more modest, 
thus rendering tlie practice of disputing honourable instead of 
dishonourable. Right, said he. Have not then all our farmer 
remarks been rightly premised, by way of precaution on this 
point, that those who are to be taught dialectics should have 
gracious and steady dispositions, and not as now, when eveiy 
chance person, even when quite unht, is admitted thereto ? 
Certainly, said he. Is twice the former period then sufficient 
for a man to be diligently and constantly engaged in ao* 
quiring dialectics without doing anything else but practising 
by way of contrast all bodily exercises ? Do you mean six 
years, said be, or four ? No matter, said 1 make it five : 
•~>for after this they must be made to descend to that cave 
again, and obliged to govern both in things relating to war, 
and in other youthful offices, so as not to fall short of others 
in experience ; and among these they must be still farther 
tested, that it may be seen whether they will continue firm, 
when drawn in all directions, or be somewhat drawn aside. 
And bow long a time, said he, do you reckon for this? 
Fifteen years, said I. ' And when tbey^^ of the age of fifify,'i 
such of them as have* been kept safely, and have in eveiy 
way obtained all the prizes^ both in actions and sciences, are 
now to be led to the end, and are to be obliged to incline 
th^ eye of their soul to look at tliat which imparts light 
to all things and, when they contemplate t/ie good 
to use it as a ^ttern, eqph in turn, either state or private 
persons, for adorning themselves, during the remainder of 
their life, for the most jrart, indeed, occupying themselves 
with philosophy, and when it is their turn, toiling in poli- 
tical aflairs, and taking the government, each for the good of 
the state pssforming this office, not as something honourable, 
but as a thing necessary; and after bringing up others also 
from time to time to be of the same character, and leaving 
Aem to be state-guardiiSis, they depart to iniiabit the islands 
4f the blest 4nd the state, will erect monuments for them 
at the pi^lio cost, and if the Pythian goddess consent, %vil] 
-offer sacrifice, as to superior beings, — if not, as to happy aud 
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divine men. Socrates, said he, you have made onr govemoni 
aU-beautiful, just as a sculptor would. And our governesses 
likewise, Glaucon, said I -for suppose not that what 1 have 
said referred more to men than. women, — such at least as 
have sufficient talent Riglit, said he, if tit least, as we said, 
they are to share in all things equally with the men. What 
then, said I do you agree, that with reference to a state 
and form of government we have not altogether stated mere 
wishes, — ^but such things as though difficult are yet in a 
certain respect jiossible, and not otherwise than has been 
mentioned, — Qihat is,3 when true philosophers, whether one 
or more of them, on becoming governors in a state, despise 
present honours, and deem them illiberal and of no value ; but 
esteem, aliove all things, rectitude and the honours therefrom 
derived ; account justice as a thing of all others the greatest 
and most absolutely necessary ; and, by ministering to it and 
advancing it thoroughly regulate the constitution of their 
own state ? How ? said he. Such, said 1, of the more ad- 
vanced in life, as have lived ten years in the state, let them 
send all into the country ; and, removing their children away 
from the habits now contracted by domestics, let them bring 
them up according to their own manners and laws, as we 
formerly described them: — thus the state and government 
that we have described Icing most sjieedily and easily esta- 
blished, will both b? happy itself, and of the greatest service 
to the people among whom it is established. Very much so 
indeed, said he; — and you se8m to me, Socrates, to have 
very well described how this state will rise, if it rise at 
alL Well then, said 1, have we not had sufficient talk, both 
about such a state as this, and the individual that corre- 
sponds thereto? — For it is now efuar, perhaps, what kind of 
a man we shall say he ought to l>o. It is evident, replied he ; 
and your inquiry, methinlm, is now at an end. 
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BOOK VIIL 

ARGUMENT. 

Tlie mode of rightly goveroiiig a state having been duly set forth, Plato 
in the tiyhih book treats of the bad government which he ha^ previously 
designated as d^tjcici. Having mentioned then three principal forms of 
government, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, he shows in this 
and also the following book the excesses and defects peculiar to 
He considers these faults in two lights ; first, as afiecting the manners of 
the citizens individually: and, secondly, those of the state collectively. 
Aristocracy I says he, is apt to verge into oligarchy, — democracy into 
ocnlarchy, and monarchy into rifiapxiatmd tyranny. The two former 
dasses only are treated in this book. 

Chap. I. — Well then, Glaucon, these things have been 
agreed on, that in a state that is to be perfectly administered 
the women are to be in coimnoii, the children in common, and 
Aeip education also. — so likewise their employments both in 
war and pe^ in coiniiion, and their kings the best possible 
both in philosopliy aiul warfare. It b^s been so agreed, 
he replied. And this, iiidreover, we agreed on, that when the 
commanders are aiipointed apd leading their soldiers, they 
should dwell in habitations, such as we have described, con- 
tain^g nothing particularly belonging to any individual, but 
common to all-; and besides these habitations, we agreed also, 
if you recollect, as to the^r possessions, to what sort they 
should be entitled. Aye, I recollect, said he, that we thought 
them entitled to no possessions whatever, Jik/j the other citi- 
zens, but that, like iiiilitaiy wrestlers and guardians, they 
should receive the yearly pay of their service in maintenance 
provided by^ho rest, and should take care both of themselves 
and the rest of tha* state. You say rightly, said I but 
come, since we have settled these matters, let us recollect 
from what point we ma<le this digression, in onlbr that we may 
a^n take up the ^me argument. No hard matter, said he; — 
for you wer^ pursuing much about the same argument respeeting 
the state, as you did just now, when saying that you constdern 
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such a state to be good as jon then described, and the indi- 
vidual man also analogous thereto, — and this, too, as it seems, 
when you were able to define both a better state and a ^fetter 
man. You said, moreover, that |dl the rest were wrong, if 
this were right ; — and of the other kinds of states you mid, d 
remember, that four were deserving of consideration, with 
the view of seeing the errors therein and the people thereto 
corresponding, — ^in order that by seeing all these and deciding 
on the best and worst man, we might inquire whether the best 
be the hapj>iost, and the worst the most wretched or other- 
wise : — and when I inquired which wero the four kinds 
of states (o which you referred, on this Polemarchus and 
Adimantus interrupted us ;* and so now resuming the subject 

r u havb arrived at this point. You have recollected it, said 
with great accuracy. Once more then, like a wrestler, 
furnish me with the same liandle ; and when 1 ask the same 
question, try to say just what you were then about to tell me. 
Aye, said I, if I can. Moreover, said he, I am anxious 
also myself to hear W'hat those four, kinds of states were. 
You shall hear that, and welcome, said I : — for, of those 
which 1 can mention and which have names, — that praised 
by the multitude is the Cretan and Lacedieijionian polity, 
—‘the second, and that which deserves the second praise, 
called oligarahy, ^ polity full of abundant evils, — that 
which differs from it, and follows next in order, demo- . 
cracy, — and then genuine tyranny, for monarchy,] differing 
from all the others, the fourtti and last ailment of the 
state: — surely you have no other form of polity, having 
a distinct and established species ? — ^for small principalities 
and purchased kingdoms, and sueh-like ^)olities as these, 
are of an intemiediate class, and may be found no less 
among liarbarians tlian Greeks. Aye, indeed, said he ; — 
many are mentioned, and those, too, absurd enough. 

' Chap. II. — Do you know, then, said I, that of men there 
are as many descriptions as of slates ? — or d^you think . 
that states, somehow or other, spring out of an oak or 
rock, and not out of ihe habits of those in the state, whither. 

Ihia refers to the interruption at the beginninfp of ^e book, 
iHioip Sneratps being about to describe the four kinds V' wfd^nSss 
to both individuals and states, was desired to develop his potimd shout 
the craIn 1 ^lity of women and children. 
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Indeed, ererjrthin^ else must verge and be attracted ? for 
niy part, think it is derived from no other sonrce than 
In t^t case, if there be five kinds of sta^ the intellectual 
distinctions of the individn^Js will be five likewise. Of course. 
As for the person then, who resembles an aristocrat^, we 
have already described him, and rightly pronounced him to 
be both good and just. Aye, we have described him. Are 
we then, in the next place, to argue alraut the inferior, 
— the contentious and ambitious man formed according 
to the Spartan model, and him again, who resembles an 
oligarchy, or a democracy, or a tyranny, in order that we may 
contemplate the most unjnst, and contrast him with the most 
just, and thus our inquiry may be complete, how unmingled 
justice stands in opposition to unmingled injustice, a8*re8peots 
the happiness or misery of its possessor, — thus either pursuing 
injustice in compliance with Thrasymachus's suggestion, or else 
justice in compliance with our present argument ? We must 
do 80 ^ by all means, said he. Are we then, just as we began, 
to consider moral habits jn states primarily, or rather in private 
individuals, as being there more clearly developed; hnd 
now must we not thus first consider the ambitious republic 
(for I cannot call it by any other term, but only denominate it a 
rimocracy or a tiinarcliy), and in connexion with it an indi- 
vidual of the same character, — then again an oligarchy and a 
man of oligirchical character, — and so alSo, when considering 
a democracy, must wo coii tern plate a democratic person,— and, 
fourthly, coming to a state governed by a tyrant, consider a 
person of tyrannical disposition; — thus trying to become com- 
pei^it judges about what we proposed ? According to reason, 
indeed, such ^hoiikl be both our view and decision. 

Chap. 111. — Come therf, said I ; — let us try to show in 
what way a timocracy arises out of an aristocracy : — ^is it not 
plain, at any rate, that every government chabges through the 
agency of that portion which holds the public offices, when- 
ever sediti<>]^ arises in that particular part ; whereas, if it only 
agree with itself, however small the state, it cannot possibly 
be disturbed ? Such is the case. How then, Glaucon,.said I, 
will our state be disturbetl and how will our qllies and rulers 
^1 into quarrels with each other and amongst themselves : — 
do you wish, like Homer, that we implore the muses to 4ell us 
bow first sfidition rose, and address them in tragic fiisiuon, ais 
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if vre were obildren, playing and jesting, eo to speak, with 
seriousness uttering lofty language? How so? Somehow thus r 
>~-it is bard indeed for a state thus constituted to become 
disturbed ; — but, as everything generated is liable to corrup- 
tion, not even such a constitution as this can abide for ever, 
but must be dissolved : — and its dissolution is as follows. — ^Not 
only as regards terrestrial plants, but likewise terrestrial ani- 
mals^ a fertility and sterility both of soul and body take place, 
when the revolutions of the heavenly bodies complete the 
periphery of their respective orbits, which are shorter to 
the shorter-lived, and contrariwise to the contraiy : and with 
reference* to tho fertility aud sterility of your race, though 
those are wise whom you have trained as governors of ue 
state, yet they will never, by intellect and sense united, 
observe the proper season for procreation, but let it slip by, 
and sometimes generate children when they ought not. — To 
that, however, which is divinely generated, there is a period 
which is comprehended by the perfect number ; whereas, to 
that generated by man, tliere is one, in which the augmenta- 
tions, both surpassing and surpassed, after having received 
three separations and four boundaries of things similar and dis- 
similar, increasing and decreasing, will render all things cor- 
respondent and rational ; — of which the sesqiiiteniian root, con- 
joined with the penlnd and thrice increased, affords two har- 
monies, — one of these, tho equally equal, just a hundred times 
as much; — while the other, of ec^ual length indeed, but of oblong 
.shape, is of a hundred numbers from effable diameters of the 
pentad, each wanting one, two of which aro irrational and of a 
hundred cubes of tho triad. — And the whole of |his geonSetric 
number is, hsivin^such an influen^, conceAied with worse and 
better generations.* Now, if our governors be ignorant of this, 
and join our couples together unseasonably, the children will 
neither possess talent, nor be fortunate either ; and though for- 
mer governors should have placed the best of them in office, 
nevertheless as they are unworthy of it, and only weme into the 
power which their fathers had, they will ^gin to neglect us inn^-i 

* This passagiv descriptive of the K«^metric or fntsl -imber, has . 
baffled the ingenuitjr of every conimcntaror. Any ^twral malation la 
little bjBtter than nonsense, and any explanation wonld be .o long for a 
mere note. The views of Baroccins, Schneider, Ac. are pyn in a diaaer^ 
tadon at end of the volume but they are all for from aatiafoctory. 
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theb gnardiansbip, bolding mneio first of all, and then gfm-' 
nasties in less esteem than they ought, and hence onr yoniig 
men will become too little disposed to music ;—in consequenco 
of wbicb the governors to betappointed from among them will 
nob be very clever guardians, os respects proving, according to 
Hesiod and ourselves, what are the several q)ecie8 of talents, 
the golden, the silver, the brazen, and the iron. Where iron, 
however, mingles with silver, and brass with gold, then 
there arises a dissimilitude and nnharmonious unevenness 
(and when this is the case, wherever it prevails, it perpetually 
generates war and hatred ;) — ^we must say that sedition 
longs to such a race as this, whenever it arises. 'Aye, — and 
we shall say that the answer was correctly given, replied be. 
Aye, and it must be so too, said I — as they are Muses. 
What then, said he, do the Muses say next ? Sedition having 
once arisen, said 1, two classes of genius, — ^the iron and the 
brazen, will be allured to gain, and the acquisition of land 
and houses, gold and silver, — while the golden and silver, 
not being in poverty but naturally rich, will lead souls to 
virtue and their original constitution ; whereas, should they 
be violent and strive one against the other, they would 
agree to divide their lands and houses as individual ])o8- 
sessions ; and then, enslaving those formerly guardc<l by 
them as freemen, friends, and tutors, keep them as denizens 
and slaves, themselves providing for war and their own pro> 
tection. ■ This revolution, said ho, seems to me to have 
just this origin. Will not wen this government, said I,* 
be a medium between aristocracy and oligarchy ? Ger> 
tainly. « 

Chap. IV. — ^Thus then wjll the revolutiou be effected, and 
when it has taken place, what arrangement will then be 
made? — Is it not plain, that in somo things they will follow 
the pattera of the former republic, and in others oligarchy, 
as halfway between the two, and having something also 
pecnliar to<kself? Just so, he replied. Will they, then. 
In*' honouring their , rulers, in allowing tbeir military to 
abstain from agriculture, as with us from mechanical and 
other money-making pursuits, in establishing Common meals, 
and in studying both gymnastics and military contest^ — ^in 
all these thf^igs will they not follow the pattern of tlie hut 
finrm of government ? Vm. But, through the fear of admit* 
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tiog -wiae men into the magisterial office, ihasmnoh as the 
state no longer possesses men who are simple and resolute, but 
only such as are of a mixed character, — and through an in- 
clination towards the high-spiriteti and eren simple, naturally 
more suited fur war than peace, and also towards those Who 
' are clever at tricks and schemes, spending their whole time in 
continual war in all these respects, will it nut possess many 
such things as are peculiar to itself? Yes. And such as these, 
said I, will ever be lovers of wealth, just like those in oli- 
garchies, and will have a wild though disguised love for gold 
and silver, as if they possessed treasuries of their own and 
domestic storehouses in which to hoard and hide them, — and 
circularly- enclosed houses also, — ^nests as it were wholly their 
own, in which they can lose and spend much, together with 
their own wives and such others as they fancy. Afost true, 
said he. Well then, — ^will they not from their love of 
wealth be sparing of it also, though not openly acquiring 
it, hot disposed to squander other people's property through 
lustful desire and secret indulgence in pleasure just as 
children escaping from parental law, who have been brought 
up not by persuasion but force, owing to their neglect of 
the true muse, which unites reasoning and philosophy and 
the preference also which they give to gymnastics over music ? 
It is quite a niixail government, said he, of which you are 
now speaking, — compounded of good and ill. Aye, mixed 
indeed, said 1 : — but the mogt remarkable thing in it if 
what simply arises from the prevalence of high spirit. — 
contention and ambition. Aye, just so, said he. Sucl^ then 
is the origin and character of this form of^overament, if one 
may ideally sketch it without gi;ring a complete description, 
— ^though enough for us to see from this sketch, — who is the 
just and the ^njust man ; and it were a work of tedious 
length to argue on all governments and all the various 
manners of men without any exception whatever. Quite 
right, said he. 

Chap. V. — What then will the individual be,- who 
responds to this foria of government ; — how did he become 
so : and what Is his uaturo ? I think iudcc(^ said A.dimantaa, 
he has a tendency to be like this Glaucon here, as *'.vr atleast'aa 
concerns the love of contention. Perhaps so, said J, as to thia 
parcionlar but I think, that in these respects he cannot at 
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an resemble him. How ? He mnst neoesaarilj, eaid I, b0 more 
adf-willed, and somewhat unapt to mnsio, though fond of it;' 
and fond of hearing, but bjno means a rhetorician: — snoh an ' 
<me will be rough towards tlie daves, without despising them, 
a8*the man does who is fuirlj educated. He will be polite 
towards the free, submissive to governors, a lover of dominion 
and honour, — not thinking it proper to govern bj eloquence 
or anything of the kind, but by politicu management and 
military' achievements, being a lover of gymnastics and hunt- 
ing. This indeed, said he, is the spirit of that form of 
government. And will not such an one, said I, despi^ money 
during his youth, but the older he grows, always value it 
the more, because he partakes of the covetous disposition, and 
is not sincerely affected towards virtue, because destitute of the 
best guardian ? Of what guardian ? said Adiinantus. Bea- 
son, said 1, acconipsinicd with music, which being the only 
inbred prescr^'’ative of virtue, dwells with the possessor 
through the whole of life. You say well, he replied. And 
surely the timocratic youth, said I, resembles such a state. 
Certainly. And such an one, said I, is somehow thus 
formed.— He may happen perhaps to be the youthful son of 
a worthy father, dwelling in an ill-governed state, and 
shunning public honours, magisterial offices, lawsuits, and 
all such public business, content to livf}' neglected in ob- 
scurity, that he may have no trouble. In what manner 
then, said he, is he formed First of all, said I, when he 
tears his mother complaining that her husband is not in 
magisterial office, and that she is on this account neglected 
among other ^onien, and then sees that he is not over at- 
tentive to the acquisition pf wealth, and>does not wrangle 
and quarrel privaUdy and publicly in the law courts, but on 
all these occasions acts indolently ; — and whq^ she perceives 
him always attentive to himself, and treating her neither with 
extreme respect nor contempt ; — on all these accounts, she is 
filled with iadignation, and tells her son that his father is 
, -jfd^anly, jextreiiiely, ciireless, and whatever else wives ate 
wont to chant about such matters. Aye, — many things, truly, 
said Adiinantus, and quit# in accordance with* their spirit. — 
Asd you know,* said I, that the domestics likewise of such 
fismiliea, sqph of them as would be thought good-nafured, 
sometimes say privately the very same to the sons ; if 
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iitej see either a debtor whom the father does not ane, or 
any one otberwiee acting nnjiutly, they exhort him to 
punish all such persons when he comes to manhood, and 
to be more of a man than his father. — ^And when he 
goes abroad, he hears other such-like things, and sees also 
that such in the state as attend to their own afiairS are 
called simple, and held in little esteem, while such as do not 
attend to their affairs are both honoui^ and commended.— 
The youth .then who hears and sees all this, and then again 
hears his father’s speeches, and closely observes bis pursuits 
in contrast with those of others, is drawn in two opposite 
directions,-*— his father irrigating and promoting the growth of 
his rational part, and the others his passions and high spirit 
and so, being not naturally bad, but spoiled only by evil 
connexion with others, ho is brought to a mean between both 
and delivers up the government within himself to a middle 
power, — ^the love of contention and high spirit : — and so he 
becomes a haughty and ambitious man. 1 think, said he, 
you have quite correctly explained the training of such a 
person. — We have here then, said I, the second form of 
government and the second individual. Aye, — wo have, said 
he. 

Chap. VI. — Shall are not then after tliis say n'ith .£schy- 
lus,— 

Where state to state, — ^then each to each incline 

or rather, shall we, according tff our plan, establish the state 
first ? Certainly, ho replied. It would be an oligarchy then, 
jiiethinks, that would succeed such a government j^s thia ^ut- 
what constitution |s it, smd he, that you Call an oligarchy? 
That government, said I, which fs founded on the estimate 
of men's property; — ^in which the rich rule, and the poor 
have no share *in the government. Aye, — I understand, 
said -he. Should we not, first of all explain, how t(.e 
change is made from a timocracy to an oligtwhy? Wo 
should. And surely the way, in which this change is madt^ 
said I, is manifest even to the blind ! 'How ? That trea- 
sury, stud I, wjiich each one fills With gold dest.oys such 
a state; for, first of all, they discover* for t.'iemselvQi 
modes of expense, for which they set aside the laws, — both 
themselves and their wives disobeying them. Y^ry likely, 
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said he, and afterwards, J think, when one observes another, 
and enters into rivalry, the people generally become of this 
character. It is likely. And thence then, said I, as they 
advance in the intensity lof the desire for acquiring wealtli, 
the more hononrable they account this, the more dishonour^ 
able will they deem virtue ; — for is not virtue so at variance 
with wealth, that, supposing each to be placed at the oppo> 
site end of a balance, they would always weigh the one 
against the other? Justly so, he replied. While wealth 
then and the wealthy are honoured in the state, both virtue 
and good men must necessarily be held in dishonour ? It is 
plain. And what is honoured is always pursued, while what is 
dishonoured is neglecte<l? Just so. Instead then of being 
contentious and ambitious men, they have at last become 
lovers of gain and wealth ; — and the rich they praise and 
admire, elevating them to the magistracy, while the poor 
man they quite despise. Certainly. And do th^ not enact 
laws, marking out the boundary of the oligarchnl Con- 
stitution, and regulating the quantity of oligarchal power 
by the quantity of wealth, — allotting more to the more 
wealthy and less to those less so, intimating that he who has 
not the amount settled by law can have no share in ti.e 
government; — and do they not settle these matters com- 
pulsorily, by force of arms, cstablishini^ such a state after 
previous intimidation f — Is it not thusf Aye, indeed. This 
riien, so to spesik, is its constitution ? Yes, replied he. What 
then is the natui-e of the go\*eminent, and what are the faults 
thereto a8crii)e<l ? First of ali, said I, of this ,vcry thing, the 
constitutioiv, itself^ what think you ? — ^for consider, if a per- 
son were thus tb appoint pilots of shipig, by the amonnt of 
their property, never intrusting one of them with a poor 
man, though better skilled iYi piloting, — what would then be 
the consequence ? They would make a 4ery bad voyage, 
he replied. And is it not the same about any other matter, 
or any presading office whatever ? I think so. Is it always so, 
"‘Vxcept in a state, ^d I ; or is it so as regards a state like- 
wise ? There, beyond all others, said he ; inasmuch as it is 
the mest difficult, and ftiost important kind,, of government 
£)ligarchy theh would seem to have this unquestionably 
veiy gre^ fiiult So it seems. But what ; — is this no less a 
fault f What ? That such a state is not integrally one, nut 
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pecti{«8arily two ; one oontainiiig the poor« and the other tlie 
licb^ dwelling in one place and always plotting against pne 
another. By Zens, said he^ not a whit less; — and this he- 
aidos is a fine thing, — the incap^ity of waging war, through 
the neicessity, either of employing the armed multitude, whp 
are to be dreaded more than the enemy themselyes, or else 
refusing to employ them at all, and so appearing quite, 
oligarchical in Imttlc, — ^being unwilling also to advance 
money for the public service, through a natural disposition 
to covetousness? This is not w'cll. What then ; — with re- 
ference to what we long ago condemned, — engaging in a 
vmiety of ipursnits, the same persons in such a state giving 
their attendance all at once to agriculture, money-making, 
and militaiy afiairs ; does this seem right ? Not at all, of 
course. 

Chap. VII, — ^Let us see, then, — does this form of govern- 
ment above all others introduce this greatest of all evils? 
What is -that? The permission to each person of selling the 
whole of his effects, and to another of purchasing them from 
him, and the privilege to the seller of dwelling in our state, 
though he belongs to no one class therein, and can be called 
neither a money-maker, nor mechanic, nor horseman, nor foot- 
soldier, but poor and destitute. Yes, above all others, lie re- 
plied. Such a tiling is not prevented in oligarchal govem- 
luents ; for, in that utse some of them would not be over-rich, 
and others altogether poor. Bight. But consider this likewise ; 
— when such a neb man as this trends iiis property, would it 
do the state any more service, as regai*ds tlic objects just men- 
tioned ; or did he only seem to ho one of the magistrates, while 
in truth he was neither iiiagi»>tnite n(»r ser^'ant the state, 
but only a consumer of its substance ? Aye, — ho did seem so, 
he replied he was nothing but a consumer. I>o you desire, 
then, said I, that^we should say of him, that, as a drone in a 
beehive brings ailment ainong the wliole swarm, just so, such 
a person as this, like a drone in his house, is the foment of a 
state? Quite so, Socrates, be replied. And has not 
Adimantus, made all the winged drones without any sting, — 
and those that have feet, some w'ihimt stings, , ii .d some 
with dreadful stings? — And do not those #hat UiO with** 
out stings continue poor to old age : — whereas t uose tha^ 
have stings, are those that w^e cdled inischicvoul? Most. 

B 
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tpue^ £aid he. It is plaio then, said I, that in a state 
where yon would obserre poor people, there are donbtlew 
concealed thieves, cutpnrses, sacrilegious persons, and workers 
of all such evils. Evidei^Iy so, said he. What then ? Do 
not you 6nd poor people in states that are placed under 
oligarchal government? Almost all are so, said he, ex- 
cept the governors themselves. And do we not think, said 
I, that they contain within them many mischievous persons 
with stings, whom the ma^strates must restrain by vigilance 
and compulsoiy measures? We do indeed think so, said 
he. And must we not say, that it is through want of Vaca- 
tion, bad nurture, and a corrupt constitution of* state, that 
persons of this character are here engendered ? Yes we must. 
Well then, is not the state oligarchally governed when 
under an oligarchy of this character ; and is it not affected 
by all these evils, and probably more too ? It is nearly so, 
said he. Let us distinguish then this form of government 
likewise, said I, which they call oligarchy, as one having its 
governors [elected] according to the valuation of their pro- 
perty. 

Chap. VIII. — Next let us consider the man who is ana- 
logous to this {^furm of governiucnt,]] how he is formed and 
what is his character. By all nieaus, said he. Is it not thus 
then chiefly that the individual man changes from the 
timocratio to tho oligarchic form ? How ? When such 
an one hu a son, he, first of all, emulates his &ther, and 
follows his steps ; afterwaiM^ when he sees him suddenly 
dashed on the state ([like a ship3 on a rock, squandering hu 
property and ruining himself either at the head of the army, 
or in some othev high magisterial office, •»tlien falling into 
tho law-courts, ruined by public informers, and either put to 
death, or exiled, and stripped of his honours and%ntire pro- 
perty. It is likely, said he. Aye, my friend, and after seeing 
and suffering this, and losing his property, he instantly, 
tlirongh f^, I think, pushes headlong from the throne withm 
.•this soul, his ambitions, lofty temper, and at length, humbled 
by poverty, turns his attention to gain, lives meanly and 
sparingly, and by bard dabour acquires wealth ; — do you not 
flunk that such a man will seat on that throne in his soul a 
covetous and money-loving spirit, making it a mighty king 
within hihisel^ and girding it, as it were, with tiaxi^ and 
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bmcdets, and soepties ? I think so, said he. But, as for 
the principles of reason and high spirit, having Jaid them 
both at his feet on either side ns mere slaves, ho forbids the one 
to reason at all, or at any rate to«inquire into aught else, ex- 
oept by what means a smuler amount of property can be made 
greater ; and the other, again, to admire and honour any- 
thing but riches and the rich, and to receivo honour with 
any other view than the acquisition of money, or whatever 
else may tend, thereto. There is no change, said ho, so 
sndden and powerful as that of an ambitious to an avari- 
cious man. Is not this, then, said I, the oligarchic man ? 
Aye — ^the^ change which ho undergoes is from a person who 
resembles that government from which oligarchy arises. Shall 
we consider, now, if lie does at all resemble it ? Let us 
consider. 

Chap. IX. — Docs he not, in the first place, resemble it in 
valuing money above all things ? Of course he does. And 
he does so surely in being sparing and laborious, satisfying 
only his necessary desires, and not allowing himself any other 
expenses, but subduing the other desires as foolish. Certainly. 
And ill being, saitl I, a sordid kind of man, making gain of 
everything, intent on hoarding,— one, such as the multitude 
extols, will not this be the man that resembles such a form of 
government ? Ayg^ 1 think so, he replied ; wealth at least 
mast be highly valued by the state, as well as by the individual 
of such a character. Aye, — ^for I do not think, said 1, that such 
a man has attended to cducatiod. 1 do not think he has, said 
he; for he would not then have chosen a blind guide fur 
his chorus.* But further still, eonsidfr thi^ attentively, 
said I ; — ^must we, not say that, owing to bis want of educa- 
tion, dronish desires springing ib him, some of them beg- 
garly, and some mischievous, forcibly kept under restraint by 
the rest of his fTkirsuits ? Just so, said he. Do you know, then, 
said I, where you will best observe their wickedness ? AVbere ? 
said he. QBy looking^ at their tutelage of oiphe4}S, or .what- 
ever else of this kind comes in their w'aj^ so as to 
much power to do injustice. True. Is uot this then quite 

clear, that in qjl other kinds of contracts, wherevi.r such an 

• 

* Allusion is here made to Flutns, the god of riches,— !io is uMtahf 
Rpresehted blind. The word xofov. which is the reading of the best 
M88., refers to ’the noisy crowd of desires timt hurry a man tlirough life. 

It 2 
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c one gains approbation, bj the mere semblance of justice, 
he rastruns the other wrong desires within him by exer> 
oising a certain moderation, not from anj persuasion that 
it is not better to indulge them, nor from sober reason, 
but from necessity and fear, because he trembles for the 
rem ainder of his property ? Certainly, said he. Aye, by 
Zeus, said I, niy friend, most of them, when they want to 
spend the property of others, display passions much alcin to 
those of drones. Yes, exceedingly so, observed be. Such a 
I>er8on as this, then, will not be free from internal discord ; 
nor be integrally one, but a kind of double man ; possessing 
desires, however, that are at variance with one another, the 
better, usually, governing the worac. It is so. On these 
accounts, then, such an one, methinks, will present a better 
appearance than many others ; though the true virtue of a 
baniionized and consistent soul will wholly escape him. Aye, 
it seems so. And the sparing man, either privately or in the 
state, will be but a poor rival, as regards any victory or other 
struggle for honour ; because either for reputation's sake, 
or any such contests, ho is unwilling to spend his property, 
through fear of kindling expensive desires, and calling them 
into alliance or rivalry; — and warring, as be does, in 
oligarchic fashion, with only a few of his resources, he is in 
most cases defeated, though he still contrives to get rich. 

'Quite so, replieil he. Can wo any longer hesitate, said I, to 
rank the niggard and the ^raoney>maker as resembling a 
state under an oligarchy ? By no means, said he. 

Chap. X. — Democracy, as it seems, must next be consi- 
dered — ^how>'t arises, and when once arisen, what kind of man 
it produces ; — in order that understanding the nature of such 
a man, we may at once bring him to trial. Yes, said be 
that would be our consistent course. W ell then, said -I, is not 
the change from oligarchy to democracy produced in some 
such way as this, — ^through the insatiable desire of the pro- 
pos^l.giodfliz. the desire of becoming as rich as possible? 
j^w'^? Inasmuch as .its governors govern through the posses 
sion of great wealth, they will have no wish, methinks, to 
restrain by law the premigate portion of the young men 
fr5m squandering and wasting their pro})erty at pleasure, 
because, by, purchasing such persons' effects, and lendihg on 
usury, they will not only be still more enriched, but held in 
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bigber repute. Far more so than anj other. Tbia, then, is 
already quite clear in our state, that to honour riches, and at 
the same time practise temperance, is impossible, since either 
the one or the other must neoessa^ly be neglected Of course, 
that is quite plain, said he. While, therefore, they are ndg- 
lectful in oligarchies, and allow the youths to indulge in 
licentiousness, they must necessarily sometimes bring men to 
poverty, even those that are not ignoble. Quite so. And 
these, 1 suppose, stand in our state both spurred, and in 
annour ; some in debt, others in disgrace, others in both, 
hating and conspiring against those who have got what 
belonged to them, and against others also, for mere love 
of change. Aye, such is the case. These usurers, however, 
bent on their own interests, and apfmrcntly unobservant of 
these, wound all that ever yield to them by advancing them 
money, and so, by getting multiplied interest for the parent 
principal,* fill the state with many a drone and pauper. Aye, 
with many a one, he replied. And even when such an evil 
is raging in the state, said I, they are not willing to ex- 
tinguish it, not even by restraining people from spending 
their property at pleasure, nor yet in this way by making 
another law to destroy such disorders. What law? One 
that shall follow the other, compelling the citizens to culti- 
vate virtue ; for they were hidden to engage in volun- 
taiy contracts chiefiy at their own hazard, their usurers 
would create less scandal in |hc state, and fewer also of 
the evils now mentioned would arise therein. Far fewer, said 
be. At present, however, said I, it is by all these ineans 
that the governors in the state thus dispose of the governed ; 
and both as to themselves and ti^ose Iwlonging to them, do 
they not render the youths luxurious and idle as respects 
all bodily and ^lental exercises, efieiiiinate in bearing plea- 
sure and pains, and indolent likewise ? What else ? And as 
to themselves, they neglect everything but the acquisition of 
wealth, and pay no more reg.'i^ to virtue tha^ihe nimr? 
No, surely. Having then been thus trained up, wheh 
governors and their subjects are thrown together, either on a 
jonmey along the road, or in other fueeting^ cithe" at public 

* The word warqp is here used to signify the principal suk (rft esf lU 
Xaiov), fivm which the interest (rdiroi or ra tKvova) are destved. Comp 
b. vi. di. 18, p. 196. 
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, apeotaclos, or on warlike expeditions, either as fellow>sailors. 
or felloW'SoldieFB, or when they see one another in real dan- 
^rcrs, the poor in this case are by no means despised by the 
rich but very often a robust fellow, poor and sunburnt, 
wlrose post in ^ttle is by the side of a rich man bred np in 
the shade, and swoln witli much nnnecessaiy &t,* if he should 
see him panting for breath and in agony, — think you not, he 
will consider such persons to grow rich to their own injury, 
and will aiy to his h>lIow, when meeting in private, that our 
rich men are good fur notliiiig ? Of course, 1 well know,' said 
he, that they do so. Well then, as a diseased body needs 
but the smallest shock from w'ithont to give it pain, and 
is sometimes thrown into disorder without any interference 
from without, so also the state that resembles it will, on the 
smallest occasion from without, cither when one party forms 
an alliance wMth an oligarchal, or the other with a democratic 
state, become disorded, and fight with itself, and also rise in 
revolt without any external interference. Yes, certainly. 
A democracy then, I think, arises, when the poor prevailing 
over the rich, kill some, and banish others, and share the 
state-offices and magistracies equally among the remainder ; 
and for the most part the magistracies therein are disposed 
of by lot. Aye, said he, this is the establishment of a 
democracy, whether it be eficctcd thronghi force of arms, or 
from the withdrawal of the other party through fear. 

Chap. XI. — In what way^ then, said I, do these live,— 
and what will be the character of this government ; — for it 
is plain, that a man of this kind will appear democratic ? It 
is plain, Bai<l..he. First, then, are they not free, and is not 
tlio state full of freedom of action, and spercli, and each one 
at liberty to do" what he pleases ? So it is said, he replied. 
And where there is liberty, every one will eviilently regulate 
his own plan of life just as he pleases ? Plainly so. Under 
such a government especially, methinks, men of all charac- 
ters 'vgU, spring up. Of course. This, said I, seems likely 
-TSr^e the best of,. all governments; — ;iust as a various- 
coloured robe, embroidered with flowers of all kinds, — so will 
this apf)ear best, variegated as it is with all** sorts of man- 
ners. Of course, said he. And perhaiM too, said I, the 

* Gr. TToWdicic iffxvdff ip^p i^Xiop^cvoCy 
rXovai^ iauarpo^^ieori, ix^^^ trdpieac iWorpiaCf &c. 
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iBnltitTide will reckon this the best, just as children and 
womien looking at embroidered dresses. Yeiy likely, said 
be. Aye, my excellent friend, here is a state in which we 
may fitly look for a goveminetft. How so ? Because it 
comprises ail kinds of government on the score of its liberly ; 
and it seems necessary for one that desires to establish a state, 
as we are now doing, to come to any democratic state, the 
form of which he likes, as to a general political fair, and 
establish that which he has chosen. Aye, said he, he would 
probably be in no want of models, la not this, said I, a 
divine and pleasant kind of life for the present, — that there 
be no need of governing in this state, even though -yon be 
able to do so, — ^nor yet of being a subject, unless you please, 
— nor of engaging in war because others do, — nor of keeping 
peace when others keep it, unless you desire peace; — nor 
again, though there be a law that restrains yon from govern- 
ing or administering justice, yet you no less shall govern and 
administer justice, if so disposed ? It is likely, said he ; — ^in 
this particular at least. But what; is not their lenience 
towards some of those who are condemned very polite ; and 
in such a government did yon never yet see its lenity to- 
wards men condemned to death or banishment, who never- 
theless remain there in open intercourse, the banished man, 
too, returning like iPdiero as if no one attended to or observed 
him ? Aye, many, he replied. But this indulgence of the 
state, — ^not to mention the smal^ rcganl, and even contempt 
which it shows for all that we deemed so important when 
settling our state, as that, unless a man had a most exited 
nature,* he would never become a good man, ex-iept he had 
from childhood upwards delighted in noble actions, and 
diligently followe<l all such pursuits ; — ^how magnanimously 
does it despise a^id think os naught all thes-' things, evincing 
an utter disregard as to the kind of pursuits ft-om which a 
man comes to en'gSige in politics, though it honours him if he 
only declares himself well affected towards the* 

How very generous, he rejoined. These then, said 1, ana 
others akin to these, are to be found in democraev ; and it 
seems to be a pleasant sort of govemment^both 'marohical 
and variegated, distributing a certain equality all aliket 

* 6r. htrtppJSkrifiivTiv pinv, Euripides uses a similar dkpresrion io 
the Aleesda, v. 455 t—rl xpd ytvMai r^v iirtp^^tptivmv—yvvatita. 
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Chap. XII — Consider then, said I, what kind of man auo?. 
^ one IS in priyate; orUall we first coSe^ mwo did 

wKe “'f manner he is formed? 

i.ea, said he. Is he not then fonned in this manner 

mraely, from the parsimonious man who was nnder tht dickr 

fmbite?® O?"’ nnder his father according to^hie 

habits ? Of courw. Such an one forcibly ffovems his 

£ZV"®ur T not tending to bo Z 

E Sd hi 'S’ I unnece^. It is 

I tet’uTfitsL if I T® *“ ‘hen, said 

1, let us hrs^ if you please, determine what desires are neces. 

he. May not such 
nwesMiy, which we cannot get rid of and 
the gratification of which does us service? For both thTse 

SZ ThZthT‘ after; must it L? 

wS S t>y to do «, from hi. ^Xl.d 

if we«y„ftheM Umt 
f no<»ssary, shall we not say right ? Riirht. in 
deed. Let us select a pattern of each, that we may under 
stand from example w:hat they are. Qufre right iJnot the 
desire of eating necessary so far as is conducive to health and 

I tSk M ^ “‘J victuals? 

■Mj^^u^Zns T • *”“*» ” necessary on two 

.MJCQun^ as being advantageous in itself, and bemuse thn 

AnS^Zerire 

Zll uS “ hkewise noeessary, as contributing towards a 
gwd habit of body. Certainly. But what ?lever8uch 

of n?eaS '‘"y "‘h^r eorts 

to ZteS. Tdi?® ®"'‘^‘! y°“‘h, and trained 

J Ti®^ ’‘”5* hurtful both to 

r‘ unnecessary ? Most 

wnAve rir?i ”®‘ 1 *®-^“ ‘h®s® too are ex- 

liensive, and thf others frugal, as they condhce towHiiis the 

toed u not only useful, but ipdiipensabie to the maiStmScerf Ufe!^ ^ 

' ^ 
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actians of life ? Of coarse. We maj speak in the same man« 
ner, surely, of venereal, and the other desires? In the same 
mamer. And did we not, by him whom we jnst now called 
the Irone, indicate a person full of*Bnch desires and pleasures^ 
undlgovemed by those that are unnecessary; hut one go- 
vemil by those merely necessary, a parsimonious man, and 
dispoed to an oligarchy ? Without doubt. 

GAp. XIII. — Let us'^again mention, said I, how the 
demotatic man arises out of the oligarchic ; and to me he 
appeal to arise chiefly thus. How ? When a young man 
brough up, as we now mentioned, without proper instruc- 
tion, ad niggard fashion, comes to taste the drones' 
honey, Vl associates with those flery, terrible creatures who 
can pro^re all sorts and varieties of pleasures, and from 
every qnfter ; — ^Ihen you may coiiceive, he somehow begins 
to chau^;the oligarchic for the democratic chapter. It 
must he he observed. Well then, just as the state was 
changed r the aid of another party from without to 
which it '1^ related, is not the youth so changed likewise, 
through th'aid of one species of desires from without, to 
others withihim, which resemble them and are allied there- 
to? By alineans. And metbinks, if any alliance should 
come to coteract the oligarchic principle within him, 
either througiig iQj^thcr or other relatives, adinonishing and 
upbraiding hutheii truly will arise sedition, opposition, and 
an internal ^Wgle against himself. Undoubtedly. And 
sometimes, in^^ j think tiie democratic yields to the 
oligarchic pnnco^ gome of the desires are destiwed, 
wlule others ^ret because a certain modesty ifvengendcred 
in the youth s st^ he is aga^n restorM to order. This 
is sometimes the^^ he. And again, 1 suppose, when 
some desires retirQjjjQj.g allied to them secretly grow up, 
which tUnm^h of parental instruction, become bjjth 
many and powerfulq'big is usually the case, said he. They 
draw them then to\jg gamo iutiiiiacies .and 

through their secretly genpiato a niultitud^'P^ 

What else ? And mi j think, they seize the citadel of 
the youth s y»ul, boca.^jj^^ guj empty, as ti '.ards vir- 
tuous pursuits and gnar4iians and 

preservers of the ratioiV|j.j, gods. Just 

• 1 ^ said And theuij^j arrogant reasonings 
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and opinions rush np in their stead, and take their plate in 
sneh people. Assuredly, said he. And does he not then 
oome once more, and dwell openly among those Lotopb^ ?* 
— ^And if any aid oome from intimate friends to streigthen 
Ike parsimonious principle within him, these said arpgant 
reasonings, by shutting against it the gates of the roya wall, 
neither permit the alliance itself, nor allow the ambassdorial 
admonitions of individual old men,'’'’but straggle again» them 
and maintain tlieinselres in power; — and as fur lodcs^, 
they call it stupidity, and thrust it out into digritceinl 
exile , while temperance they call unmanliness, loa« it with 
abuse, and then expel it; — and as for moderation “ad decent 
expense, they persuade tliemsolves that they are ndiing else 
but rusticity and illiberality, and banish them their 
territf>ries, with many other unprofitable desires, -^issuredly, 
they do. Having emptied and purific*! from all desires, 
the soul, thus hchl by them, and initi.s,ted i the great 
mysteries,f they next introduce with encomius Bod false 
eulogies, indolence and anarchy, cxtraviigivnoAPd shame- 
lessness, shining with a great retinue, and wea'g entwns, — 
calling insolence, good-breeding, — ^atiarchy, li^ty* — luxury,, 
magnificence, — ^and impudence, manliness, lit not, said I, 
somehow thus, — 4hat a youth, after l>cing I’d np with ne- 
cessary desires falls away into the liccr.}e d dissoluteness 
induced by needless and unprofitable pleasu^^ Yes, plainly 
so, he replied. Such an ope, then, thenceforth 

passes his life, spending his property, I****"* *nd time as 
much on necessary as unnecessary pleasip i^nt if he be for- 
tunate and/iot unusually excited by passi i*,®' advances 
in years, and the sovereignty of tbe*^i^^® i® subdued, 
re-admits part of those expelled, and *® ““t deliver him- 
self wholly up to mere intruders, but?“i®’te9 his pleasures 
on the principle of equality, and r*^®®* giving himself 
up to each incidental desire tba^’PP®"® 1^® rule him, 
sated, — and then ano»’ ““dervaluing none, 
“indulging al^ alike. Quite course. And yet 

• These Lotophagi are described by 94, &c. . 

+ AUasion is hdie made to the yhich after certain 

*^)ii8tnttiuna and sacrifices, were sueg conimunKated to those in 
ooufse of (initiation, — ^first, the lessf (Mwpd and rix 

months snbaeqaently, the greater ’’** * 11 ). ^ 
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such an one, said I, will not listen to true reasoning, nor 
admit it into his stronghold, — shoaid he be told that some 
pleaenres are attached to honourable and virtuous desires, 
otheijs to those that are depraved, «and that be should pursue 
and honour the former, but chastise and hold captive the 
latter, — ^but in all these cases will dissent, and say that they are 
all alike, and to be held iu equal honour. Assuredly, said he, 
one thus affected, does this. Well then, said I, thus does 
he daily live, gratifying every incidental desire, sometimes 
getting drunk to the sound of the flute, at others tempe- 
rately drinking water, — at others, again exercising gym- 
nastics ; A)metimes indolent and wholly careless ; then 
again applying, as it were, to philosophy, — often too acting 
the politician, saying and doing by skips and jumps what- 
ever comes first : — ^and if be would imitate any of the 
military tribe, thither he is carried ; if the mercantile, then 
again thither ; nor is his life regulated by any plan or law, 
hut, deeming this particular life pleasant, and free, and 
blessed, be follows it throughout. You have most fully 
described, said he, the life of the man who pluces all laws 
on a level. I at least am of opinion, said I, that he is mul- 
tiform, and ^lled with different habits; like the state, too, 
he is handsome and of varied complexion, a man whoso 
life many men and j^fomen would emulate, because he contains 
within himself numerous jKitterns both of forms of govem- 
iiient and moral habits. He does, said he. What then ? 
Have we then so described and*arranged such an one on the 
priuciples of democracy, as that he may be truly called one 
of democratic character. We will allow that it has, saill he. 

Chap. XIV.* — Jt still remains however, that we discuss, 
said 1, that most excellent form of* government and that most 
excellent man, — tyranny and the tyrant. Surely, said he. 
Come then, my*dear fellow ; — what is the manner in which 
t 3 rranny arises ? — ^for it is almost plain, that it is a change from 
democracy. Plain. Does not tyranny arise iu the r <Biraner 
from democracy, as democracy does from oligarchy? floW“*>»' 
as respects the good then, which oligarchy pn>poscd to itseli^ 
and according ato which it was conftituted ; was >•. not with 
a view of becoming extremely rich? Ydl. An insatiable 

* A'lai^ po^on of this and the following chapter will hp fonnd ren- 
dered into Lat^a in Cicero de Bepubl. i. ch. 43. 44. 
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d^re then for riches, and a nedeot of all besides. 

said be. And with reference to what democracv dbnn 

it iertioy, lik,: 

said T . #SI ^ ^®“®*“»“atcs as good ? Liberty, 

nndJr^ in a steto 

under democratic rule, and hence any one naturallv ^ 

wonid choose to dweU in this alone. This woid liWt? sSi 

I wis TsE ^^r f observed I, 

thiT^ln n ^ ^ fy. does not the insatiable desire for 

this, and the neglect of other things, chance even, the fcl™ 

aV«n?? 

thirsts n.ft r/* J*' <wniocratic rule, 

<ffl.?thcW it^n ?"‘™«‘*«"‘‘®ly drunk with an nnmixed 
gilt thereof, it punishes even the governors, unless thev 

i^Sttiryr^ allow tlieiii excessive liberty, by 
ESd he^ n “ ?"“P‘ a»d oligarchical. They do si 

M Inii ®“V"®b “ obey the magistrates, said I, it abus^ 
private publicly and in 

b^m "l ko to oMd “ir? n'!™ “ e><- <«e/t. 

like b,. fc,b„, ^ 1 ,^ 7 

to IHOTDU, ,„ 6.^,1 ^ 

iJr?„ JlT k?” '" “"i ri'd 

-bTOirith lh!.S? V ’'Wlo t*e "M niM sit 

riment Anif rti^ and imiteto them in their Jove of mer- 

uespotic. Quite so, of course, replied he. &,t as to this 
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extreme .liberty of the mnltitnde, said I, what a height it 
attains in a state like this, where purchased slaves, 
or female, are no less free than their purchasers, and how 
much equality and liberty wives enjoy with their husbands, 
and husbands with their wives, — ^this we have almost for- 
gotten to mention. Are we not then to say, according to 
.dSschylus, he observed, whatever now comes into our mouth? 
By all moans, said I ; and accordingly I thus s^ieak: 
— ^with reference even to brutes, such as are under the 
care of men, how much more free they are in such a R ta fe ; 
he who has no experience thereof will not easily believe 
-—for according to the proverb, even dogs resemble their 
mistresses;* and horses and asses are used to run about 
at large, surlily driving against whomsoever they meet, unless 
they get out of their way ; and many other sueh-like thing[8 
happen, that indicsite an abundance of liberty. You are just 
telling me my dream, said ho, fur this has often liajipened to 
me when going into the country. But do you observe, said 
I, when all these things are collected together in a whole, tbn- t 
they make the soul of the citizens so sensitive, that if they 
were any how to be brought into slavery, they would be in- 
dignant and not endure it ; — ^for in the end, you know, they 
re^rd laws neither written nor unwritten, and hence no one 
will by any means bacome their master? I know it well, said he. 

Chap. XV. — This then, said I, my friend, 1 suppose, is that 
government so beautiful and youthful, wdience tyranny springs. 
Youthful, indeed, he rejiPed ; \>ut w hat then ? The same 
malady, said I, tliat existed in an oligarchy, destroys this 
form likewise ; rising also to a higher piteh of pov^er, an<f en- 
slaving the demociwcy by its very ycentiouslicss ; for, in fact, 
the doing of anything to excess usually causes great change - 
in an oppomte «^rection : and so it is in the seasons, as in 
vegetable and animal bodies, and so also not least of all in 
forms ^ of government. Prol>ably so, said he. Aye, iTor 
excessive liberty seems only to degenerate int : """lessive 
slavery, either in private individuals or stptes. It is proj^^iti; - 
indeed. Probably then, said I, tyranny is established out 
of no other form than democracy ;—^ut of the higli.-st degree 

* The proverb here aUuded to nuu thus, according to tl< iicholiast :-S* 
tiawfp ii lit^a’va, rota icimv. The adage from ASsuhl^laa, some- 
what ^mve, u/jf an origin equally unknown. 
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of libeitj, metliinks, the greatest and fiercest slavery. Yea^ 
it is reasonable, said he. This, however, methinks, sud I, was 
not what you asked : — but what is that same disease which 
arises in an oligarchy and a democracy, and reduces each 
to slavery? Your remark is true, replied he. I raewt, 
said I, that there was a race of idle and profuse men, the 
bravest of whom were the leaders, and the more cowardly 
their followers, whom indeed we compared to drones ; some to 
those with stings, others to those without stings. Rightly too, 
said he. These two now, said I, when they spring up in a 
government, disturb it, just like phlegm and bile in a natural 
body, — and against these it is the duty of a wise physician and 
lawgiver of a state, no less than of a wise bee-master, to take 
much fore-caution, — first, that they never gain admittance ; — 
and if they should enter, that' they be as soon as possible cut ofl^ 
with their cells as well. Yes, by Zeus, said he ; altogether so. 

Chap. XVI.— -Let us thus then conceive the matter, said 
1, that we may more distinctly see what wo want. How ? Let 
us ideally <livide a democratic state into three parts, as it 
in fact is ; for some such classification is natural to it, owing 
to its liberty, no less than to an oligarchy. It is so. Yet 
it is much more fierce at least in this than in the former. 
How ? In an oligarchy, from not being held in honour, but 
excluded from the magisterial office, it Mis uncxercised and 
gains no strength ; — but in a democracy it is, with a feir ex- 
ceptions, the presiding party, the fiercest of them ever taking 
and agitating, while the rest 'bustle about at the law-courts, 
and cannot endure any one else to 8{>euk diflbrently from 
itself ; and^hus all things, with only a few exceptions, under 
such a government, are ma^iaged by a party. Very much the 
case, said lie. Some other party, then, is always separated 
from the multitude. Which ? While the gpneral body are 
en^iged in the pursuit of gain, such as are naturally the most 
temperate generally become the wealthiest. Very probably. 
AmLjttaNHa is it, methinks, that the greatest quantity of 
and what copies with the greatest ease, is pressed out 
of these by the drones. Yes, — ^for bow, said he, c-an any one 
press it from those who Ifihvo but little ? Such svealthjr people, 
L. think, are calTbd the pasture of the dronea Nearly so, 
replied he^ And the people will be a sort of third speciea^j— 
such as mind their own affairs, without m^dling with 
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others, wbo have little property, bat are jet the most 
nomerons, and most prevailing in a democraoj, whenever it 
is densely popnlated. It is so ; but this it will not often 
consent to do without getting someisbare of the honey. This 
class, of course, always obtains a share, aaid I, as far as their 
leaders are able, by robbing those that have property, and 
giving it to the people, in oi^er that they may eat most them- 
selves. Aye, said he, tliat is the way in which these become 
sharers. These, then, are obliged to defend themselves. Those 
thus despoiled are compelled to defend themselves, saying and 
doing all they can among the people. Of course. And though 
they have db inclination to introduce a change of government, 
Ibey are charged with forming plots and plans against the 
common {wople, and being oligarchally disposed. What next ? 
After seeing that the people, not willingly, but through 
ignorance and the impositions of these slanderers, attempt 
to injure them, do they not then, indeed, even against their 
wills, become truly oligarchic ? — ^though not spontaneously, 
for thb very mischief is generated by the drone that stingj 
them. Quite so. And so they lay informations, make 
lawsuits, and have contests one with another. Very much 
so. And are not the people always used to place some 
one in special presidency over themselves, and to cherish him, 
und promote him to great power ? They are. And this, said 1, 
is plain, that whenever a tyrant rises, it is from the fact of 
thus presiding, and nothing else, that he flourishes. This is 
veiy clear. How, then, begins the change from a president 
into a tyrant ? — is it not clearly when the president begins 
to do the same as is told in the fable, about ^e temple 
of the Lycean Zeui, to whom the wolf was dedicated in 
Arcadia? What is that? said £e. That whoever tastes 
human entrails ^ixed w’ith those of other offerings, must 
necessarily become a wolf : — have you not heard the story ? 

I have. Well, then, supposing him to be thus the presidenthif 
the people, and having to deal with an extremclyvt'Y'mpliant 
multitude, he should not refrain from shedding even k.aii*;. J . 
blood, but by unjust charges, as usual, should bring men 
into the Igw-cousts and mumer thempas if he set no ralae on 
human life, and, tasting with unholy mouth amiftonguc ovmi the 
blood of relations, should banish men and slay them, proposing* 
the abolition <tc' debts and fresh division of lands, — ^ust not 
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Buch AD one of necessity, and by destiny, be either destroyed 
l^ his enemies, or else act the tprrant, and from a man, be* 
oome a wolf? -Of great necessity, sud he. This then, is 
he, said I — the same wjjo rises in sedition Against those 
who have property. Yes. And when he has been banished 
and returns against the will of his adversaries, he comes 
bock, of course, an accomplished tyrant. It is plain. And if 
thepr cannot expel him, or put him to death on a state accu- 
sation, then they conspire to cut him off privately by ‘ a 
violent death. It usually so happens, he observed. And 
besides this, all who have advanced to this statio/i invent 
thit much-vaunted tyrannical demand, asking athe people 
for certain body-guards, that the people’s aid niay.be secured 
them. Of this, said be, they take special care. And 
methinks they grant them this through fear of bis safety, 
though secure as to their own. Quite so. And when a man 
observes this, who has property, and who, besides that, is 
farther charged with hating the people,— he then, my friend, 
according to the answer of the oracle to Croesus, 

To pebble-bedded Hennas flies, 

Nor waits the brand of cowardice ;* 

ft 

because he would not, said he, be a second time in fear. But 
surely, said 1, ho at least, methinks, that is caught, is put to 
death. Of necessity so. It is plain, thcn,^iat this president of 
our state docs not like a noble jterson, nobly lie,t but, after 
burling down many others, cits in his chair of office, a con- 
summate tyrant of the state, — and not a president. Of couim 
he if likely to bo so, rejoined he. 

Chap. !sVIl.-r-Shall we then examin^ the happiness both 
of the man and the state,* in which such ^ a mortiil as this is 
eqgsndered? Let us do so by all means, said he. Does 
he uot, theq, said 1, in the first days, and for a brief season, 
snffle and salute every one bo meet^ and asserting himself to 
be notvrwt, and promise many things, both in public and 
.pssftftSfand liberate men from debts, and distribute land both 
to the public and* those about him, and affect to Ibe mild 
and liberal towards all^ He must, replied he. But, me- 
thinks, when ht becomes reconciled to sonffi of his foreign 
0 

* TheuMsae oracular legend occura in Herodotus, Clio, ch. bS. 

t Cq«ap. Horn. 11. avi. 776 ; Odyw. xzir. 39. 
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enemies, and has destroyed others, and there is qtuet respecting 
these, he first of all is ever exciting wars, that the people 
may be. in need of a leader. Aye, that is likely. Is it not 
also tken^ that, being rendered ^oor by contributing to the 
public treasuiy, they may be compelled to be anxious for dafly 
sustenance, and so less readily conspire against him ? Plainly 
so. And methinks, if he suspects that any of a free spirit will 
not allow him to govern, — in order that he may have some 
pretext for destroying them, ho exposes them to the enemy ; 
for all these reasons a tyrant must necessarily be always rais- 
ing war. Necessarily so. And, while he is doing these things, 
he will n^ssarily become more hateful to the citizens. Of 
course. And, therefore, some of those who have been pro- 
mofted along with him and are in power, use great plainness 
of speech, towards him and among themselves, finding fault with 
what is done, — such at least, as are of a more manly spirit. 
Aye, probably so. The tyrant, therefore, if he means to govern, 
must cut off all these, till he leave no one, either friend or foe, 
worth anything. It is plain, lie must carefully notice them, 
—who is courageous, who is magnanimous, who wise, who rich ; 
and in this manner is he happy, that, willing or unwilling, he 
is under a necessity of being an enemy to all like these ; and 
to form plots agsiinst them, till he lias purged the state. A 
fine purging indeed 1 said he. Yes, said I, the reverse of 
what the physicians do with regard to animal bodies ; for they 
take away the worst and leave the best ; but ho does the con- 
trary. Because it seems, said he, if he is to govern, he must 
necessarily do so. 

Chap. XVIII. — By a blessed necessity, then -fcruly, is he 
bound, said I ; which compels hyn cither to live with a 
depraved multitude, — hated by them too, or not live at 
all. In such necessity be is, he rei>lied. And the more he is 
hated by the citizen^ whilst he does these things, will he pot 
so much the more require a greater number of guards, and 
those more faithful ? It is impossible he should • Who 
then are the faithful, and whence shall, he procure them f 
Many, said he, will come fiying to him of their own accord, 
if lie gip)^ them pay. By the dog* sai^ I^ou se'-m again 
to be talldng of certain dron^ both foreign and 'nultifomt* 
Ayo, you think right, replied he. But those of Jhe state 
iisolf,— wonl^ he not desire to have them also as guards? 

s 
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How? Alter he has taken awuj the elaTes from the oiti- 
xens, would he not give them their liberty, and make of them 
guai^ about his person ? By all means, said he ; for these 
are the most faithful to hiift. What a blessed possession of 
thb tyrants, said I, is this which you mention, if he employ 
such friends and &,ithful men, after having destroyed the 
former ones ! But at any rate, said he, such he surely does 
employ. And then his companions, said I, admire him, and 
the young citizens flock around him: but those that are 
respectable men both hate and fly from him.* Of course they 
would. It is not without reason, then, said I, that tragedy 
is generally thought a wise thing, and that Euripides is 
thought to excel in it. Why ? Because he uttered this, the 
result of deep reflection, that tyrants are wise, by intercourse 
with the wise ; — and he plainly said, those were wise with 
whom they hold converse. And he commends tyranny too, 
said he, as some divine thing, and says a great dead else about 
it, as do the other poets. Those composers then of tragedy, 
said I, as they are wise, will forgive both ourselves and others 
who establish governments analogous to our own, for not 
admitting them into our republic, as being panegyrists of 
tyranny. Methinks, said he, such of them, at least, as are 
well mannered, will forgive us. But they will go about 
through other states, piethinks, drawing ttfgether the crowds, 
and put to sale their fine, magnificent, and persuasive words, 
and so draw over government to tyrannies and democracies. 
Just so. And do they not lurther receive rewards and are 
specially honoured, first by tyrants, as is natural, and next by 
a democrae)' ; but the higher they advance in the forms of 
government, the more doeg honour forsalAa them, disabled as 
it were by an asthma from pursuing its progress. Entirely so. 

Crap. XIX. — ^Thus far, said I, have we„digressed : and 
noY 1et.us go back and talk about the army of the tyrant, 
beautiful as it is numerous, multiform, and ever the same, — 
be maintained. It is plain, said he, that whatever 
Siicred things there he in the state, these they will despoil, and 
make the sale-proceeds therefrom to be such from time to 
time as to canine the cfmimons to pay lighter taxes. But 
when these fail, what will they do 7 It is plain, said ho, 
that he fV)d his boon-companions, and associates, male and 
female, will be maintained out of his paternal, inheritauca 
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I undwstand, said I: — ^the part^ that made the tyrant is 
to ?»««■»'"**■»» him and his dompanions. Snrely it must be so, 
replied he. How, say yon? replied 1: — ^if the people were 
to be enraged, and say, that it ic^ not jnst for a son arrived at 
mature age to be maintained by the father, but on the ten- 
traiy, the &ther by the son, and that he did not beget and 
bring him up for this purpose, to be himself a slave to his 
slaves after they have grown up, and to maintain him and 
his slaves with the rest of the riotous crew,*; — but rather that 
under his auspices he might be liberated from the rich in the 
the state, ^who are also called the good and worthyj : — and 
now he ^Arders him and his companions to leave the state as a 
father drives from home his son and his rackety boon-fellows. 
By Zeus, then, the people, said he, such as they are, will 
know what sort of a creature they have begotten, embraced, 
and nurtured, and that being themselves the wralcer party, 
they are still trying to drive out the stronger. How say yon, 
replied I will the tyrant dare to offer violence to his 
father, and actually strike him if he will not yield ? Yes, 
said he; for he has stripped him of his armour. The tyrant, 
said 1, you call a parricide and a hard-hearted nourisher of 
old age ; and this, as it seems, would be an acknowledged 
tyranny ; and, as the saying is, — the common people, flying 
wm the smoke wf slavery among freemen, have fallen into 
the slavish Are of despotism, and instead of excessive and 
unreasonable liberty, they cnjbracc the most ri^rons and 
bitterest captivity of actual slaves, -^^ye, — this is very 
much the case, rejoined he. What then, said I, ipay it 
not be concluded with due consideration, that w..*have shown 
in suflioient deta^ how tyranny arises out of democracy, 
and its nature also, when it does arise ? Quite sufficiently, of 
course, repliei^he. 

* Gr. ^vyi^6la>v dXXav. The word fvyxXve means the vileA and 
most worthless scum of the people. Comp. Tbncyd. vi> ^ where it is 
used in the same sense. 
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* 

In the nMA book the discussion of tyranny is concluded with a view of 
its origin and nature in die individual man, who, when thus affected, ie 
given up to all kinds of disordered passions that effectually exclude Mm 
from all chance of happiness. Hence is it, that, as good and healthy 
monarchical government is pre-eminently conducive to tbe highest hap- 
piness of the citixens,— so also tyranny is unfailingly productive of 
tbe most intense and general misery. This is provM also from am 
analysis of the mental faculties, and a pretty full account is here given 
of the desires, pleasures, and indulgences by which they are affected, 
and which must be kept in constant subjection by the dominance of 
reason. 


Chap. I. — We liave yet, said I, to consider tlie tyrannical 
man himself, how ho arises out of the democratic, — and, when 
he does arise, what is his nature, and what kind of life be 
leads, whether wretched or happy. Yes, we have, said he. 
Know you, said 1, what I still want ? What? We do not 
seem to have sufficiently distinguished as regards the desires ; 
what is their nature and amount ; and how many ; and while 
there is any defect in tLis, the inquiry we make will not be 
very clear. « Js it not good time for that yet ? 1 wish to know 
about them; — for it is this. Of pleasures^' and desires that 
are not necessaiy, some seem to me contraiy to law, — ^whioh 
indeed seem engendered in all men : — though ..owing to the 
correction of the laws, and of improved desires aided by 
reaso'ii, they either forsake some men altogether, or are less 
nnmerojigjfl^'l feeble, while in others they are more powerful 
and namerous. ^ Will you inform me what these are ? 
said he. Such, said I, as are excited in sleep, when tbe 
rest of the soul — ^wbich is- rational, mild, and tits governing 
pr^pciple, is asleep^' and when that part which is savsge and 
rode, being sated with food and drink, frisks aJ}out, drives 
away sleep, and seeks to go and accomplish its p^tices ; — 
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in sacb an one, yon knotr, it dared to do eveiytliing, because 
it is loosed and disengi^ed from all modesty and prudence : 
for, if it pleases, it scruples not at tbe embraces, even of a 
mother, or any one else, whether ^ds, men, or beasts ; nor to 
commit murder, nor abstain from any sort of meat, — and' in 
one word, it is wanting neither in folly nor shamelessness. 
You speak most truly, replied he. But when a man is in 
good health, methinks, and lives temperately, and goes to 
sleep, after exciting his reason, and feasting it with noble 
reasonings and investigations, having thus attained to an 
internal harmony, and given up the appetites neither to want 
nor repletion, that they may be at rest, and not disturb that 
part which is best, cither by joy or grief, but suffer it by itself 
alone without interruption to inquire and long to apprehend 
what it knows not, — either something of what has existed, or 
now exists, or will exist hereafter; and so also, having soothed 
the spirited part of the soul, and not allowed it to be hurried 
into transports of anger, or to hill asleep with agitated passion ; 
— but after having quieted these two parts of the soul, and 
roused to action that third part, in which wisdom dwells, he 
will thus take his rest ; — ^you know, that by such an one the 
truth is best apprehended, and the visions of his. dreams are 
then least of all portrayed contrary to the law. I am quite 
of this opinion, si^ he. We havo digressed indeed a little 
too far in talking of these things ; — ^but what we want to be 
known is this, that in every one resides a certain species of 
desires that are terrible, aavage, and irregular, even in some 
that we deem ever so moderate : — and this indeed becomes 
manifest in sleep. — ^Now consider, if I seem to bespeaking to 
the purpose, and whether you ag/ee with me. Aye, ind<^, 

I do. 

Chap. II. — ^s for the people's man then, recollect how we 
iesoribed him, as being brought up somehow from infancy 
Under a parsimonious lather, who valued avaricious decree 
only ; and despised all such as were unnecessits^-, <urising 
only out of a love of amusement and fine^.* Was he not ? 
Yes. But getting acquainted with the more refined, who 
are full of the desires just meiAioned, ruani>i:; into all 
sorts of insolence, and imbibing their maniiSrs tbroagh detev- 

* This refers to the description of the itifioKfankbc in book rift, 
di. 12. 
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. tation of liis fatlier’s pornmony; — and yrt having a bettw 
natural temper than hia corrupters, and being drawn opporite 
ways, he at length settles down into a m^e of life equi. 
distant from either, and to in his opinion, participating 
moderately of each, leads a life neither illiber^ nor lawless, 
after having thns become a democrat instead of an oli- 
garchist. Yes, — ^this, said he, was and is onr opinion of 

such an one. Suppose now again, that, when such an one has 
become old, he has a young son educated according to his 
own habits. I suppose it. And suppose, too, that the same 
happens to him as to his father ; — ^that he is drawn into all 
lawlessness, which bis seducers call all froedom ; and that his 
father and his domestics are aiding those intermediate desires ; 
— and that others also lend their assistance (when these 
clever conjurers and tyrant-makers have no hopes of other- 
wise keeping youth in their power), and so contrive to excite 
in him a certain love which is to preside over the passive 
desires, which distribute what may be at hand to all the rest, 
— a certain large-winged drone ;* — or what else think you, 
is that kind of love ? For my part, said he, I think, it is no 
other than this. Well, — ^when the rest of the desires buzz 
about, him,' full of their odours and perfumes, and crowns 
and wines, and the dissolute pleasures belonging to such 
associations, — and at last by their increasa* and nurture, add 
to the drone a sting of desire, then truly he is sentinelled 
by madness as a life-guard, ,^and this president of the soul 
becomes frenzied ; and even*^ should he find in himself any 
opinions or desires which are deemed good and modest, he 
kills them lad pushes them from him, till he has ridded him- 
self of temperance and has become brimful' of madness. You 
perfectly describe, said he, the formation of a tyrannical man 
Is it not for some such reason as this, said I, that love has of 
old^been said to be a tyrant ? It seems so, replied he. Well, 
my friend, said I, and is not a drunken man likewise some- 
what^^sf^ tyrannical spirit ? He is indeed. And besides 
that, he that is mad and disturbed in his mind, undertakes 
and hopes to be able to ^vem not only men, but the gods 
as well. Entirely so, 'said he. The tyrasnioal character 

* 6r. trpoffrdriiv rUv dpy&v cat rd trot/ta diavtfMiUtmv hriSv/tiSv* 
t’lriirrffHiv' tal fuyav rtva. This is perhaps the best render 

ing ; — but the passive is somewhat obscure. 
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then, bappy man I becomea so in fall perfection, when either 
by temper or pnrsaits, or both, he becomes drunken and given 
up to love and melancholy. Perfectly so, indeed. 

Chap. III. — Sndh an one, it seems, then, is thus engendered, 
— ^bnt how does he pass his life? — Just as they say in their 
games, replied he ; — this yon shall tell me too.** 1 will tell 
yon then, said I ; — ^for I think, that in the next place, they 
l^ve feastings and revellings and banquotings and mistresses, 
and all such things as may be expected among those with whom 
dwells the t 3 rrant love, and governing all in the sonL Neces- 
sarily so, said he. Will there not then, each day and night, 
blossom forth numerous fierce desires, eagerly in want of 
many things ? Many indeed. And if they get any supplies 
^of their wishes,^ these are soon spent ? Of coarse. And 
after this there are borrowings and forfeitures of property ? * 
Of course. And when everything fails them, must it not 
follow, that while the numerous and powerful desires nestled 
in the mind, will on the one hand raise a clamour, the men, 
on the other hand, who are driven and goaded by the rest of 
the passions, but especially by love itself, which commands 
all the others as its life-guards, will rage with phrensy, and 
seek after people’s property, to see if they can plunder it 
either by fraud or violence ? Quite so, said be. Of neces- 
sity, then, they nwist either plunder from all quarters, or else 
be hampered with great pain and anguish. Necessarily so. 
And as in such a man his new pleasures are greater than 
those he had before, and depreciate the value of the others, 
will he not similarly deem it right for himself, however young, 
to have more than his father and mother, and te take away 
from them, when "ho has spent his own portion, applying to 
his own use what belongs to his parents ? Of course he will, 
replied he. 4-°d if they will not give it up to him, will he 
not at first try to pilfer or defraud his parents? By all 
means. And should he bo unable to do this, he will mext 
use rapine and violence ? I think so, replied hr ...,,But sup- 
posing, my fine fellow, that the old man and woman fall out 
and fight, will he not be very cautions and waiy 'of doing 
what is tyrannical ? I, for my part^^aid he, am n> t qmite sure 
about the safety of such a person’s parcl^. B-it oy Zeps, 

* (3r. javetv/iol vai rue oiivlae irapaipkattCf lit. theJiorrowiHff pf 
Monq^ on the eeisure (ffjtrpp«rty/or non-paymeHi, 
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Adimantns, think joa, that for the sake of a newly belored 
and nnneoessaiy mistress, such a person would abandon his 
long loved and closely odnnectod mother ; or for the sake 
a youth newly loved and wCth whom he has no ties, give np 
to stri{>es his withered but time-hononred father, and tlio most 
ancient of all his friends, sufforing them to be the slaves of 
dieso others, by bringing them into the same house ? Yes, 
by Zens, 1 do, said he. It seems indeed, said I, a vastly 
blessed thing to be the father of a tyrannical son ! Not at 
all so, said ho. Bnt what, when tho father and mothez^s 
riches are beginning to fail such an one, afld when the great 
swarm of pleasures has been already collected wi'chin him, 
will he not be tho first to scale the wall of some house, or 
strip some one of his coat late at night, and after that rifle 
some temple ? — And in all these acts, as respects the opinions 
which he formerly hehl from boyhood, and which guided his 
decisions concerning good and evil, the passions, that are 
newly loosed from slavery and placed as the body-guards of 
Love, will prevail therewith; — and these indeed had only 
just been loosed from their dreamy sleep, when he was him- 
self still under the law and governed by his father, as under 
a democracy : — yet afterwards, when tyrannized over by love, 
such as he rarely wiis when in his dreams, he will ever be 
when awake, nor will he ahsttiiu from slaughter, however 
horrid, or food, or any deed whatever : — but that tyrant love 
within him, living without restraint of law or government, 
as if it were sole monarch, will lead on the man it possesses, 
as it would a state, to every act of madness, whereby he can 
suppoi'b him^lf and the mob of passions about him, which 
partly entering from without, through e.’il company, and 
partly through the manners of tho man and his associates, 
have been unchained, and set at liberty : now is not this the 
life of such an one ? It is this truly, said he. And if, said I, 
therfTbe, only a few such in the state, and the rest of the people 
are sober^J^ey go out and serve as guards to other tyrants, or 
assist tXem for hire in case of war : but remain at home 
during peace and quic't, giving rise in tho state to a great many 
minor evils. What meanryou ? Such as theqp : they steal, 
break open housej^ cut purses, strip people of their clothes^ 
rifle temples, make people slaves, and, where they can speak, 
sometimes fhm false iilformen^ give &Jse testimony, and take 
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bribes.* These then jou call minor muobiefs, said he,— -if 
there be bat a few such persons. What is small, said I, is 
small in comparison to the great ; aftd all these things with 
regard to the tyrant, when compared with the wickedness 
and misery of the state, do not, as the saying is, come near 
the mark ; for when the state has many such, and others 
for their companions, and when they perceive their own 
number, then these are the persons who, led by the people's 
folly, elevate to the tyranny the man among them who has 
within his soul most of the tyrant, and in the greatest 
strength. Probably so, indeed, said he ; for he will be most 
suited for b. tyrant. Of coarse, if they voluntarily submit to 
him : — ^but if the state will not allow him to use the violence 
towards them, with which he formerly treated his father and 
mother, so he will now again, if be can, chastise his country by 
bringing in his youthful associates, and enslaving under them, 
as the Cretans say, his once dear mother-land and father- 
land : — and this will of course be the issue of such a man's 
desire. Entirely so, said he. Do not these then behave thus 
in private life, said I even before becoming rulers ; first 
with the company they keep, either associating with their 
own flatterers and those who are ready to supply their every 
want ; or if they ask one for anything, falling down as 
suppliants, and dMgning to assume the disguise of friends ; 
but after they have gained their own purposes, acting as foes ? 
Quite so. Throhghout life then they live as real friends to 
no one whatever, but alwa^ dither as masters or slaves to 
another; — ^because for liberty and true friendship the tyrant's 
nature has no relish whatever. Quite so. Miiy vfb not 
rightly call these men fliitliless ? Of coarse. And as unjust, 
moreover, os they possibly can be, if indeed we, in what we 
said before wero rightly agreed as to the nature of justice? 
Aye^ we were quite right, said he. Let ns then give a sum- 
niaiy account, said I, of this worst man of ours ; he isHhe 
some kind of person, awake perhaps, whom we ju'-t described 
as asleep. Entirely so. And docs not that man become such, 
who with a tyrannical nature holds the soveroigff sway, 
and the longef he lives in tyrant Wife become b <> more and 
more ? Necessarily so, replied Glaucon, fS&ing np the difi- 
conrsc. 

* These grave crimes are almost similarly enumerated in the Gh>f^a% 
p. 508 e, and also by Xenophon, Mem. i. w. 2, s. 62. 
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Ckap. IV.<— Aad will nofc tbe man, said I, who appeals 
the most wicked, appear likewise the most wretched ; and will 
not he who holds the tyihnny longest and exercises it most, be 
really such in the greatest 'measure and for the longest time ? 
>^bat many as are men, so many are their minds. Of ne- 
cessity, said he, these tilings must be so. And would not the 
tyrant man, said I, as closely resemble a state under tyranny, 
at the democratic man resembles the state under democracy, 
and so likewise as respects the others ? Of course. As state 
then is to state with re^rd to virtue and happiness, so snrelj^ 
will man be to man likewise ? Of course. What then is 
the state governed by a tyrant as compared with* one under 
a kingly government, — such as we first described ? The exact 
contrary, said he ; for tho one is best, and the other tbe 
worst. I will not ask, said T, which you mean, for that is 
plain ; hut do yon judge is it thus or otherwise, that you 
judge of their happiness and misery ? — and let ns not be 
struck with admiration when considering the tyrant himself, 
or the few about him ; but let us, as we ought, enter into the 
whole state, and declare our opinion, after going through and 
viewing every part. You propose what is right, said he : — 
and it is clear to all that no state is more wretched than one 
under tyranny, and none more happy than that under regal 
power. Well then, said I, in proposing'these same things 
with respect to individual men, should I rightly propose, if I 
accounted that man a suitable judge of them, who can by in- 
tellectual power penetrate in& and inspect a man's disposi- 
tion, and is not, as a child looking at exteriors, astounded 
by the pomp, which t3rrant8 exhibit to those without, but has 
the power of looking prqperly through ''him ? If then I 
thought that we should all listen to the man, who from 
having dwelt with him in the same bouse, and been joined in 
his family transactions, is able to judge bow he behaves to 
eaefi of his domestics, [|in which most especially a man appears 
strippecUs^his actor's fineiy,^ and so also in public dangers; 
and if when he ha? observed all this, I were to bid him de- 
clare' h'ow the tyrant stands, us regards happiness and misery, 
in comparison with othfirs.* Yon would her quite right in 

* * Euripides, Jon. v. 621—4, baa a similar sentiment beantifidly ex- 
pressed * * 
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propodng this, obseryed he. Are you willing then) eaid I, 
that we ahonld set up to be of the number of thoae who are 
able to judge, and who have already fallen in with such cha- 
racteFB, 00 that we may have some one to answer our questions ? 
By ail means. 

Chap. y. — Gome then, said I, thus consider it : — call to 
mind the mutual resemblance of the state and individual 
man ; and thus, considering each by turns, describe to us the 
passions of each. What passions ? said he. To begin first, . 
said I, with the state ; — do you call the one under tyranny, 
free or enslaved ? Enslaved, said be, in the greatest degree 
possible. And moreover, you see in it some who are mas- 
ters and freemen ? 1 see somo indeed, said he, but exceed- 

ingly few : — ^but the greatest and best part therein generally 
is shamefully and wretchedly enslaved. If then, said I, the 
individual man resembles the state, will he not necessarily 
be placed under like circumstances, and his soul be filled with 
slavery and illibeiality, and those parts of it too be enslaved 
which were the most noble, and that small part of it too 
assume the mastery, which is the most wicked and insane of 
all ? Quite so, said he. What then,— will you say, that such 
a soul is slavish or free ? Slavish perhaps, I say. But is 
not the state that is slavish, and governed by tyranny, least 
of all able to dor»what it likes? Aye, — quite so. And 
speaking of a soul generally, will it not, when governed by 
tyranny, least of all do what it likes, — but being constantly 
hurried by some stinging passionf be full of tumult and in- 
constant^? Of course it must be so. But will the state 
governed by tyranny be necessarily rich or poq]^? Poor. 
And must a soul uuder a tyranny then be ever penurious 
and insatiable ? Just so, said he. But what, — ^must not 
such a state and such an individual be necessarily full of 
fear ? It must be so. As for lamentations, and groans, and 
weepings, and torments, think you that you would find m^ 
in any other kind of state ? By no meana And in a man, 
think you that such things exist in any one to a greater ex- 
tent tlmn in this tyrs>nnical one who is maddened ly* his 
desires and luq|B? How can theyJ said he. It is with 

• 
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reference, I suppose, then to all these, and other snch like 
things, that yon have deemed this the most wretched of all 
states ? Was I not right then in doing so ? said he. Certainly, 
said I. But what say you again as respects the tyrannical man, 
with regard to these same things ? That he is by far, said lie, 
the most wretched of all in the world. This, replied I, you are 
not quite correct in saying. How ? said he. He is not as 
yet, methinks, said I, as unhappy as he can be. But who is so? 
The following person probably yon will deem even yet more 
miserable than the other. Which ? That man, said I, who 
being naturally tyrannical, remains not in private life, hut is 
unfortunate enough to bo induced by his destiny to become a 
tyrant. From what has licon formerly observed, said he, 
I presume that what yon say is true. Yes, said I ; — but we 
ought not merely to conjecture nlxmt matters so important as 
these, but to sift them to the bottom, in the way we are now 
about to do;* for most momentous is ‘the inquiry about a 
good life and a bad one. Quito right, said he. Consider, 
then, whether there be anything in what I say ; fur, in con- 
sidering this question, it is my opinion tlmt we ought to per- 
ceive it from what follows. From what ? From every indi- 
vidual private man, among such as .are rich, and possess many 
slaves ; for these have at least this resemblance to tyrants, that 
they rule over many, — the difference beiug in the multitude 
of the latter. Aye, — ^thorc is some differonce. Are you sure 
then tliat these live securely, without dread of their domestics ? 
Aye, — for what should thcjffcar? Nothing, said I; but do 
you understand the reason ? Yes ; — ^because the whole state 
assiA.s each particular individu.*!!. You say right, replied I: 
— ^but what, — if one of thp gods were to lake a man who had 
fifty slaves or upw'ards out of the state, — both himself, his 
wife, and children, — and set them down in a desert with the 
rest of his property, and his domestics, where no freemen 
w€uld be likely to lend, him aid. — what kind of fear, think 
you, h^Bould entertain about himself, his children, and his 
wife, of being destroyed by the domestics ? The greatest 
poBSidtt!7^®f^binks,*replied he. Would he not -be obliged to 
flatter some of his very «Iaves and make thenv^many promises, 
iind set them a^liberty without need, and so appear to be 

* Gr. aig oUaOat xpd vd rotavra, dXX’ ti pdXa rowivy Xdy<» 
naxtly } 
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himself the flatterer of serFants ? He mast of course be com- 
pelled to do so, said he, or else be destroyed. But what, said 
j • if the god were to place round him many other neigh- 

bours who could not endure for an^ one to pretend to lord, 
it over another, — and, wherever they find such an one,’ 
punished him with extreme rigour ? Methinks, ho would be 
still more distressed, said he, when thus beset by a whole 
host of foes. And is not the tyrant bound in such a prison- 
house, if he be of such disposition as wo have described, — 
full of many and all kinds of aversions and desires ; and 
whilst he is most eager in his soul, be alone of all in' the 
state is not Allowed to go abroad, or to see what others love 
to see, but huddles himself at home, and lives mostly as a 
woman, envying the other citizens, whenever they travel 
abroad, and see what is good? AVholly so, of course, re- 
plied he. 

Chap. VI. — Well, then, through such evils as these, 
does not the man reap still more, who, being ill-governed 
within himself, Qa person whom you just now deemed to be 
the most of all wretched,] remains not in private station, but 
through some fortune or other is obliged to act the tyrant, 
and, though unable to control himself, attempts to govern 
others, as if with a body diseased, and unable to support itself, 
one were compelled ib live not in a state of privacy, but in 
wrestling and fighting against other bodies ? What you say, 
Socrates, replied he, is altogctliei* inosL probable and true. 
Is not this condition, then, dear Glaucon, said I, altogether 
wretched ; and does not tho tyrant live more wretchedly 
even than the man that you conceive to live the most 
wretchedly of all ? Quite so, replied he. True is it, then, 
though one may fancy otherwise, that the really tyrannical 
man is really a sla^e to the greatest flatteries and slaveries, and 
a flatterer of the most abandoned men ; and without ever ir^ 
tho smallest degree satisfying his desires, he is of all men 
most in want of most things, and poor indeed, if one could 
but look into his whole soul, and full of fear throughm^t JiS^ 
filled with terrors and griefs, — if, indeed, ho reseiiibl s the 
constitution of thetstate lie rules: — and^he dqgs reseiii* le it; 
does he not ? Extremely, said he. 

I And in addition to this, shall we not ascribe also 4o the 
' tyrant-man what we formerly mentioned that he must 
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* oessarilj be, and by goTerning become inoreadngly, enviona 
faithless, unjust, unfriendly, impious, — the entertuner anc 
enooniager of all vice ; and from all these causes be spedallj 
happy himself^ and redder all about him happy likewise S 
'No one of understanding will, said he, contradict yon. Coma 
then, said I, as a judge who is examining the whole case ; 
so tell me, — who, in your opinion, is first in happiness, and 
who second, and the rest in order, five in all ; namely, the 
regal, the timoctatio, the oligarchal, the democratic, and the 
tyrannic. Easy, indeed, is this decision, said he : — for as 
they came before us, I Wve judged of them as public actors, 
by their virtue and vice, — ^happiness and its contrary. Shall 
we then hire ourselves a herald ? said I ; or shall I myself 
declare, that the son of Ariston has judged the best and 
jnstest man to be the happiest, [[and that this is the man who 
is fittest to be as king, and as king too over himself ;] and 
that the worst and the most unjust is the most wretched ; and 
that he is the most tyrannical, who in the greatest degree 
tyrannizes over himself and the state? So let it be pro- 
nounced by you, said he. Must I, then, state in addition, 
said I, whether they be unknown to be such or not, to all 
men, and the gods too ? Pray do so, sud he. 

Chap. VII. — ^WeU then, said I ; — ^this would seem to be one 
of our proofs ; and this, if yon please, *mnst be the second. 
Which is this ? Since the soul, said I, of every individual is 
divided into three parts, just as we divided our state, it will, 
in my opinion, admit of a second illustration. What is that ? 
It is this of the parts of the soul there appear to me to be 
th^ plbaanres, one peculiar to each, with desires and govern- 
ments in like manner. -How say yon ? replied he. One part 
we say, by which a man loams, another by which he is 
roused to spirit ; but as for the third, it is *30 multiform, that 

S > cannot express it by any one word peculiar to itself, but 
ve named it from* the greatest and most impetuous part 
thereof^ calling it the desiderative, from the impetnority of 
tlj^esires for eating and drinking, and sexual pleasures, and 
' snch-Iike enjoyments, and calling it money-loving also, as it is 
through wealt^^ most "especially that such 'desires are acoom-- 
plished. And we said rightly, replied he. Well, then, if we 
are to <rall it the pleasure and delight in gain^ shall we not do 
best to reduce it under one head in our discourse, so that 
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we maj haye sometliing quite dear to onrsdres, when we 
are spraking of this part of the soul? And in calling it 
money-lovingy and profit-loving, shall we not be giving it its 
proper term ? Yes, I think so, said he. Bnt what ; do not 
we say, that the spirited prindple ought to be wholly int- 
pelled to superiority, victory, and applause ? Especially so. 
1^ then, we term it the contentious and ambitions, Hball we 
not accurately express it ? Most accnratdy. But Qas regards 
that port of the soul] by which we gain knowledge, it is 
dear to every one, that it is wholly intent on always know- 
ing the truth, wherever it may be ; and as to wealth and 
glory, least*of all does it care for these. Just so. By term- 
ing it, then, the love of learning, and philosophy, we shall be 
defining it correctly ? Of course. And in these people’s 
souls, said I, one governs in some, and the other in others, 
as it happens ? Just so, said he. This was why wo said 
then, that of men also there were t^ree ori^nal species ; the 
philosophic, the ambitious, and the avaricious ? Surely so. 
And likewise three species of pleasures, — corresponding to 
each of the others ? Yes, certainly. You know, then, said 
I, tliat if you were to ask these three men, by turns, which 
of these lives is the pleasantest, each would most commend 
his own ; and the money-maker would say, that, compared 
with the pleasures *of acquiring wealth, those arising from 
honour, or learning, are of no value, unless they bring in 
money ? True, said ho. And what says the ambitious man ? 
said I : docs not he deem the peasure arising from money- 
making a sort of burden ; — and agmn, that which arises from 
learning, unless it bring him honour, mere smoke antf triAng ? 
So it is, said he. And as for the philosopher, said I, we may 
suppose that he deems all other pleasures in comparison witii 
that of knowing the nature of truth as a mere nothing, and 
that, while constantly employed in learning something of this 
kind, ho is not far off from pleasure,'*— and calls them really 
necessary, because he wanted none else, except when com- 
pelled by necessity.* This^ smd he, vou should well kpAjr. 

* The real tpirifjfal uture of this truth ia^beautifnllv eapr'-wed in the 
Phado, p. 67 a : — eat iv ^ &v Z&uev, ofirwff— laofttOa row 
tldkvatf idv 8rt pdXtora ftiiSiv dfuKSiitv rrp vufiart (itilt koivuvO/uv. 
trf v&va dwdyRQ, fiiiSi avamnir\Aiu9a rue roinov dXXa 
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Chap. YIII.— When these several lives thein, said and 
the pleasoies pecnliar to each, are at variance with each other, 
not with reference to a mode of life^ worthier or more base, 
worse or better, — but metelj with reference to living more 
pieasantly or painfully; — how can we know whidh of the 
two speaks most in accordance with truth ? I am not, said 
he, quite able to toll. But consider it thns by what crite* 
rion ought we to judge about matters rightly presented for 
our judgment ; — ^is it not by experience, prudence, and ret^ 
son,— or can we find any better criterion than these ? How 
can we ? said he. Consider now ; — of the three men, who is 
the most experienced in all the }>lea> 8 ures ? — ^Thihk you that 
the money-loving man, by learning the real nature 'of truth, 
gains more experience in the pleasure arising from know- 
ledge, than the philo80])her has in that resulting from the 
acquisition of wealth ? There is a great difference, said he : 
for the philosopher muqt necessarily from early childhood 
taste the other pleasures ; but what it is to know real beings, 
and how sweet is its pleasure, the money-getting man need 
not taste, or become experienced therein ; — nay, indeed, it is 
no easy matter, even should he earnestly try to accomplish 
it. The philosopher then, said I, far surjinsses the money- 
getting man, at least in experience of both the pleosuroa 
Far indeed. But what as regards the dnibitious man — ^has 
he any more experience in the pleasure arising from honour, 
than the philosopher in tha^ which arises from the exercise 
of intellect ? Honour, indeed, said he, attends them all,, if 
each obtains his object: for the rich man is honoured by 
many, add so is the brave, and the wise ; so all of them have 
experience, as to the kiqd of pleasure attending honour, 
but in the contemplation of being itself, as to the pleasure 
which it gives, it is impossible for any .either than the 
philosopher to have tasted it. On the ground of expe- 
rience then, said I, ho of all men is the best judge. By 
. far. And surely, including prudence also, he alone has 
experience. Of cpurse. But the organ, by which these 
pleasi^s' must be judged, is not the organ of the money- 
getter, nor of the ambitions man, but of 4 he philosopher. 
.Which is that?* Wo said somewhere, that they must l>o 
judged by reason. — did we not? Yes. Bat reftso'ning is 
chiefly the organ of the philosopher ? Of course it is. If 
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tlicn the things to be detemined eonld he heat determined 
by riches and gain, what the money-getting man commended, 
or despised, would necessarily be most a^eeable to truth ? 
Quite so. And if by honour, victory, and jcourage, — ^must it 
not be as the ambitious and contentions man determined ? 
It is evident. But since it is by experience, prudence, and 
reason, it follows of course, said he, that what is praised by 
the philosopher and the lover of reason must be the most 
true. — Of the three pleasures, then, that which belongs to that 
part of the soul by which we learn most is the most pleasant, 
and that man in whom this part of us holds the chief sway lives 
the pleasantest life. How can it be doubted ? said he : — for the 
wise man, who has the supreme right to commend, commends 
his own life. But which life, said I, does our judge pro- 
noiince the second, and which the second pleasui’e f Plainly, 
that of the warlike and ambitious man ; for this is nearer to 
his own than that of the money-getter. And that of the 
covetous, as it appears, is last of ^ ? Of course, said he. 

Chap. IX. — ^Theso things then will succeed one another 
in order; and the just man will twice prevail over the un- 
just : — the third victory now, as at the Olympic games, is 
sacred to Olympian Zeus, the Saviour ; for you must con- 
sider, that, with the exception of that of the wise man, the 
pleasure of the others is by no moans genuine nor pure, 
but somehow shadowed over, as I think 1 have myself 
heard from one of the wise mep : — said this truly would Ik/ 
the greatest and most complete downfal. Extremely so ; — 
but how mean you ? 1 will thus trace it out, said 1, whilst 

in searching you answer my questions. Ask thedT^sS'id he. 
Tell me then, said I, do wc not say that pain is contraiy to 
pleasure? Quite so. And do wo not say likewise, that to 
feel neither pleasure nor pain is something? We say it is. 
And that the state between both of these is a certain 
tranquillity of the soul with reference to them do you ^lot 
so understand it ? Just so, he replied. Du you not temernber, 
said 1, the speeches of tlie diseased, which they utteitjrhen 
they are sick ? What are they ? That nothing is sweeter 
than health, bat that it escaped fticir ^tice ' 'fore they 
became ncl^ that it was the sweetest. F remi ...ber it, said 
he. And arc you not wont to bear those who «re under 
Tcnte pain say, that there is nothing sweeter than a cessa- 

T 
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tion from pain ? I do hear them. And jon may perceive 
the aame thing in men, I think, when they are in other bat 
dmilar oircumstancea, where, if in pain, they extol a freedom 
from pain and the tranqhillity of each a state, as being 
most sweet, though they db not extol that of feeling joy. 
Becanse perhaps the latter, said he, becomes at that time 
sweet and desirable,— namely, tranquillity. And when any 
one ceases, said I, from feeling joy, the tranquillity of 
pleasure will be painful. Perhaps so, said he. This tran- 
quillity, then, which we just now said was between the two, 
will at times become both pain and pleasure. It seems 
so. What, — ^is it possible, that what id neither of the two 
should become both? I do not think so. And moreover, 
when what is pleasant or painful is in the sonl, both sensations 
are a certain excitement ; are they not ? Yes. But did not 
that which is neither painful nor pleasant appear just now 
to be tranquillity, and between these two ? It did appear 
so. IIow is it right, then, to deem it sweet not to be in 
pain, or painful not to enjoy pleasure ? It‘ is by no means 
right. In these cases, then, tranquillity is not really so, said 
I ; but it appears pleasant by comparison with the painful, 
and painful compared with ^e pleasant ; and there is no- 
thing genuine in these appearances as regards the truth of 
pleasure, but a certajn magical delusion. Aye, — just as our 
argument proves, ho replied. Consider the pleasures then, 
said I, which do not arise from the cessation of pain, so as 
not frequently during our discussion to hold the frequent 
notion that these two naturally thus subsist ; viz., that plea- 
sure is tlSb cessation of pain, and pain the cessation of pleasure. 
How, said he, and to what pleasures do you allude ? There 
are many others, said I, particularly if you wish to consider the 
pleasures that arise from smell ; for these, without any pro- ' 
ceding pain, are on a sudden immensely great, and, when they 
cease, they leave no pain behind them. Most true, said he. Let 
us not thbn be persuaded that pure pleasure is the removal of 
paiiy or na.in the removal of pleasure. No, we will not. But 
yet, saidl, those which extend through the body to the soul, 
and which are called 'pleasures, the great^t part of them 
almost, and the most considerable, are of this species, — 
certain cessations from pain? They are so. , And ore not 
the preconceptions of pleasure and pain, which arise in 
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the mind from thmr expeotation, of the eaine kind 1 Of the 
same. 

Chap. X. — ^Do yon know then, said I, of what dan they 
are, and what they chiefly resemble ? What ? eaid he. Do 
yon conceive^ said I, there is any snoh thing in nature as this, 
the above, the bdow, and the middle? 1 do. Do you think 
then that any one, when brought from the bdow to the middle, 
imagines an^hing else than tiiat he is bronght to the above ; 
and when he stands in the middle, and looks down whence 
he was brought, will he imagine that he is anywhere else 
than abov& whilst yet he has not seen the true above ? By 
Zeus, said he, I do not think that such an one will ima- 
gine otherwise. But if he should again, said I, be carried to 
&e bdow, he would conjecture he waa carried to the below, 
and conjecture rightly ? He would of course. Would he not 
be thus afleoted from his want of experience in what is really 
above, and in the middle, and bdow ? Plainly so. Would 
yon wonder then, that while men are inexperienced in the 
truth, they have unsound opinions about many other things, — 
and that as to pleasure and pain, and what is between these, they 
are likewise fleeted in the same manner; so that, oven when 
they are brought to what is painful, they conceive truly, and 
are really painod ; but when from pain they are bronght to the 
middle, they strongly imagine that they have arrived at the 
highest pitch of pleasure, in the same manner as those^ who 
along with the black colour lor^ at the gray, through inex- 
perience of the white, and sb are deceived ? and just so those 
who consider pain along with the freedom from^]]gjB, are 
deceived through inexperience of pleasure. By Zeus, said he, 
I should not wonder, but much rather if it were not so. Con- 
sider the matter thus, said I ; are not hunger and thirst, and 
such-like things, certain emptinesses in the bodily habit ? Of 
course. And are not ignorance and folly an emptiness in 41ie 
habit of the soul ? Quite so. And is not the one tilled when it 
receives food, and the other when it acquires intelligence ? 
Surely. But which is the more real repletion, 
less, or the more truly real being It is plain, tliat of the 
more real. Which species, then, do yon^liink, p:irtioipate 
most of a purer essence ; those which partake ol bread and 
drink, and me.it, and all such sort of nourishment^ or that 
species which partakes of true opinion and science^ and intel« 

t2 
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ligenoe, and, in short, of all yirtne ? — ^And judge of it thus : 

That which is connected with what is always similar, and 
immortal, and true, and is so of itself and arises in what is 
of the same character, think you that it has more of the 
reality of being, than what is connected to what is never 
similar and mortal, and is such itself, and is generated in a thing 
t»f the same character? Aye^ said he, this differs greatly 
from that which is always similar. Does then the essence of 
that which is always similar participate more of essence than 
of scioniw ? Uy no ineans. Ilut what as regards truth ? Nor 
of this neither. If it participate less of truth, does it not 
likewise do so of essence ? Of necessity. In short, then, do 
not those species which relate to the care of the body partake 
less of truth and essence, than those relating to the care of the 
soul ? By far. And the body likewise less than the soul ; do 
you not think so ? I do. Is not that which is filled with more 
real beings, and is itself a more real being, in reality more 
truly filled than that which is filled with less real heings, and 
IS itself a less real being ? Of course it is. If then it be 
pliant to bo filled with what is suitable to nature, that 
which is in reality filled, and with more real being, must be 
made both more really and more truly to enjoy true pleasure ; 
but that which participates of less real being, must be less truly 
and solidly filled, and.jwirticipates of a morrf uncertain and lew 
genuine pleasure. Most necessarily, said he. Such then as ate 
unacquainted with wisdom and virtue, and are always conver 
sant in feastings and things oi that kind, arc carried, as it up- 
pers, to the below, and back again to the miildlo and there 
they wdidUir during life : — but as they never pass beyond this, 
they do not look towards Ijio true above, and are not carried 
to It ; nor are they ever really filled with real being • nor 
have they ever tasted solid and pure pleasure ; but, after the 
m^ner of brutes looking always downwards, bowe<l towards 
. ^ch and their table^ they live feeding and coupling; and 
from a lust for such things, they kick and push at one another 
u wiJIj^Jron horns ^d hoofs, and perish through their own 
those who are filling wth unreal being that 
which is no real ^ing,1ior friendly to themsolves. Yon are 
^scribing, Socrete^ with quite oracular perfection, rejoined 
Glaucon,^hat is the life of the multitude. Must they not 
then, of necessity be conversant with pleasures mixed with 
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pains, images of the true pleasnre^ shadowed in onlline, and 
coloured by their position bedde each other; so that both 
their pleasures and pains will appear vehement, and engender 
their mad passions in the foolish ? Hence also they must 
fight about these things, as Stesichorus says those at Troy 
fought about the image of Helen, through ignorance of the 
true one. Of necessity, said he, something of this kind must 
take place. 

Chap. XI. — But what ? must not the same things neces- 
sarily happen to the irascible part of the soul, whenever 
any one gratifies it, either through envy from ambition, or 
violence from contentiousness, or anger from moroseness, 
pursuing a glut of honour, of conquest, and of anger, both 
without reason, and without intelligence ? Such things as 
these, said he, must necessarily happen with relation to this 
part of the soul. What thon, said 1 can we confidently 
say concerning all the pleasures, both as respects the avari- 
cious and the ambitious part, that such of them as obey 
science and reason, and, in conjunction therewith, .pursue and 
obtain the pleasures of which the prudent part of the soul is 
the leader, that these will obtain the truest pleasures, as far 
as it is possible for them to attain true pleasure, and in as 
much as they follow truth, pleasures properly their own ; if 
indeed what is best for each bo most properly his own ? Aye, 
it surely is most properly his own, said he. When then the 
whole soul is obedient to the philosophic part, and there is no 
sedition in it, then every part ^11 other respects performs its 
proper business, and is just, and also reaps its own pleasures, and 
such as are the best, and as far os is {K>s6ible the mo&w'glfnuine. 
Certainly, indeed.’ But when ai^ of the others governs, it 
happens that it neither attains its own pleasures, and it com- 
pels the other ^>arts to pursue a pleasure foreign to them, and 
not at all genuine. It does so, said he. Will not then those 
parts, which are most remote from philosophy and ledhon 
most especially effect such things ? Very much su. And is 
not that which is most remote from law and order, m^t re- 
mote likewise from reason ? It plainly is. And I ave'not the 
amorous and ^he tyrannical desires appeared *0 be most 
remote from law and order ? Extremely Sb. A "d the roy:d 
and the moderate ones, the least remote f Yes. 7|he tyrant 
then, I think, will be the most remote from true pleasure. 
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and such as is most jnroperlT his own, and the other will be 
the least. Of necessity. And the tyrant, said I, will lead 
a life the most unpleasant, and the king the most pleasant. 
Of great necessity. Do yon know then, said I, how mnoh 
more onpleasant a life the tyrant leads than the king ? If 
‘you tell me, said he. As there are .three pleasures, as it 
seems, one legitimate, and two ill^timate ; the tyrant in car- 
rying the illegitimate to extremity, and dying from law and 
reason, dwells with slavish pleasures as his life-goardians, and 
how tax he is inferior cannot earily be told, unless it be done 
in this manner. How ? said he. The tyrant is somehow in 
the third degree remote from the oligarchic character ; for the 
democratio was halfway between them. Yea Will he 
not then dwell in the third, picture of pleasure, distant from 
him as regards truth, if our former reasonings be true ? Just 
so. But the oligarchic is the third again from the royal, if 
we suppose, the aristocratic and the royal the same ? He is 
the third. The tyrant then, said I, is rembte from true plea- 
sure, the third from the third ? ^ it seems. A plain sur- 
face then, said I, may be the image of tjrrannical pleasure, as 
to the computation of length. Certainly. But as to power, 
and the third augment, it is manifest by how great a dis- 
tance it is remote. It is manifest, said he, to the computer 
at least. If now, conversely, any one shdil say the king is 
distant from the tyrant as to truth of pleasure, as much as is 
the distance 9, and 20, and 7^0, shall he not, on completing 
the multiplication, find him leading the more 'pleasant life, 
and the tyrant the more wrenched one, by this same distance ?* 

* Ttvs^iOhowing nninben are employed by Flato in this place. He 
considers the character as^alogons to unity, the Oligarchie to the 
nnmber 3, and the 'grannie to the number 9. iui 3 therefore is tripto of 
nnity, the Oligarchic is the third from the Royal diaracter; and in^a 
irimilar manner the Tyrant is digiant from the OUgarchitt by the tripie in 
nnmber ; for 9 is the triple of 3, jnst as 3 is the triple of 1. But 9 is a 
plad^ number, the len^ of which is 3, and also its breadth. And a 
^frannic, sajp Plato, is the last im^ of a royal life. He also calls 3 a 
power, becanse nnity being multiplied by it, Snd itself by itself, and 9 by 
it, be pnranced 3, 9, 27. Bnt he catls the third anment 27, 

arising from the mnltiplication of the power 3, and prodneing depth or a 
solid nnmber. Lastly, 27 multiplied into its^ produces 729, wmeh ratj 
be considered as a perfect mnltiplication, this number being the 6th 
p&wer of 3 ; and 6 as is well known is a perfect nnmber. Hence, as tlw 
IQng is aniEjgons to 1, he is said, by Plato, to be 729 times distant from 
the Tfmnt. 
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Ton hare heaped up, said he, a prodigious account of the dif- 
ference between these two men, the just and the unjust, with 
reference to pleuure and pain. Yet the numbers are true, 
said I, and corresponding to their lives, if indeed days, and 
nights, and months, and years, correspond to them. But 
they do correspond, said he. If then the good and just man 
surpasses so iar the evil and unjust man in pleasure, in what 
a prodigious degree further shidl he surpass him in decorum 
of life, in beauty, and in virtue! Prodigious, indeed, by Zeus, 
he replied. 

Chap. XII. — Well then, said I, since we have reached 
this part 'of our argument, let us recapitulate what wo first 
said, on account of which we came hither : now it was said, 
if I mistake not, that it is advantageous to one who is 
thoroughly unjust, but who has the character of being 
just, to ‘commit injustice. Was it not so said? It was 
indeed. Now then, said I, let us -settle this point, since 
we have now settled the other, with reference to acting 
justly and unjustly, what power each of these possesses 
in itself. How ? said he. Let us ideally fashion an image 
of the soul, that the man who said those things may 
know what he said. What kind of image ? said he. One 
of those creatures, said I, which are feblod to have been of 
old, as that of Chimsera, of Scylla, of Cerberus ; and many 
others are spoken of, where many particular natures existed 
together in one. They are spoken of indeed, said he. Let 
ns form now the figure of a '^I'eature, various, and many- 
headed,* having all around heads of feme creatures, and of 
wild, and having power in itself of changing all heads, 
and of breeding 'i.hem out of itmlf. This b the work, said 
he, of a skilful modeller : however, as the formation is earner 
in reasoning, ^han in wax and sneh-Uke, let it be formed. Let 
there be now one other figure of a lion f and one of a man ; 
but let the first be by fiur the greatest, and the second Ikstbe 
second in bulk. These are easy, said be, and they are 
formed. Unite now these three in one, so that th^ may 
somehow coexist. They are united, said he. Fofm now 
around them i^e extemal appearance of one of t^tem, that of 

* ^ fUs many-headfld beast, derire is signified. 

t The lion signifies a^fer, and the figure of a man rt^on t for the 
whole soul is divided into reason, anger, and desire. 
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the Rtan ; bo that to one who is not able to see what is 
within, bnt who perceives only the external coyering, the 
man may appear one creature. It is formed all round, said 
he. Let us now tell him who asserts that it is profitable to 
this man to do injustice, bnt to do justice unprofitablo, that 
he asserts nothing else, than that it is profitable for him to 
feast the multiform creature, and to make it strong ; and 
likewise the lion, and what rcsjiects the lion, whilst the man 
be kills with fiimine, and renders weak, so as to be dragged 
whichever way either of those drag him ; and that he will 
also find it advantageous never to accustom the one to live in 
harmony with the other, nor to make them friends, but snfiei 
them to bite one another, and to fight and devour each 
other. lie, said ho, wlio commends the doing injustice, 
undoubtedly asserts these things. .And docs not ho again, 
who says it is advantageous to act justly, say that be ought 
to do and to say such things by which the inner man shall 
come to have the most entire command of the man, and, as a 
tiller of the ground, shall take care of the many-hcfided crea- 
ture, cherishing the mild ones, and nourishing them, and 
hindering the wild ones frdm growing up, taking the nature 
of the lion as his ally, and, having a common care for all, 
make them friendly to one another, and to himself, and so 
nourish them ? He who commends justice 'Undoubtedly says 
such things as these. In all respects, then, he who com- 
mends justice would seem to speak the troth, but he who 
commends injustice, to speak ''what is false ; for, as respects 
pleasure, applause, and profit, ho who cbmmends justice 
q>eaks *11^ truth, and he who discommends it speaks nothing 
genuine ; nor does he discornmend with understanding what 
he discommends. Not at all, said he, as appears to me at 
least. Let us then in a mild manner persuade^him (for it is 
not willingly he errs), asking him, O blessed man ! do not 
we aiy that the maxims of things beautiful and base become 
so upon sueh accounts as these ? Those are g^od which make 
the brutal part of our nature most subject to the man, or 
rather*|>erhaps to that which is divine ; while those are evil 
which enslave the mild part of our nature to j^ho brutal 
will he agree with h's,— or how ? He will, if he be advised 
by me, said he. Is there then any one, said I, whom it avails, 
from this reasoning, to take gold unjustly, supposing some- 
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tluDg of ibis kind to happen, while taking the money, be 
at the same time subjects. the best part of himself to the 
worst ? Or, if, taking gold, he should enslave a son or 
daughter, and that even to savage and wicked men, shall we 
not say this would not avail him, not though he should receive 
for it a prodigious sum ? But if be enslaves the most divine 
part of himself to the moat impious and most polluted part, 
without any pity, is be not wretched ? e,nd does he not take 
a gift of gold to bis far more dreadful ruin, than Eriphyle 
did when she received the necklace for her husband's life ? 
By far, said Glaucon ; for I will answer you for him. 

Chap. XIII. — Do yon not, then, think that intemperanoe 
has of old been blamed on these accounts, because . in 
such persons that terrible, great, and multiform beast was 
indulged more than was decent ? Plainly so, said he. And 
are not arrogance and moroseness blamed, when the lion- 
like and serpentine disposition increases and stretches beyond 
measure ? Certainly. And arc not luxury and effeminacy 
blamed because of tho remissness and looseness of this dispo- 
idtion, when it engenders cowardice in the man ? What else ? 
Are not flattery and illibeiality blamed, when any one makes 
this irascible part itself subject to the brutal crew, and, for the 
sake of wealth and its insatiable lust, accustoms the irascible 
to be affronted from its youth, and instead of a lion to become 
an ape ? Entirely so, said he. But why is it, do you think, 
that mechanical arts and handicrafts bring disgrace ? Shall 
we say it is on any other account than this, that when a man 
has the form of that which is best in his soul naturally weak, 
so as not to bo able to govern the creatures with?" .himself, 
but ministers to them, he is able only to learn what flatters 
them ? It is likely, said he. In order then that such an one 
may be governed in the same manner as tbe best man is, do 
we not say that he must bo the servant of one who is tho best, 
and who has within him the divine governing principle? nc^ at 
all conceiving that he should be governed to the hurt of the sub- 
ject (as Thrasymachus imagined), but, as it is best for every 
one to be governed, by one divine and wis^ most eep'''cialiy pos- 
sessing it as his own within him, if iiot subjecting aimself to 
it externally ; lhat as far as possible we nay all resemble one 
another and be friends, governed by one and the same'? 
Bightly, indeed, said he. And law at least, said*I, plainly 
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shows it intends such a thin^, being am ally to all in the city ; 
as does likewise the gorcmment of children, in not allowing 
them to be free till we establish in them a proper government 
as in a city ; and having cultivated that in them which is 
best, by that which is best in ourselves, we establish a similar 
gua^ian and governor for yontli, and then at length we set it 
free. It shows it indeed, said he. In what way then shall we 
say, Glaucon, and according to what reasoning, that it is pro- 
fitable to do injustice, to be intemperate, or to do anything 
base, by which a man shall indeed become more wicked, but 
yet shall acquire more wealth, or any kind of power ? In no 
way, said he. But how shall we say it is profitable for the 
unjust to be concealed, and not to suffer punishment ? or does 
he not indeed, who is concealed, still become more wicked ? 
but he who is not concealed, and is punished, has the brutal, 
part quieted, and made mild, and the mild part set at libmrty. 
And the whole soul being settled in the best temper, in pos- 
sessing temperance and justice, with wisdom, acquires a more 
valuable habit than the body does, in acquiring vigour and 
beauty, with a sound constitution ; in as far as tiie soul is 
more valuable than the body. Entirely so, said he. Will 
not everybody then, who possesses intellect, regulate his life^ 
first by extending hither the whole of his powers, honouring 
those branches of science which will render his soul of this 
kind, and despising 'all other things ? It is plain, said ha 
And next, said I, with regard to a good habit of body and its 
nourishment, he will spend ^his life in attention to these, 
not that he may indulge the brutal and irrational pleasure ; 
nor yaWwith a view to health, nor princip^ly with 
reference to becoming strong, healthy, and beautiful, unless 
by these means he is to*bocomo temperate likewise: but 
he always appears to adjust the harmony of the body for the 
sake of the symphony which is in the soul. By all means, 
saiil he, if indeed he is to be truly musical. Will he not 
then, in acquiring wealth, maintain accord and symphony ? 
nor moved by the congratulations of the multitude will he 
increase thadmlk of ‘his treasures to an infinite amount, occa- 
sioning thereby infinite «evils ? I think not^ said he. But 
looking, said I, to*>ahe government of it himself, and taking 
eare that nothing there be moved out of its placq, through the 
greatness or smallness of his property, thus governing as far 
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as he is able, he will add to his property, and spend out of it. 
Entirely so, said he. He will regard hononrs, likewise, in 
the same manner; of some he will willingly take a share, 
and taste of those wliich he judges will render him a bettor 
man, but as for those which he thinks would dissolve that 
habit of soul which subsists within him, he will fly from both 
those privately and in public. He will not be willing, then, 
said he, to act the politician, if he takes care of this. Yes, 
truly, said 1, in his own stat^ and greatly too ; but not pro- 
bably in bis country, unless some divine fortune befal him. 1 
understand, said he. You mean in the state we have now 
ostablishetl,* which exists only in our reasoning, but I think 
has no existence on earth. But in heaven, probably, — said 
I, there is a model of it, for any one who inclines to contem- 
plate it, and on contemplating to regulate himself accord- 
ingly ; and to him it matters not whether it does exist any- 
where, or will ever exist here for he would perform the 
duties of this city alone, and of no other. It is reasonable, 
said he. 


TllF OF THE NINTH BOOK. 
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BOOK X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The concludinff book of the Republic comprises two mam subjects of 
inquiry. First, he explains more fully than he had don^ in the third 
book, the reason for excluding from his pattern state the accomplish- 
ment of poetry, so highly prized by the Atlienians, but nevertheless he 
allows the admission of that cliaste and harmless kind of it ; such as 
hymns to the gods and odes in honour of celebrated men ; — and, lastly 
he treats of the rewards both present and to come, resulting from the 
practice of justice, — and of the punishments on the other which attend 
on injustice, which is totally opposed to state-happiness* 

Chap. I. — Moreover, remarked I, both in many other re- 
spects, I observe that we have been rightly establishing our 
state, better indeed than all others; and not least so do 1 say, 
as regards our sentiments concerning poetry. What are 
they ? said he. That no part of it which is imitative should 
by any means be adeiittcd for tliat it nfhat not be admitted 
appears now, metbiuks, exceedingly clear, since the several 
forms of the soul have been distinguished aj^art from one ano- 
ther. How do you mean ? *^liat I may tell it to you, — (fur 
you wiU not denounce me to the composers of tragedy, and 
the reSt^f the imitative class), — all such things as these seem 
to bo the ruin of the intellect of the hearers, — that is, of such 
of them as have not a test to enable them to discern their 
peculiar nature. What consideration, said hg, leads you to 
say this ? It must be stated, said 1 ; although a certain 
frfendship, at least, and reverence for Homer, which I have 
had froifl m^ childhood, almost restrains me from tolling 
it ; for he seems trqly both to have been the first leader and 
teacher of ^11 the good composers of tragedy ; but still the 
man must not be honoifted iu preference to tfuth. But what 
•( mean must be-spoken. By all means, said be. Hear me 
then, or ^ther answer me. Put your question then. Gan you 
tell me perfectly, what is the nature of imitation ? — for I do not 
myself ^together understand its meaning. Is it possible then, 
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said he, that I shall any hour understand it ? That would be 
no strange, said 1 ; since those who are dim-sighted per- 
ceive many things sooner tlian those who see more clearly. 
The case is so, said ho ; but while you are present, I would 
not venture to tell, even though 1 had some inkling of it, bin 
consider it yourself. Do you wish then, that we hence begin 
our inquiry in our usual method ? for wo used to suppose a 
certain idea relating to many individuals, to which we give 
the same name ; — do yon not understand ? I do understand. 
Let us Bupi)ose now any one you please among the many, as 
for example, if you will, tliere are many beds and tables. 
Of course. * But the ideas, at least respecting these pieces of 
furniture, arc two, one of bed, and one of table. Yes. And 
do we not usually say, that the workman of each of these 
pieces of furniture, looking towards the idea, makes them 
thus — one of them the beds, and the other the tables which 
we use ; — and all other things in like manner? — for surely 
t]ot one of the artificers makes the idea itself ; for how can 
ho? By no means. See now then, what kind of an artificer 
do you call this ? Which ? lie who makes all things 
which each several artificer makes. You are alluding to 
some skilful and wonderful person. Not yet, at least ; but 
you will much m^ro say so presently ; for this same me- 
chanic is not only able to mako all sorts of utensils, but 
makes everything also which springs from the earth, and 
he makes all sorts of animals, ^hiinscjf as well as others ; 
and besides these things, ho makes the earth, the heaven 
and the gods, and all things in heaven, and in Hades under 
the earth. You are sneaking, said he, of a perfectly wonderful 
sophist. Do you disbelieve mo ? said I ; but tell me, do you 
not think that there is such an artificer ; or that in one re- 
spect, he is the maker of ah these things, and in another not 
so ? — or do you not' perceive, that even you yourself might 
bo able to make all these things, in a certain manner at leas^ 
And what, said he, is this manner ? It is not diffidult, said 
1, but is done in many ways, and quickly too; but in the 
quickest way of all, if I mistake not, if you please t make a 
mirror, and caray it i-ound everywhd^e ; then vou will 
very quickly make the sun, and the heavenly ’ dies, the' 
earth, yourself, and the other animals and ntensils and plantsi, 
and all that we have just now mentioned. Yes, said he, 
the appearances, but not surelv the realities- You come in. 
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said 1, both well and seasonablj, with your romark ; for the 

S kintcT too, methinks, is an artificer of this kind is ho not ? 
e cannot possibly be otherwise. Yon will say then, I snppose, 
he does not make what he makes real and true, although 
the painter too, in a certain manner at least, makes a bed, does i 
he not? Aye, said he ; but4ie top makes only the ap])earanoe. 

Chap. II.— But what as to the bed-maker ? — did you not 
^ost now say, that he does not make the idea which we say 
exists, and is a bed, bnt only a particular bed ? I did say so. . 
If then he does not make that which really exists, he does not J 
make real being, but something resembling being, though not 
being itself : but if any one should say that the work of the 
bed-maker, or any other craftsman, were real being, it seems 
he would not say what is true. He would not, said he, as it 
should seem to those who are acquainted with such discus- 
sions. We must not then be surprised if this likewise should 
seem somewhat obscure compared with the troth. Certainly 
not. Are you willing then, said I, that as regards these very j 
things we inquire concerning tlio real nature of their imitator ? [ 
If you please, he replied. Are there not then these three sorts of 
be^ one existing in nature, and which wo may say, I sup- 
pose, I]K>d made, or who else? No one, I think. And another 
which the joiner makes ? Yes, said lie. And a third which 
the painter makes: — ^is it not so? G’ranted. Now the 
painter, the bed-maker, God, these three are the' masters of 
three species of beds ? T^y are three indeed. But God, 
whether it were that ho was unwilling, or whether there was 
some necessity that he should only make one bed in nature, 
made^Ius one only, which is really a bed ; while two or more 
of such other species haya neyer been produced, nor ever will 
be produced by God. How so ? said he. Because, said I, if he 
had made but two, one again would have appeaj^ the idea 
of which both these two would have possessed, and that idea 
\^ould be that of a bed, and not those two. Right, said he. 
God theh, methinks, being aware of these things, and willing 
to be the maker of -a bed really, and having real being, though 
of no one** particular bed, and not to be any particular bed- 
maker, produced but^me in nature? Itr.seems so. Are 
yon willing then that we should call him the producer of this, 
or of Bvmething of a similar nature ? It is just, said he, 
since he has in their essential nature created this^- as well 
as all other thiners. Bnt what as to the joiner? — is not he 
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the maker of a bed ? Yes. And is the painter, too, the 
workman and maker of something similar r By no means. 
Bnt what will yon say he has to do with a bed ? This, as I 
think, we may most reasonably call him, said he, an imitator 
of w^t the others actually make and contrive. Be it ho, 
said I ; then him yon call the imitator who makes what is 
generated the third from nature ? Quite so, he replied. 
And this composer of tragedy will in like manner, as being 
an imitator, rise as a sort of third from the king and 
the truth ; and so likewise all other imitators ? Aye, so it 
seems. We have agreed, then, as to the imitator ? — but tell 
me this concerning the painter, whether you think he under- 
takes to imitate each particular thing in nature, or the works 
of artificers ? The wor^ of artificers, said ho. Whether, such as 
they really are^ or such only as they appear ? for this we must 
define more correctly. How say you ? said he. Thus ; does 
a bed differ at all in itself, whether a man view it obliquely 
or directly opposite, or in any particular position ? — or, is it 
not at all different, but only apparently different, and so on 
as respects other things ? Thus it appears, said he, yet it does 
not r^ly differ. Consider this too, with reference to which 
of the two does painting work, in each particular work; 
whether with refqfence to real being, to imitate it as it really 
is, or with reference to what is apparent, as it appears ; and 
whether is it the imitation of appearance, or of truth ? Only 
of appearance, said he. The i^iitati ve art, then, is far from 
the truth: and on this account it seems, he is able to make 
these things, because he is able to attain only to some small 
part of each particular, and that but an image. Tims we 
say that a painter will paint us a shoemaker, a joiner, and 
other craftsmen, though having no acquaintance with any oi 
these arts; yet he will be able to deceive children and igno- 
rant people, if he be a good painter, when he paints a joiner, 
and shows him at a distance, so far as to make them ima^ne 
he is a real joiner. Of course. But this, I think^ Iny friend, 
we most take into consideration in connexion with all these 
things; that when any one tells ns of any oue,'tiiat he has 
met with a man skilled in all kinds of workm. iiship, and 
everything else which each particular artis!; und<.. stands, ard 
that he knows everything whatever more accurrAely than 
any one else, we ought to reply to such an one, that he is a 
simpleton, and that it seems, he has been deceived by falling 
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in with some conjurer, or imitator, so as to seem to himself, 
to know everything owing to his very incapacity of distin- 
guishing between science and ignorance and imitation. Most 
trije, said he. 

Chap. III. — Ought wo not then next, said I, to consider 
tragedy and its leader, Homer? — Since from some we hear 
that these poets understand all arts, and all human alTairs, 
respecting virtue and vice, and likewise all divine things ; 
for a good poet must necessarily compose 'with knowledge, if 
he means what he composes to compose well, — else he is not 
able to compose. It is our business then to consider whe- 
ther those wlio havo fallen in with these imitators* have been 
deceived, and on viewing their works have not perceived that 
they are the third distant from real being, and their works 
such as can easily be made by one not knowing tho truth 
(for they make phantasms, and not real beings) ; or whether 
do they say something to flic purj>o.sc, and do the good poets 
really know tho things about which the multitude think 
they speak well. This, said he, is by all means to be 
inquired into. Think you then, that if any one could 
nu^e both of these, that which is iinitutcd, and likewise 
the original idea, he would allow himself seriously to 
apply to tho workmanship of the images, and propose that 
to himself as the best thing in life ? I do not But if 
he were really intelligent in these things vrliich he imi- 
tates, he would, I think, far^more seriously stinly tho things 
themselves than tho imitations, and would try to leave 
behind him many and beautiful actions, as monuments of 
himself, and rather study to be himscljr the {person com- 
mended than the mere etdogist. I think so, said he ; for 
neither is .the honour nor tho profit equal. As to other 
things, then, let us not call them to account,-e-asking Homer 
oi^ny other of the poets, whether they were skilled in medi- 
cine, an4 not mere imitators of medical discourses ; — ^for 
which of the ancient or more recent poets is said to have 
restored aqy to health, as iSsculapius did ? or what disciples 
of medical science has any of them left behind, such as he left 
his descendants ?-»-NcitTier let us ask them about the other 
arts, but leave them out of the question; and with reference 
to those *greate8t and mpst beautiful things *on -which Homer 
tries to discourse, — about wars and armies, and civic consti- 
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tationa^ and human education, it ia jnst, perhaps^ to question 
and inquin of him : Friend Homer, if jon be not the third , 
from the truth with regard to Tirtne, as being the artificer of 
an ima^ (for thus we have defined an imitator), but rather 
the second, and can discern what pursuits render men better 
or worse, in private as well as public, tell us which of the 
states has been better constituted by you, as Laoedmmou 
was by Lycurgus, and great and small cities by many 
others; — ^but as respects yourself what state is it that ao> 
knowledges you to have oeen a good lawgiver, and to have 
done them good service? Italy and Sicily acknowledge 
CbarondasJ and we Solon; but who acknowledges you? 
Will he be able to mention any one ? I think not, said 
Glauoon. That is not pretended even by the Homerids 
themselves. But what war in Homer's days is recorded to 
have been conducted by him as ^ueral, or adviser ? Not 
one. What then are his discoweries? — since among thq 
works of a wise man there are many discoveries and inven- 
tions mentioned, that concern the arts, and other aflairs ; as 
of Thales the Milesian, and of Anacharsis the Scythian. 
There is not any one such to be found. But if not in a 
public manner, has Homer the repute of having lived as a 
private instructor to any who delighted in his conversa- 
tion, and to hav^ delivered down to posterity a certain 
Homeric manner of life, — just os Pythagoras was remarkably 
beloved on this account, and, even to 'this day, such as 
denominate themselves Pythagoreans appear to be somehow 
eminent beyond others in their manner of life ? Neither, said 
he, is there anything of this kind related about Homer : 
— ^for Greophilus,^ Socrates, the friend of Homer, may 
probably appear even still more ridiculous in his education, 
than in his n%me^ if what is said of Homer be true for 
it is said that he was greatly neglected by him when he 
lived. 

Chap. IV. — ^It is said so indeed, I replied: — but think 
you, Glauoon, that if Homer had really been able to educate 

men, and to make them better, as being oapablfi «'ot only of 

• 

* According uf the Gredc scholiast, Creophika was a" epic poet of 
Chios. . Homer, it ia said, married his daughter, and dwelling in hu 
llon8e,'had from him the poem of the Iliad. Uuname, to whAh Socrates 
•iUades, ajgnides a lover of flesh. 

It 
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imitsting in tlieao matters, but of aDdttetaadiog them like, 
wisei, he would not then hare won many ini^mate friends, 
and hare been^lored and hononred by them? 'Whereas 
on the other ^and, Protagoras of Abden, and Prodieos 
of Ceos, and many others, have the power 'Of persoading 
the men of their day, by private oonversaUon, that they will 
neither be able to govern their family or the state, unlffB 
they themselves direct their education ; and for this wis> 
dom of theirs, they ate so exceedingly beloved, that their 
friends almost carry them about on their heads. Would 
then the men of Homer' s time have left either him or Hesiod 
to go about singing their songs, if be could haver done men 
service in the way of virtue, and not rather have kept him 
with offers of gold, and so obliged him to stay with them ; or, 
— ^had they been unable to prevail on him, would they not as 
diseiples have followed him everywhere, till they liad gained 
a snfficient education? Assuredly, Socrates, sud he, yon 
appear to me to say what is true. Shall we not then 
establish this point, — that all the poe^ be^nning from 
Homer, are imitators of the images of virtue, and of other 
thinga about wliich they compose, but yet do not attain 
to the real truth ; but, as we just now said, a painter, who 
himself knows nothing about the making of shoes, will draw 
' a shoemaker, apparently real only to suefafas are not intelli- 
gent, but look at him only as to colour and figures ? Cert^ly. 
In the same manner, I think, we shall say that the poet 
colours over with his names find words certain colours of the 
several arts, without understanding an3rthing himself, bnt 
merely imitating, so that to others such as himself who view 
things in bis compositions, he has the ap](fearance of possess- 
ing knowledge : and if he says anything about shoemaking 
in measure, rhythm, and harmony, he seem^ to speak per- 
fectly well, whether it be respecting the art of a general or 
other subject ; so great is the enchantment which these 
things nftturaUy have, because you know, I think, in what 
manner poetry appears when stript of the colour of musio, and 
expressed dpart,— for you have somewhere beheld it. I hav^ 
said he. Do they not, 'said I, resemble the^faoes ^ people 
who are in the prlihe^of their, life, bnt yet not beantiful, such 
as they«appear when their bloom forsakes them ? ^uite 
so, said he. Come then, consider this ;-*-the malmr of tbs 
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images whom we call the imitator, knowa nothing of real 
bmng, but only of that which is apparent : — ^is it not so ? 
Yea. Iiet- na not then leave it expreeaed by halvee^ but 
let na examine it folly. Say on, replied he. A painter, 
we Bay, will paint reina and a bridle. Yea. And the 
laatheNontter, and the amith, will make them. Certainly, 
poea the painter then nnderatand what kind of reina and 
bridle there ought to be or not even he who makea them, 
^e amith, nor the leatheivcutter, but he who knowa how to 
uao them, the horaeinan alone ? Moat tme. Shall we not aay 
that thia ia die caao in everything dae ? How ? That with 
reference *to each particular thing there are these three arta: 
—that which ia to uae it, that which is to make it, and that 
which is to imitate it ? Yes. Are then the virtue, and the 
beauty, and the rectitude of every utensil, and animal, and 
action, for nothing else but for the use for which each parti- 
cular was made, or generated ? Just so. Very necessarily, 
then, must he who uses each particular, be the most skilful, 
and most able to tell the maker what he makes good or bad, 
with regard to the use in which he employs it : thua, for 
example, a flute-player will tell the flute-maker concerning 
flutes, what things are expedient for playing on the flute, and 
will give orders how he ought to make them, but the latter will 
attend to his direiltions. Of course. Will not the one then, 
being intelligent, pronounce concerning good and bad flutes^ 
and the other, bdieving him, make them accordingly ? Yes. 
With refisrence then to one (ftid the same instrument, the 
maker will form a correct opinion concerning its beauty or 
deformity, while he is conversant with one who is intelligent, 
ud is (mUged to hear from the intelligent ; but he who uses 
it must have smence. Certiunly. But will the inoitator have 
science from using the things he paints, whether handsome and 
oorreot, or otherwise ? or will he form a correct opinion from 
being necessarily oonversant with the intelligent, and fiipm 
being ordered how he ought to paint ? Neither of the two. 
The imitator then will neither know nor form a correct opinion 
about what he imitates with reference to beauty er deformity f 
It seenis not. The imitator then #rill be ve^ 'cilful in 
his imitation, with regard to wiadoifl^ -Mncemin'' what he 
paints ? Not wholly so. Nevertheleaa he will at ^east ind- 
tate^ without knowing about each particular in what xeapeet 

V 2 
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it is bad or good ; and be will probably imitate snob as ap- 
pears to be Mantifal to tbe mnltitude, and those who know 
nothing ? Of course. Wp have now, indeed, sufficiently, as 
it appears, at least, settled these things ; — ^that the imitator 
knpws nothing worth mentioning in those things which he 
imitates, but imitation is a sort of amusement, and no serious 
business; — and likewise, that those who apply to tragic 
poetry in iambics and epics, are all imitators in the highi^ 
degree ? Certainly. 

Chap. V. — By Zeus, though, said I, this business of imi- 
tation is placed somehow in the third degree from the truth : 
— ^is it not? Yes. To what part then of man does it 
belong, having the power that it has ? What part do you 
speak of? Of such as this : — the same magnitude perceived 
by sight, does not appear in the same manner, both near and 
at a distance. It does not. And the same things appear 
crooked and straight, when we look at them in water, and 
out of the water, and concave and convex, through error of the 
sight, as to colours. All this disturbance is manifest in the 
soul ; and it is this infirmity of our nature which painting 
attacks, leaving nothing of magical seduction 'unattempted, as 
well as the wonder-working art, and many other such-like 
devices. True. And have not the arts of measure, number, 
and weight been deemed in these mattert most ingenious 
helps, that so the apj>arent greater or less, the apparent more 
or heavier, may not govern us, but that which numbers, 
measures, and wciglis ? It mi^t be so. But this ag^ is, 
at least, the work of the rational part in the soul. It is so, 
indeed. But while reason often measures and pronounces 
some things to be greater or less than oth^ things, or equal, 
the contrary appears at fhe same time as regards these 
things ? Yes. But did not we say that it was impossible 
for ^e same person to have contrary opinions about the same 
thii|g8 at the same time ? Thus far indeed we said rightly. 
That p{ixt«.of the soul, then, which judges contrary to the 
measure, would seem not to be the same with that which 
judges according to the measure. It would not. But sorely 
that, at least, which trus^ to mcoBure and' 
seem to be the best fort of the soul ? Of 
which opposes itself to this will be one of our depraved parts. 
Necessarily so. It was this then I wished should be agreed 


computation would 
oounis. That then 
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ui»n, when I eaid that painting, and imitation, in general* 
being to from the truth, delights in its own wor^ oonvers- 
ing with that part in us which is to from wisdom, and is 
^ rompamon and friend, to no soand nor genuine purpose. 
Entirely soj said he.^ Imitation, then, being depraved *in 
itself, and joining with that which is depraved, generates 
depraved things. It seems so. Whether, said I, is the 
thus, with reference to the imitation which is by the 
aght only, or is it likewise so with reference to ♦h a t by 
hean^ which we call poetry ? Probably as to this also, said 
he. We shall not therefore, said I, trust to the appear- 
Painting, but we shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of the intellectual part with which the imitation through 
poet^ is conversant, and see whether it is depraved or 
worthy^ It must he done. Let ns proceed then thus: 
Poetic imitation, we say, imitates men acting either volun- 
tMly or involuntarily ; and imagining that in their acting 
they have done either well or Ul, and in all these casM 
r^ivingeither pain or pleasure: is the case any otherwise 

•11 V- these, now, does the man agree 

wim himself? or, as he disagreed with reference to sight, and 
had contrary opinions in him^ of the same things at one 
and the same tinie, does he, in the same manner, disagree 
likewise in his actions, and fight with himself?’ But I 
wcolleot tlmt there is no occasion for us to settle this at 
le^; for, in our previous disenssiou, wo sufiSciently deter- 
mined all this,— -that our soul* is full of a thousand snch 
internal contrarieties. Kight, said he. Right indeed, said I , 
but it appears to me necessary to discuss now, what was thr j 
omitted. What is that? said he. T^e said somewhere formerly, 
said I, that a good man, when he meets with snch a misfortune 
as the loss of ^ son, or of anything else which he values the 
most, will bear it of aU men the easiest. Certainly. But 
let us now consider this further,— whether will he uet 
grieve at all, or is this indeed impossible, but will he 
moderate his grief? The truth, said he, .is rather this last 
But ^ me tills now concerning him, whether db vou ♦■hin'lr 
that he wUl strn^le more with grief »nd oppose i when he 
“ equals, or when he iSTlPsolitu-" , alone by 

himself? Much more, said he, when he is observqp. But 
^hen alone^ ]ie will venture, I tliink, to utter many tilings 
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whiofa, if anj one heard him, he would be aehamed of, and he 
will do many things which he wonld not wish any one saw 
him doing. Aye, such is.the case, said he. 

Chap. YI. — ^Do not then reason and law command him to 
restrain his giief^ — awhile it is the paauon itself that ezdtes 
grief? True. As then there is a twofold inducement for 
man's conduct, with regard to the same thing, at one and 
the same time, we must necessarily say that he has two oon- 
dnctors. Of course. And shall we not say that one of them 
is ready to obey the law wherever law leads him ? How ? 
Isiw in a manner says that it is best to maintain 
the greatest possible tranquillity in misfortune^, and not 
to bw them ill ; since the goon or evil of such things as 
these is not manifest, and since no advantage follows the 
bearing these things ill; and as nothing of human affairs 
deserves great interest ; and, besides this, their grief proves 
a hinderance to that within them which we ought to 
have most at hand. What is it, said he, you here mean ? 
Deliberating on the event, said I ; and, as on the throw of 
the dice, regulating our affairs according to what turns up, in 
whatever way reason shall dictate as best ; and not as chil- 
dren, when they fall, to lie still, and waste the time in crying; 
but alweys to accustom the soul to apply in the spcMiest 
manner to heal and raise npwhat was fallen and sick, putting an 
end to lamentation by medicine. One would thus, said he, be- 
have in the best manner in erety condition. And did not we say 
that the best part is willing ^ follow this which is rational ? 
Plainly so. And shall we not say that the part which leads 
to the remembrance of affliction and to wailings^ and is in- 
satiably given to these, is irrational, and* idle, and a friend 
to oowi^ice? We shall, indeed, say so. Is not the 
grieving part then that which admits of much and various 
imitation ? But the prudent and tranquil part, which is ever 
neiform with itself^ is neither easily imitated,, nor, when imi- 
tated, eataily understood, especially by a popular assembly, 
where all sorts of men are assembled together in *a theatre. 
For surely*it is the imitation of a disposition which is fordgn 
to them. Entirely sq.r It is plain, then, tbfit the imitative 
poet is not made Influch a of the. sonl as this t-~nor is 
. his skilV.fitted to please it, i* to gain the applause 

of the mnltitnde; but he^°^ ^ to the pasaonate and the 
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mvltifom part, aa it is easilj unitated. It is plain. May we 
not then, with jnatioe, la^ hold of the imitative poet, and place 
him in correspondence with the painter? for he resembles him, 
both becanse, as to truth, he effects but depraved things, and 
resembles him too in this being conversant with a diffeibnt 
part of the soul from that which is best : — and thus we may, 
with justice, not admit him into our city which is to be wml 
regulated, b^nse he excites and nurtures this part of the 
soul, and, by strengthening this, destroys the rational : — and 
juirt as he, who in a state gjves power to the wicked, betrays 
the state, and ruins the best men, we may in like manner say 
that the Ifaiitative poet establishes a bad republic in the soul 
of each individual, gratifying the foolish part of it, which 
neither discerns what is great, nor what is little, but deems 
the same things sometimes great, and sometimes small, form- 
ing little images in its own imagination, altogether remote 
from the truth ? Certainly. 

Chap. YII. — Still we have not yet brought the greatest 
accusation against it : for that is, somehow, a very dreadful 
one, that it has tiie power of corrupting even the good, except 
only a very few. It must, if it acts in this manner. But 
hear now, and consider ; for somehow, the best of ns, when we 
hear Homer, or any of the tragic writers, imitating some of 
the heroes when in grief, pouring forth long qiecches in their 
sorrow, bewailing and besting their breasts, you know are de- 
lighted ; and, yielding ourselves^ we follow along, and, sympa- 
thising with them, seriously commend him as an able poet 
whoever most affects us in this manner. 1 know it, of course. 
But when any domestic grief befals any of us, you perceive, 
on the other han that we value, ourselves on the opposite 
behaviour, if we can be quiet and endure, this being the part 
of a man, butt that of a woman, which in the other case we 
oommended. I perceive it, said he. Is this commendation 
proper, then, said I, when we see such a man as one wohld 
not deign to be oneself, but would be ashamed of, not to 
abominafb but to delight in and commend him? Ho, ty 
Zens, sud he ; it appears unreasonable. CerAin'y, said ' I, 
if yon consider the matter thus. HA[^? If yon . efloet tiiat 
the part of us, which in our private nn8fortni...a is ibroib'y 
restnuned, and is kept from weeping and bewailing to the 
fr'11, fating by nature of such a kind as demres theseii is the. 
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very pMxt which by the poeta ie filled and gratified ; hat that 
part in ns, which is naturally the best, being not sufiiciently 
mstmcted, either by reason or habit, grows remiss in its 
gnscrdiansUp over the bewailing part, by attending to the 
snfiferings of others, and deems it no way disgracefnl to itself, 
. to commend and pity one who grieves immoderately, whilst 
he professes to be a good man ; — but this it thinks it gains, 
even pleasure, which it would not choose to be deprived 
of, by despising the whole of the poem : — for, methfoks, 
it foils to the share of few to be able to consider, that 
what we feel for others’ misfortunes must necessarily hie felt 
with respect to our own, — ^because it is no easy matter for a 
man to bear up under his own troubles, who strongly che- 
rishes the bewailing disposition over those of others. Most 
true, said he. And is not the reasoning the same with 
reference to the ridiculous ? — For when you hear, by comic 
imitation, or in private conversation, what you would be 
ashamed to do yourself to excite laughter, and are delighted 
with it, and imitate it, you do the same thing here as in 
tragedy : for that pa^ which, when it wanted to excite 
laughter, was formerly restrained by reason from a fear oi 
incurring the character of scurrility, by now letting loose, and 
allowing there 'to grow vigorous, you are often impercep- 
tibly brought to be in your own conduct^ a buffoon. Ex- 
tremely so, said he. And with respect to venereal pleasures, 
and anger, and the whole of the passions, as well the 
sorrowful as the joyful in the soul, which trulpr, we have 
said, attend us in every action ; the poetical imitation oi 
these has the same effect upon us; for it nurtures and 
irrigates them, whereas they ought to be dried np, and 
makes them govern us, whereas they ought to be go- 
verned, in order to our becoming better find happier, 
instead of being worse and more miserable. I can say no 
otherwise, said he. When therefore, Glaucon, said I, you 
find ' the Geologists of Homer saying that this poet in- 
structed Greece, ai^l that he deserves to be fltken as 
a master to ‘'teach both the management and the know- 
ledge of hnman affaiv, and that a man ^should regn- 
late the whole of hilTlae by the rules of this poet, we should 
indeed loye and embraee such people, as being as good as 
th^ can be ; and agree with them that Homer is a fiM poet, 
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and the first of tragic writers : — yet they must know, that 
hymns to the gods, and the praises of worthy actions, are 
Alone to lie admitted into our state : — for if you were to admit 
the pleasurable muse likewise in songs, or versos, we should 
have pleasure and pain reigning in our state instead of law, 
and tlmt reason which always appears best to the community; 
Most true, said be. 

Chap. YlII. — ^Let these. things now, said I, be our apo- 
logy, when we recollect what we have said with roforence 
to poetry, that we then very properly dismissed it from our 
republic, since it is such as is . now described : for reason 
obliged us. And let us address it further, that it may not 
accuse us of. a certain roughness and rusticity, that there is 
an ancient variance between philosophy and poetry ; for such 
verses as these. 


That brawling whelp, which at her mistren barks. 

And 

Ha apes the great with empty eloquence. 

And 

On trifles still they plod, because they’re poor ; 


and a thousand sdch-Iike, aro marks of an ancient opposition 
between them. Notwithstanding, however, it may be said, 
that if any one can assign a reason why the poetry and the 
imitation which aro calculated *for pleasure ought to be in a 
well-regulated city,' -we, for our part, shalhgladly admit them, 
as we are at least conscious to ourselves that we are charmed 
by them. But to^etray what appears to be truth, were an 
unholy thing. For are not you yourself, my friend, charmed 
by this imitatipn, and most especially when you see it per- 
formed by Homer? Very much so. Is it not just, then, 
that we introduce it as speaking its own defence, eitbeain 
song, or in any other measure ? By all means. * And we 
niay at Idhst grant, even to its defendqjrs, such as are not 
poets, but lovers of poetry, to speak in its b^alf, without 
verse, and sho^ that it is not only pl ^aant , but p: 'fitable for 
states, and human life also ; for sur^ We shall lerive soiye 
benefit if it shall be found to 1^ not only pleasant but profitable. 
How oto we do otherwise than derive benefit from It.? said 
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he. And if it happen otherwise^ my friend, we ahall do 
as those who have been in Ipye, when tiiey deem thor 
lore nnprofitable,~-the 7 desist, thongh with violence; so 
we in like manner, tlirongh this innate love of such poetry 
thai prevails in our best forms of government, dull be 
well pleased to see it appear to be the best and truest ; and 
we shall hear it till it is able to make no farther apology. 
Bnt we shall take along with ns this discourse which we have 
held, as a Ooanter-charm, and incantation, being afraid to 
&11 back again into a childish and vulgar love. We may 
perceive then that we are not to be much in earnest about 
such poetry as tliis, as if it were a serious affair* an4 ap- 
proached to the truth ; but the hearer is to beware of i^ and 
to be afraid for the republic within himself, and to entertain 
^ those opinions of poetry which we mentioned. I entirely 
agree, said he. For great is the contest, friend Glaneon, 
said I, great not such as it appears, to become a good or a 
bad man : wherefore it is not right to be moved, either by 
honour, or riches, or any magistracy whatever, or poetry, so 
to neglect Justice, and the other virtues. I agree with yon, 
from what we have argued, and so I think will any one else. 

Chap. IX. — However, we have not yet, said 1, discussed 
the greatest prize of virtue, and the rewards laid up for her. 
You speak of some prodigious greatness, said he, if there be 
other greater than those mentioned. Bnt what is tiiere, 
said I, can bo great in a little time ? for all this period from 
infancy to old age is bnt littil in respect of the whole. No- 
thing at all indeed, said he. What then ? Do you think an 
immortal being ought to be much concerned about sncha period, 
and not about the whole of time ? I think,* said he, about the 
whole. But why do you mention this? Have yon not percmved, 
said I, that our soul is immortal, and never perishes ? On which 
he. looking at me, and wondering, said. By Jupiter, not I indeed. 
Bof' are you able to show this ? 1 should otherwise act un- 
justly, said I. And I think yon yonrsdf can show it, far it is 
not at all difficult. yTo me at least, said he, it is difflbnlt ; bnt 
I would willingly hear from yon this which is not difficult 
You shall hear then, e^d I. Only speak. Ije replied. Is 
t^iare not somethin^iftid I, which yon call good, and some- 
thing whjph you ^ evil ? I own it Do you euacetve of 
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them, then, jnet in the way that I do? How? That which 
deetroya and corrupts everything is the evil, and what pie* , 
MTves and profits it is the good. I do, said he. But what? 

Do yon say, that there is something which is good, and 
eomething which is bad, to each particular ? as blindness to 
the eyes, and disease to 'every anii^ body, blasting to com, 
rottenness to wood, rust to brass and iron, and, as I say 
almost every thing to its connate evil and disease? I do, 
he replied. And when anything of this kind befids any- 
thing, does it not render that which it befals base, and in 
the end dissolve and destroy it? How should it not? Its 
own oonnhte evil then and b^ness destroys each particular; 
or, if this does not destroy it, nothing else can ever destroy 
it .because that which is good can never destroy anything^ 
nor yet that which is neither good nor evil. How can they ? * 

said he. If then we shall be able to find among beings, any 
one which has indeed some evil which renders it base, W is 
not however able to dissolve and destroy it, shall we not then 
know that a being thus constituted cannot be destroyed at 
allt So it seems, replied he. What then ? said I is there 
not something which renders the sonl evil ? Certunly, he 
replied ; all these things which we have now mentioned, — ^in- 
justice, intempeiapce, cowardice, ignorance. But does any of 
these then dissolve and destroy it ?«— And attend now, that we 
' may not be imposed on, in thinking that an ui\jnst and foolish 
man, when detected acting nnjjjstly, is then destroyed through 
his injustice, which is the baseness of his soul : but conuder 
it thus :^As disease, which b the baseness of animal body, 
dissolves and destroys body, and reduces it to be no longer 
that body ; so uli those things* we mentioned, being de- 
stroyed by their own proper evil adhering to them and pos- 
sessing themy are reduced to non-existence. Is it not so? 
Yes. Consider now the soul in the same manner. Does in- 
justice, and the rest of vice, possessing it, by posKsnng, knd 
adbeiinF to it, corrupt and deface it, till, bringing it to death, 
it sepamtes it from the body ? By no means, ^d he. Bat 
it were abnird, said I, that anything should be d istroyed by 
the baseness qf another, but not by^i|^^wn. Ansuro. For 
yon must reflect, Glaucon, said I, tl^t neither b^- the'basencsi 
of viotiialB, evhether owing to monldiness, or rotthnness, or 
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wbaterer dse, do we think oar body can be destroyed ; bat 
if this baseness in them create in the body a deprarity of 
the body, we nragr allege, that throngh their means, the bodr 
is destroyed by its own evil, which is disease. Bat we will 
ne^er allow that by the baseness of food, which is one thing, 
the body, which is another thing, can ever by this foreign 
evil, without creating in it its own peculiar evil, be at any time 
destroyed. You speak most correwy, he replied. 

Chap. X. — According to the same reasoning, then, said I, 
unless the baseness of the body create a baseness of the soul, let 
us never allow that the soul can be destroyed by an evil which is 
foreign, without its own peculiar evil, one thing by the evil of 
another. There is I'eason for it, said he. Let us, then, either 
refute these things as not good reasoning ; or, so long as they 
are unrefuted, let us at no time say, that the soul shall be , 
ever in any degree the more destroyed, either by burning 
fever, or by any other disease, or by slaughter, not even 
though a man should cut the whole liody into the smallest 
parts possible, till some one show that, throngh these suffer- 
ings of the body, the soul herself becomes more unjust and 
unholy. But wo will never allow it to be said, that when a 
foreign evil beikis anything, whilst its own proper eyil is 
not within it, either the soul or anything flse is destroyed. 
But this, at least, said he, no one can ever show, that the 
souls of those who die are by death rendered more unjust. 
But if any one, replied I, shall dare to contend with us in 
reasoning ; and, in order that lie may not be obliged to own 
that souls are immortal, should say, that when a man dies he 
becomes more wicked and unjust, we shall surely require 
if he who says this speaks ^jruly, that injustice is deadly to 
the possessor, as a disease ; and that those who embrace it are 
destroyed by it as by a disease destructive in ita own nature, 
—those most speedily who embrace it most, and those more 
slot: ly who embrace it less. And not as at present, where the 
unjust die having this punishment inflicted on them by others. 
By Jupiter, said he,< injustice would not appear j^rfectiiy 
dreadful, if iftrere deadly to him who practises it (for that 
were a deliverance frop^ evil) ; but I rather ^nk it will 
appear to be altogefS^ the reverse, destroying othenf as far 
as it can,rbut rendering the unjust extremely •aUve^ and, 
in conjunction with b^g aliv^ wakeful likewise; So £u» 
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as it 8eem% does it dwell from being deedl^. Yon say 
well, rq)]ied I; for, when a mfui’s own wickedness and 
peculiar evil is not sufficient to kill and destroy the sonL, 
that evil, which aims at the destmetion of another, can 
scarcely destroy a soul, or anything else but that against 
which it is aimed. Hardly, indeed, said he, as I think at 
least. Since, therefore, it is destroyed by no one evil, nei- 
ther peculiar nor foreign, is it not plain that, of necessity, it 
always is ? and, if it always is, it is immortal ? Necessarily 
so, he replied. 

Chap. Xl.-— Let this then, said I, be so settled : — and if it 
be, yon wKl perceive that the same souls will always remain, 
for their number will never becomo less, none being destroyed, 
nor will it becomo greater ; for if, anyhow, tho number of 
immortals was made greater, you know it would take from 
tho mortal, and in the end all would bo immortal. You say 
true. But let us not, said I, think that this will be the> case 
(for reason will not allow of it), nor yet that the soul in its 
truest nature is of such a kind us to bo full pf much variety, 
dissimilitude, and difference considered in itself. How mean 
you ? said he. That cannot easily, said I, be eternal which 
is compounded of many things, and which has not the most 
beautiful composition, as hath now appeared to us to be 
the case with ix'ferciico to the soul. It is not likely. That 
the soul then is something immortal, both our present reason • 
ings, and others too, may oblige us to own : but in order to 
know what kind of .being the s6*ul is, in truth, one ought not 
to contemplate it as it is damaged both by its conjunction with 
tho body and by other evils, as we now behold it, but such 
as it is when become pure, such it uiust by reasoning be fully 
contemplated ; and he (who docs this) will find it far more 
beautiful at leas|, and will more plainly see through justice, and 
injustice, and everything which we have now discussed. We 
are now telling the truth concerning it, such as it appears Jt 
present. Wo have seen it, indeed, in the same confiitiou in 
which the^see the marine Glaucus,* where they cannot easily 

* According^ to the Greek Scholiast, Glaaons is said to%ii->e been the 
* son of Sisyphns and Merope, and to have beewnea marinedi ion. For, 
meeting wi|h an itflmortal fountain, and des^ilag into ' he became 
immorw. Not being able, however, to point ont this fountain to certaiif 
persons, he thretr lumself into the sea ; and once every jeaP ooi.raed 
round idl shores and islands in conjunction with wbalea. 
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perbeive bu oaeient natoie, Beeaiue tho andent members of 
his body are partly broken off, and others axe worn away ; 
and ke is altogether damaged by the waves : and, besidea 
this, other tilings are grown to him, snch as nbAllfioTi^ sea- 
weed, and stones : so that he in every respect resemMes a 
heast, rather than what he naturally was. In snch a oondi- 
' tion do we behold the soul under a thousand evils. But we 
ought to behold it there, Glaucon. Where ? said he. In 
its philosophy ; and to observe to what it applies, and what 
intimacies it professes, as being allied to that which is divine, 
immortal, and eternal ; and w^t it would become, if it wholly 
pursued a thing of this kind, and were by this puieait brought 
out of that sea in which it now is, and had the stones and 
shellfish shaken off from it, which, at present, as it is fed on 
earth, render its nature, to a great extent, earthy, stony, and 
savage, through those aliments, which are said to procure 
felicity : and then one might behold its true nature, whether 
multiionn. or uniform, and everything concerning it. But 
we have, I think, sufficiently discussed its passions, and forms 
in human life. Assuredly, he replied. 

Chap. 2LII.— Have we not now, said I, discussed every- 
thing else in our reasonings, though we have not produced 
those rewards and honours of justice (as you say Hesiod and 
Homer do) ? but we find justice itself to be the best reward 
to the soul ; and that it ought to do what is just, whether it 
have or have not Gyges' ring, and, together with snch a ring, 
the helmet* likewise of Pluco. You say most true, —-id he. 
Will it not now, then, Glaucon, said 1, oe attended with no 
envy, if, besides these, we add those rewards to justice and 
the other virtues, which are bestowed on the soul by men and 
goda, both whilst the man is alive, and after he is dead ? By 
all means, said he. Will you, then, restore me what you bor- 
rowed in the reasoning ? What, chiefly ? 1 granted yon, 
that the just man should be deemed unjust, and the unjust be 
deemed to be just. For you were of opinion, that though it 
were not possible that these things should be congealed firom 

V 

* Tbs hdmet of Pluto inrsaid to be an immortal and iuviaible dead, 
irith which the ^da aersl^veated when they wish not t8 be known to each 
bther. And it is applied as a proverb to those that dO anytMas seoretly. 
— Sdud. ‘Gnec. in Flat. p. 197 . * 
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gods aad men, it ciho^d,. howerer, be graitli^ for the «nVe of 
the a^men^ that joetioe in ita^ might ^<eompaTed with 
injnstioe in itsdf ; do yon not remember it ? I dionld, inde^ 
be nnjnst, aeid he, if I did not. 

Now after the judgment is over, I demand again, in behalf 
of jncitice, that as you allow it to be indeed esteemed both by 
gods and men, yon likewise allow it to hare the same good 
reputation, that it may also receive those prises of victory, 
which it acquires from the reputation of justice, and bestows 
on those who possess it ; since it has already appeared to be- 
stow those good things which arise fspm really being just, and 
that it does not deceive those who truly embrace it. Yon 
demand what is just, said he. Will you not, then, said I, in 
the first placet restore me this ? That it is not concealed from 
die godSt what kind of man each of the two is. We will grant 
it, said he. And if they be not concealed, one of them will 
he beloved of the gods, and one of them hated,* as we agreed 
in the beginning. Such is the case. And shall we not agree, » 
that as to the man who is beloved of the gods, whatever 
comes to him from the gods, will all be the best possible, 
unless he has some necessary ill from former miscarriage ? Ger** 
tainly. We are then to think thus of the just man. That if 
he happen to be in poverty, or in diseases, or in any other of 
those seeming evils, these things to him issue in something 
good, either whilst alive or dead. For never at any time is 
he neglected by the gods, who inclines earnestly to endeavour 
to become just, and practises virtue as far as it is possible for 
man to resemble God. It is reasonable, replied he, that such 
an one should not be neglected by him whom he resembles. 
And are we not to* think the reverse of these things concern- 
ing the unjust man ? Certainly. * Such, then, would seem to 
be the prism which the just man receives jfroin the gods. Such 
they are, indeed, in my opinion, said he. But what, said I, 
do they receive from men ? Is not the case thus (if we ar^to 
suppose the truth) ? Do not cunning and unjust i0en do we 
same thieg as those racers, who run well at the beginning, 
but not so at the end ? ‘for at the first they brfchly leap for- 
ward, hut in the end they become ricjmnlons, and, with their 

* Th^ ii to say, one of these through a^tS&e ?nll i .^eive the ills- 
minatioiia of divinity, and the other through inaptitude will abject him- 
self to the power of avenging demons. 
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ears on their neck, th^ ran off withoat anj reward. Bat 
such as are trae racers, arriving at the end^ both receive the 
prises, and are crowned. Does it not happen thas, for the 
most part, as to jast men ; that-at the end of every action and 
intercourse of life they are both held in esteem, and receive 
rewards from men ? Entirely so. You wiU then suffer me 
to say of these what you yourself said of the unjust. For I 
will aver now, that the just, when they are grown np, shall 
arrive at-power if they desire magistracies, they shall many 
where they indino, and shall settle their children in marriage 
agreeably to their wished; and everything else you mentions 
concerning the others, I now say concerning these.* And on 
the other hand, I will SUy of the unjust, that the most of 
them, though they may remain concealed while young, yet, 
being caught at the end of the race, are ridiculous; and, when 
they become old, are wretched and ridiculed, and shall be 
scourged both by foreigners and citizens, and afterwards tor- 
* tured and burnt ; which you ssud were terrible things 4ind 
you spoke the truth. You may suppose that you bear from 
me that they suffer all these things. But see if you will 
admit what I say. Certainly, said he, . for you say what is 
just. 

Chap. XIII. — ^These then, said I, are ^bo prizes, the re- 
wards and gifts, which a just man receives during life, both 
from gods and men ; besides those good things which justice 
contains in itself. And they are extremely beautiful, said 
he, and permanent. But %ese now, said I, are nothing 
in number or magnitude, when compared with those whibh 
await each of the two at death. And them things must like- 
wise be heard, that each of them may completely have what 
is their due in the reasoning. You may say on, he relied, 
as to one who would not listen to many other things with 
greater pleasure. But, however, I will not, said I, tell you 
tb'* apologue of Alcinous ; but that, indeed, of a brave man, 
Erus the son of Arnienius, by descent a Pamphylian ; who 
happening on a time to die in battle, when the ^ead were 
on the tenth' day carried off, already corrupted, 'v'as taken 
np sound ; and bei^^Arried home, as he w^ about to be 
l^ried on the twelitii day, when laid on the funeral pile, 
revived ;«and being revived, he told what he saw in the bther 
state, and said, that after his soul left the body, it went with 
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many others, and that .they came to a certain mysterions^ 
hallowed place, where there were 4lro chasms in the 
near to each other, and two other openings in the heavens 
opposite on them, and that the judges sat between these;— 
that when they gave judgment, they commanded the just fo 
go on the right hand, and upward through the heaven, hav ing 
fitted marks on the front of those that luid been judged ; but 
the unjust they commanded to the left, and downwards, and 
these likewise had behind theih marks of all that they had 
done. But when he came before the judges, they said he 
ought to he a messenger to men concerning things there, 
and they eommatided him to hear, and contemplate every- 
thing therein and that he saw there, through two openings^ 
one of the heaven, and one of the earth, the souls departing, 
after they were there judged; and through the other two 
openings he saw, rising through the one out of the earth, souls 
full of squalidness and dust ; and through the other, he saw 
other souls descending pure from heaven ; and that on their 
arrival from time to time they seemed as if they «».ainni from a 
long journey, and that they gladly went to rest" themselves in 
tho meadow, as in a public assembly, and such as were ac- 
quainted saluted one another, and those who rose out of the 
earth asked the others concerning the things above, and those 
from heaven askcH them oonooming the things lielow, and 
that they told one another : those wailing and weeping whilst 
they called to mind, what and how many things they suifered 
and saw in their journey under tthe earth (for it was a jour- 
ney of a thousand years) ; and that these again from heaven 
explained their enjoyments, and spectacles of amazing beauty. 
-—To narrate many of them, Olaucon, would occupy much 
time ; but this, he said, was the 'sum, that whatever unjust 
actions a man had committed, and whatever injuries a nuii" 
had committed they were punished for all these separately 
tenfold, and that it was in each, according to the rate of a 
hundred years (the life of man being considered as so Ipng), that 
they might si^er tenfold punishment for the injustice they 
had done ; — so that if any had been the cause of^j.'iny death ii, 
eitlier by betraying cities or hrmiea or bringing - men into 
slavery, or beftig confederates in any>44her wi('^’'odnesB, for 
each of all th^ they reaped tenfold sufierings ; and ii^.agaifr, 
they had benefited any by good deeds, and had beeif just and 

X 
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holy, th^ were rewarded according to theb deserts. Of 
those who died very yothg, and lived but a little time, ho 
related other things not worth mentioning; — ^bnt of im- 
piety and piety towards the gods and parents, and of suicide, 
hQ told the more remarkable retributions; for he said he 
was present when one was asked by another, where the 
great Aridmus was ? This Aridseus had been tyrant in a 
certain city of Pamphylia a thousand years before that time, 
and had killed his aged hither and elder brother, and had done 
many other unhallowed deeds, as was reported : and he said, 
that the one who was asked, replied : He neither cornea, 
nor ever will come hither. « 

Chap. XIV. — Well then we saw this likewise, among 
other dreadful spectacles: When we were near the mouth 
of the opening, and were about to ascend after having 
suffered everything else, wc on a sudden beheld both him, and 
others likewise, most of whom were tyrants, and there wore 
some private persons who had committed great iniquity, whom, 
when they thought they were to ascend, the mouth of the 
opening did not admit, but bellowed when any of those who 
were so polluted with wickedness, or who had not been suf- 
ficiently punished, attempted to ascend. And then, said he, 
fierce men, and fiery to look on, standing by, and perceiv- 
ing the bellowing; took some of them and led them apart, 
but Aridasus and the rest, having bound their hands and feet, 
and head, they thrust down and flayed, and then dragged 
them to an outer road, tearing them on thorns; declaring 
always to those who passed' by, on what accounts they suf- 
fered these things, and that they were carrying them to be 
thrown into Tartarus. And hence, ho Shid, tliat amidst all 
their various terrors, this terror surpassed, lest the mouth 
should bellow, and that when it was silent every one most 
^adly ascended ; and that the punishments* and torments 
were such as these, and their rewards were the reverse of 
these. He also added, that every one arising thence, after 
they had been seven days in the meadow, was required to 
dejMurt on theueightK day, and arrive at another place on the 
fourth day after, when<^ they perceived from above through 
the whole heaven earth, a light extended as a pillv, 
nlrostly resembling the rainbow, but more splen^d and pure ; 
at wluch’'they arrived in one day's journey; and thence they 
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peroeiredy through the middle of the light from heaven, the 
extremities of its ligatures extended ; as this light was the 
belt of heaven, like the transverse beams of ships keeping the 
whole oiroumferenoe united ; — that from the extremities the 
of Necessity is extended, by which all the revolutions 
were turned round, whose spindle and point were both of 
adamant, but its whirl commingled both with this and other 
things ; and that the nature of the whirl was of such a kind, 
as to its figure, as is any one we see here. But you must 
conceive it, from what he said, to be of such a kind as this : 
as if in some great hollow whirl, carved throughout, there was 
such anotjier, but lesser, within it, adapted to it, like casks 
fitted one within another ; and in the same manner a thi^ 
and a fourth, and four others, for that the whirls were eight * 
in all, as circles one within another, having their lips appear- 
ing upwards, and forming round the spindle one united con- 
vexity of one whirl ; that the spindle was driven through the 
middle of the eight ; and that the first and outmost whirl 
had the widest circumference in the lip, that the sixth had 
the second wide, and that of the fourth the third wide, 
and the fourth that of the eighth, and tho fifth that of 
the seventh, the sixth that of the fifth, and the sevens 
that of the third, and the eighth that of the second. 
Idkewise that th2 circle of the largest is variegated, that of 
the seventh is the brightest, and that of the eighth has its 
colour from the shining of the seventh ; those of the second 
and fifth resemble each other, font aro more yellow than the 
rest. But the third is bright white, tho fourth reddish, the 
second in whiteness surpasses the sixth ; and tlie distaff must 
turn round in a cincle with the w'hole that it carries ; and while 
the whole is turning round, tho deven inner circles are gently 
^ turned round in a contrary motion to the whole ; — again, that 
of these, the* eighth moves the swiftest ; and next to it, and 
equal to one another, the seventh, tho sixtli, and the fifth ; 
and that the third went in a motion which as j^ppearea to 
them completed its circle in the same way as tho fourth. The 
fourth in swiftness was the third, and the fifth jyas the second, 
and it was turned round on the knees of Necessity ; — and that 

on each of itb circles 'there was Siren 'ui the upper 

^ • 

*-By the eight whirls, we must understand the eight sti^nry sfliena 
vix. Uie sphere of the fixed stsjrs, and the spheres of the seran pkaslts; 
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aide, carried round, and uttering one voice variegatoil bj 
diverse modulations ; but that the whole of them, being eight, 
composed one harmony ; — that there were other three sitting 
round at equal distance one from another, each on a throne, the 
daughters of Necessity, the Fates, clothed in white vestments, 
Slid having crowns on their beads ; Lachesis, Clutho, and 
Atropos, singing to the harmony of the Sirens ; Lachesis sing- 
ing the past, Clotho the present, and Atnqms the future. And 
that Clotho, at certain intervals, with her right hand laid 
hold of the spindle, and along with her mother turned about 
the outer circle; — and A tropes, in like manner, turned the 
inner ones with her left hand, — and that Lachesis touched 
both of these, severally, with cither hand. 

Chap. XV. — After they arrive here, it is necessaiy for 
them to go directly to LiR'hesis. Tii.'it then a certain prophet 
first of all ranges them in order, and afterwards taking the 
lots, and the models of lives, from the knees of Lachesis, and 
ascending a lofty trihniial, ho says : — ^Tho speech of the virgin 
Lachesis, the damrhter of Necessity : i^ouls of a day ! The 
beginning of another period of men of mortal nice: — the 
demon shall not receive you as his lot, but yon shall choose 
the demon : he who draws the first, let him first make choice 
of a life, to which he must of necessity mlliere : Virtue is in- 
dependent, of which every one shall jKirtitke, more or less, 
according as ho honours or dishonour-; her : the cause is in 
him who makes the choice, and the Deity i.s blameless; — ^that 
when he ha<l said these thiiy,^ he threw the lots on all of 
them, and that each took up the one which fell liesido him, 
except himself, for he was not permitted ; and that when each 
had taken it, he, knew what number he ha<l drawn ; — that 
after this he placed on the *gf<)und hufoi-e them the m^els of 
lives, many more than those w'c see at present ; — and that 
they were all various, — ^for tlicre w’cre lives 6f all sorts of 
animals, and human lives of every kind ; — and that among 
theCiO there were tyrannies also, some of them {>erpetual, and 
others dcst^yod in the midst of their •rreatness, and ending 
in poverty, banishment, and want. That there were also 
lives of renowned men, some for their a])pcarance ns to beauty, 
strength, and agility^gji^d others for their <Ieiicent, and the 
virtues of their ancestors. There were tlie lives of renou(ned 
women in^e some manner. But that there was no disposi- 
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tion of aoul among these models, because of necessity, on 
choosing a different life, it becomes different itself. As to 
other things, riches and poverty, sickness and health, they 
were mixed with one another, and some were in a middfe 
station between these. 

There then, as it seems, friend Glaucon, is the whole danger 
of man. And hence this of all things is most to be attended 
to, how each of us, omitting other studies, is to become an 
inquirer and learner in this study, in order to be able to 
learn and find out who will make him expert and intelligent 
to discern a^ good life, and a bad ; and to choose everywhere, 
and at alUtimes the best of what is possible, considering all 
tliat we have mentioned, both compounded and separated 
from one another, what they are with respect to the virtue of 
life ^ and to understand what good or evil beauty produces 
when mixed with poverty, or riches, and with this or the 
other habit of soul; and what is efiected by noble and 
ignoble descent, by privacy, and by public station, by 
strength and weakness, docility and indocility, and every- 
thing else of the kind which naturally pertains to the 
soul, and likewise of what is acquired, when blended one 
with another, so as to be able from all these things to com* 
pute, and, having an eye to the nature of the soul, to com- 
prehend both the worse and the better life, pronouncing that 
to be the worse which shall lead the soul to become more 
unjust, and that to be tho hotter life wKich shall lead it to 
become more just, and to dinittiss every other consideration : 
—for we^ have seen, that in life, and in death, this is the 
best choice. It is necessary, therefore, that a man should 
liave this opinion firm as an adamant in him, when he 
departs to Hades, that there also he may be unmoved by 
riches, or an^ such evils, and may not, falling into tyrannies, 
and other such practices, do many and incurable mischiefs, 
and himself suffer still greater : but may know how to choose 
always the middle life, as to these things, and tp shunuie 
extremsB on either hand, both in this life as far as is pos* 

able, and in the whole future. For thus •man becomes 
happy. 

Chap. XVI.— -At that time, ther^<;^, the ir'^ssenger from 
^e other wwld further told how that the prophet speme thds ; 
Even to him who comes last, if he chooses with4§taidgment| 
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and lives connstently, there is prepared a desimble life ; 
not bad. Let neither him who is first he negligent in his 
cihoioe, not let him who is last despair. He said, that when 
the prophet had spoken these things, the first who drew a lot 
ran instantly and chose the greatest tyranny, but throngh 
folly and iusatiableness had not sufficiently examined all 
things on making his choice, but was ignorant that in this 
life there was this destiny, the devouring of his own chil- 
dren, and other evils; and that afterwards, when he had 
considered it at leisure, he wailed and lamented his choice, 
not having observed the admonitions of the prophet above 
mentioned ; — ^inasmuch as he did not accuse himself as the 
author of his misfortunes, but fortune and the demons, and 
everything rather tiian himself. He added, that he was one of 
those who came from heaven, who had in bis former life lived 
in a regulated republic, and bad been virtuous by custom 
without philosophy ; and that, in short, among these there 
wore not a few who came from heaven, as being unexercised 
in trials ; but most of those who came from earth, as they 
bad endured hardships themselves, and had seen others in 
hardships, did not precipitately make their choice. And 
hence, and through the fortune of the lot, to most souls there 
was an exchange of good and evil things. Since, if one 
should always, whenever ho comes into ^his life, soundly 
philosophize, and the lot of election should not fall on him the 
very last, it would seem, from what has been told ns from 
thence, that ho shall bo happy mot only here, but when he goes 
hence, and his journey hither back again shall not be earthy, 
and rugged, but smooth and heavenly. This cpectade, he 
said, was worthy to behold, in what manner the several souls 
made choice of their lives \ for it was pitiful’and ridiculous 
and wonderful to behold, as each for the mo^t part chose 
according to the habit of his former life; for he alleged, 
that he saw the soul which was formerly the soul of Orpheus 
mfking choice of the life of a swan, through hatred of woman- 
kind, being unwilling to be bom of woman on accoutft of the 
death he snfiered frtm them. He saw likewise the soul oi 
Thamyris malcing choice of the life of a nightingale. Ana 
he saw also a swan tmS^ing to the choice of hiftnan life ; and 
other musical animals in a similar manner, as is likely ;-^nd 
he saw a^ one soul, while making its choice, choosing the lif 
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of a lion ; and it was the soul of Telamonian Ajax, unwillbg 
to become a man, because it recollected the jud^ent ^ren 
with reference to the armour ; — ^that he then saw the soul of 
Agamemnon, which, in hatred also of the human kind, through 
his misfortunes, exchanged it for the life of an eagle : i^nd 
that the soul of Atalante, choosing her lot amidst the rest, 
and, having attentiTelj observed the great honours paid 
to an athletic man, was unable to pass by this lot, but took it. 
Next to this, he saw the soul of Cpeus the Panopean going 
into the nature of a skilful workwoman ; and that far off, 
among the last, ho saw the soul of the buffoon Thersites 
assuming •the ape. And that by chance he saw the soul 
of XTlysses, who had drawn its lot last of all, going to 
make its choice : that in remembrance of its former toils, 
and tired of ambition, it went about a long time seeking 
the life of a private man of no business, and with diffi- 
culty found it lying somewhere, neglected by the rest. 
And that on seeing this life, it said, that it would have made 
the same choice even if it had obtained the first lot, — and 
joyfully chose it. That in like manner the souls of wild 
beasts went into men, and men again into beasts : the unjust 
chan^ng into wild beasts, and the just into tame ; and that 
they were blended by aU sorts of mixtures. After, therefore^ 
all the souls had chosen their lives according as they drew 
their lots, they all went in order to Lachesis, and that she 
gave to every one the demon he ciiose, and sent him along 
with him to be the guardian ol his life, and the accomplisher 
of what he had chosen. — ^That, first of all, he conducts the 
soul to Clotho, to ratify under her hand, and by the whirl of 
the vortex of her'spindle, the destiny it had chosen by lot : 
and, after being with her, he leads it back again to the spin- 
ning of Atropos, who makes the destinies irreversible. And that 
from hence they proceed directly under the throne of Neces- 
sity ; and that, after he liad passed by it^ as all the o&eis 
pass^ they of them marched into the plain of Ijdthe 
amidsf^lrefidfol heat and scorching, for he said that it is void 
of trees and everything that the earth produq^s ; — ^that when 
night came on, they encamped beside the river Ar'ielete^ whose 
water no velral contains. — Of this\-.ater all them must 
ne ce ss ar ily drink a certain quantity, and such as are not kept 
by prudence drink more than they ought, add that who from 
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time to time drinks foigets erej^hing. — And, after they were 
laid asleep, and midnight was approaching, there was thunder, 
and an earthquake, and they were thence on a sudden carried 
upwards, some one way, and some another, approaching to 
generation like stars. And he himself was forbidden to drink 
of the water. Where, however, and in what manner, he came 
into his body, he was entirely ignorant ; but, suddenly look- 
ing up in the morning, he saw himself already laid on the 
funeral pile. And this fable, Glaucon, has been preserved, 
and is not lost, and it will preserve us, too, if we be per- 
suaded thereby, for thus we shall happily pass over the river 
Lethe, and sh^ not {lollute our souls. » 

But if the company will be persuaded by me ; considering 
the soul to be immor^, aud able to bear all evil and good, 
we shall always persevere in the road which leads upwards, 
and shall by ^ means pursue justice in unison with prudence, 
that so we may be friends both to ourselves and the gods, 
both whilst w'e remain here, and when we afterwards receive 
its rewards, like victors assembled together ; and so, both 
here, and in that journey of a thousand years, which we have 
described, we shall be ha2>py. 


THE END OF THE TENTH AND LAST BOOK OF THE BBPUBUO. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE TIJIJIUS. 


Thb following Dialogue, tohich cwnprisea the detailed eeoluHon 
of the physical or cotmowgical doctrines, of Plato^ is supposed to 
have taken place on the day following that on which Socrates had 
been discussing with the same party tlic nature of an ideal or pat* 
tern Republic ; and there is so far an internal connexion between 
the two dialogues, tliat both will be found to contain the same 
doctrines of the Ideas or inai) and the Simmum bonum fviz. 
rh fv in contradistinction to to ytyvofuvov. Comp. Tim. ch, ix.),» 
though presented under difterent aspects, — the former treating 
them in their relation to moral and political peifection, the latter r 
physically and cosmologically, dis])laying the beauty, perfection, j 
and benevolence of the Divine work in the formation of the 
Universe and the oiganizatiou of Man. The dialogue opens with 
a lively conversation on the political notions set forth by Socrates 
(or rather elicited by him from the rest) on the preceding day, 
more especially v^th reh'rcnce to their practicability in real life 
(ch, i. — ^iii.) : — and Critias, to gratify ^crates, introduces the 
narrative of a long interview between Solon and some Egyptian 
priests, about the relative antirpiity ot tlic Grecian and Egyptian 
annals, tlie object of which is jirove, that the state of Atneus, 
in very remote times, corresponded mainly with the picture of a 
perfect republic, as exhibited by Socrates (ch. iv. — ^vii.). The 
subject, however, i^ deemed worthy of still further investigation 
by the different paidiics present ;«and the first turn is unani- 
mously conceded to Timieus, the Pythagorean, on account of his 
profound knowledge of physics and astionomy, who accordingly 
entertains them with a long and learned discourae on the origin 
of tlie Universe and tlie foimation of Man, — Critias followin^;lum 
in the succeeding dialogue called by his name, wherejn het^ to 
show t|||at the men here ideally created (ry Koytf yiyovhrae) by 
Timceui^ and brought into civil training by Socrates in the 
Republic, actually corresponded in character ^h ^he citizens of 
primitive Athens (ch. vii., viii.). 

It is necess&ry to premise, however, urfore we nter Itato any 
analysis of [TinueuB’s discourse, tliat Plato, regarded as a j%- 
sieat tkeoriit, was not so much the propounder et new an^ 
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original Yiews, as a critic and eclecticist, reviewing the various 
systems that had preceded him, opposing what he deemed false 
or vidoi^ and adopting what he thought good and solid in each. 
Now all* the earlier philosophers, whether of Ionia or Maf^a 
Gnecia,had made it their first business to start different theones, 
^ more or less visionary, on the origin of the Universe. Thales 
1 held the primary element to be Ana:^enes and Diogenes 
0 t>, Anaximander a vast cAooff, and Heraclitus firej — ^to whom at 
length succeeded Anaxagoras, the first to recognise a Supreme 
Intelliffence (vot>c) as tlie principle of life and arranger of the 
primitive chaotic atoms (and from whom Plato undoubtedly 
took some of his leading notions). Widely difiering from the 
above, Xenophanes maintained unitjy (t 6 tv)^he Universe^ to be 
iGod ^ — a notion, which elicited from Parmenides the a^eistic 


/ dogma, that, as existence is conceivable, and non-^xistence is not 
1 eo^ cre€Uion is impossible, as it pre-supposes non-existence ; and in j 
this view he was followed by Empedocles, who regarded all J 
things as alike uncreated and indestructible. When such notions j 
were current, it can scarcely be matter for surprise that Heraclitus] 
diould have put foith the doctrine (equally atheistical) of aper^l 
^ .pOueJ fiux, and been followed by the sophist Protagoras, whol] 
\ stated that all hiowUd^e is sensation, and that man is thA ' 
measure of all existing things whatever. And lastly, it was thq 
notion of Pythagoras (with whose views Plato was beyonJ 
all doubt deeply imbued), that fmmhers and music are the prin4 
ciples of the entue universe, and that the w*orld is regulated bu 
numerical harmony With all these confiicJng views befow 
him, and having at* the same time a strong internal convicti(» 
of one grand, comprehensive, and intelligent Unity, — ^in othd^ 
woi-ds, God, — Plato at once boldly impugned the doctrine of tr ^ 
Kleatics, tliat the world arouiid was an eternal, immuta \ 
essence ; — ^maintaining, on the other hand, that, as it was s< - 
sible, it must have been produced, and was in fact the necessa r 
result of an effective cause , — tlie work of a rational, inUXligt , 
and beneocient Architect. 

Timffius, thei-efore, in this dialogue, — after stating in lin \e 
that there are two classes of things, the one eternal, eonsi \t 
{jahrSv), and not subject to change ; the other mutable (Odrfpi ), 

g enerated, and liable to decay : ^e former of which is com »- 
efided by intellect, the latter by the senses, — ^broadly ts 
forth the grand doctrine of Theism, that whatever is guner 3 d 
must proceed from some cause, namely God, who formed le 
seusibie universe, the most perfect of things generated, accor ag ) 

* The reader is i^rrrr,'* 'Ibr farther informatioa on ^e pre-Soewe 
thecries of nature, to Stallbanm’s Prolegomena to the Tinuens 1 pp. 48-4 ; 
HM well ns to Introductions to the Protagoras and Tbeceteths, m vol. lof 
this translation. 1 
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to an eternal pattern existing in the Divine Mind (di. ix.). The 
whole, indeed, was the work of the Creator's goodness ; and the 
universe itself likewise was vezy^ goo^ — as it were, an ensouled, 
rational, living being, — perfect in unitr, and composed of four 
elements indissolubly united,— earth and a^ and water, — ^ito 

shwe being that of a perfect sphere moving in a circular orbit, 
ana its soiH emanating from its abode in the centre to all the 
other parts, including even the external surface, — ^in fine, it 
came forth from its Maker deficient in no single respect, **a 
blessed Grod” (ch. x. — ^xii.). 

He next proceeds to unfold the nature and structure of t^ 
Universe in its several parts. And first, he assdmes it to consist 
of two parts,— one eternal and fixed, because related to the world 
of iatelleftt ; the other corporeal, mutable, and capable of divi- 
sion, — ^both of which are so united on the principles of number 
and music, as to produce a happy and well-settlea harmony both 
in structure and motion. This universal soul, moreover, per- 
vades even the distant orbits of the fixed stars and planets, all 
of which depend for their life and circular motion on the otemal 
and constant principles of number and harmony, — the fixed 
t stars moving toettward on the eternal principle of sameness, the 
planets ecutuHurd on that of mutability and difference (ch. xii.). 
But in connexion with this soul, the universe possesses also a 
material body, whereby it becomes cognizant of material thin^ 
— ^the subjects of opinion and persuasion, as well as of the abs- 
tract truths that form the groundwork of reasoning and science 

i ch. xiiL).* Neat came the creation of ftinc, which was effected 
>y the formation of the sun, moon, and five plane^ whose 
motion, particularly that of the first, creates, determine^ and 
watches over, the several divisions of days and nights, months 
and perfect years (ch. xiv.). * The form and motions of &e 
world thus once. arranged, the Creator proceeds to people it with 
living beingi^— first, the heavenly gods (t. c. the stars and other 
« 

* Plato, in eh. zziii. designates maitat as the reerptaele, and, as It wen, 
the nurse ^iirodox^v, olov riGfitniv) of all prodactfon ; while God, on tho 
other band,— the sum of all ideas, — is the Father and fashioner of the 
Universe. In bh. zzvi. also, it is described as one and the same with 
space, which famishes a place for all generated things. This principle of 
nature, therefore, is without form, — ^witbout aa ideat and it is only irktha 
produetions of the creative energy and the all-susceptible nayire, — thsX is, 
in the sop of the father and mother,— that then is form and determinate 
id' a. This is clearly laid down in ch. zziv. ; aad Kitter aeeordingly veiy 
rightly observes : — “ Matter is nothing more than the condition of au 
human existence, wbieh, however, is a necessary conditi n, and so eaasea 
the nefttraf itsel{ to appear as tuceuaryi w|^eas the shace received from 
the good is that which under this condition eomes intr> ueing and bap Its 
actiial ezistenep in natun.” — fUitter, ii. p. 341, eompared mth eh. xliil. 
of this Dialogue.) 
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celestial oodies) ; secondly, airy and winged creatures ; thlrdlv, 
those living in the water ; and lastly, tliose moving on the eartn. 
The stars, mdeed, are termed a race of heavenly gods, yet gene- 
rated and visible, endowed vnth fiery, sphencm^ bodies^ and 
called immortal, as not being subject to dissolution or decay 
(chi XV.) ; but whether the earth itself is, like the other bodies, 
to be considered an ensouled, generated god, and whether at rest 
or in motion, is not exactly certain. 

Next follows a narrative, almost purely mythical, of the foiv 
mation of the mortal races of animals (ch. xvi. — ^xviii.), which 
the Supreme himself does not deign personally to create, but 
commits that task to the lower god^ reserving only the office of 
imparting to these new creatures whatever was to be immortal 
in their constitution. A like number of these perishable animals 
is assigned to each of the stars ; and the first birth being the same 
in all, — ^that of the human male ; nor was it till after a fixed 
period, that the female and all other animals, — ^beasts, fishes, and 
birds, — ^issued from 'this mortal form. Of this being, Man, con- 
sisting, like the universe, of body and soul mysteriously con- 
joined, Timsus next gives a detailed description, beginning with 
the head, which contains the leading organs of sense (ch. xix., 
XX.) ; and he then diverges into a long investigation of the 
elements of earthly bodies, particularly as respects thmr geo- 
metric forms, as well also, as of their various affections, viz. 
motion or rest, heat or cold, heaviness or lightness, smell, 
colour, &c.', the discussion of which must necessarily precede 
any satisfacto^ account of the intellectual tfnd physical man 
(ch. xxi. — ^xlii.). Man, he proceeds to observe, is composed of 
a corruptible body enshrining an immortal soul ; but besides 
tills, he possesses an inferior sort of soul, whereby he becomes 
cognizant of tiie various passiohs and emotions, viz., pleasure 
and pain, hope, fear, anger, desire, &c. ; and aU the parts of 
his body are composed with wonderful skill, and yet Kept in 
constant subjection to the dominance of reason and intel- 
lect : — and he now parenthetically intimates the existence of 
two sots of causes, — ^the divine and neceswify, — as constantly 
operating together ; of the former of which we can gun only a 
very imperfect knowledge (though for our happiness^ sake we 
sliould ever aspire thereto), while the latter we would investigate 
for*^e sake of ^ting at the former (ch. xliii.). 

Next Buccew separate and particular (though socnewhat 
fianciful) descriptions of the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, spleen, 
intestin^ spinM marrow and brain, skull and bon^ liga- 
ments and tendons, muscles and flei^ the neryes round the 
hea^ teeth, ton^e, lips, hair, skin, pores, &o. &o., all of 
which^ are, kept m healthy action by the united operatioir of 
fbe alimentaiy and respiratory systems (ch. xliv.r— Ixii.),— the 
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object of the whole of these speculations being to show the 
existence of design and the adaptation of means to ends through- 
out the work of creation. Now the regular, unimpeded, action 
of all these organs and component parts constitutes bodily 
health ; whereas the disordci^s and decay of the component 
elements of life are either productive of disease or else slowly 
bring on old age and bodily decay (ch. Ixii.). Then follow 
some curious details respecting the disca^s of the body, M’hich 
are ascribed to many various causes, mostly fanciful, — some 
few only real, fonned on a knowledge of the human frame 
(ch. Ixiii. — Ixviii.). Far more important, however, and far 
more severe, are the diseases of the soul ; and these are assigned 
to two causes, — first, bodily iiifirniity, and secondly, impiuper 
training. It being a vulgar error to suppose that any one is 
willingly evil. The great, and indeed only disease of the souL 
is madness, which assumes two forms, — madness (fjLavta)^ and 
folly or idiocy (dgaOia), both caused by the unhealtiiy predomi- 
nance of the animal passions over tlie reason and conscience. 
Great care must therefoi’e be oi>served constantly to maintain 
the mcnif sana in corpore sano^ to attend diligently to both, with- 
out neglecting either, — to fonn the body by constant and suitable 
exercise as well as strict temperance, and to cultivate the soul by 
engaging the intellect in the contemplation of divine things and 
eternal truths including those heavenly revolutions wiUi which 
the human soul also has a close relation and harmony (ch. Ixix. 
— ^Ixxi.). 

The concluding^ chapters of the dialr)gue comprise some ob- 
servations on the origin of the lower animals, from which 
it appears that Plato entcriaiiied the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls; for he tfiijiks it probable that 
those who have lived unrightc'Ausly and cfieniinately will, at 
their second birth, be changed into women, — those of both 
S5xes who have lived innocently but frivolously, foolishly be- 
lieving that heavenly things could be seen bv nioi*tjil eye, being 
changed into bu*ds of the air; tllose, thirdly, who have been 
totally cstmnTOd from philosophy, into beasts of the earth ; and 
those, fourth!^, wdio are to the last degree foolish and ignorant^ 
becoming mere fishes, creatures of tlie water, to whom the gods 
that formed them have denied even tlie privilege of breatl^ng 
a thin and pure atmosphere (ch. Ixxii., Ixxiii., con^iurod with 
ch. xvijg^ whei-e he touches, though more briefly, on the same 
nhilosophic dogma). Lastly, the whole dPlalogiie concludes with 
a brief, but elegant summary of tlie great doctrine, of which the 
philosopher hy exhibited throughout it so many satisfactory 
proofs, — that ^fhis world, which comprises and is filled’ wjtn 
all kinds of. living beings, both mortal and immortal, thus 
becomes a visible animal embracing visible natures, — an image 
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of the great Intelligence^ — a sensible TOd, — ^the greatest and best^ 
tlie fairest and most perfect^ — ^this the one and only b^otten 
Ubiverse.” 

Such is a succinct account of the leading ailments of the 
Timsus, which, both as respects lanraa^ and deep philoso- 
phic matter, is by far the most difficult of any of Plato’s 
dialoraes, — ^there being many passes in it, which still .in fact 
puzzm even the most ingenious of its commentators. The reader 
who would seek further information than, can lie affi)rded within 
the limits of a translation, is referred to Tiedemann’s Introduc- 
tions to the Platonic Dialogues, to Stallbaum’s Prolegomena and 
notes to his edition of the Timscus, to Ritter’s i-emarks on the 
physical doctrines of Plato (vol. ii. pp. 338 — 384), and, abovo 
all, to the valuable notes and dissertations in Martib’s EtuduA 
w Jtf Tm^e de Platen^ 2 vols. 8«ro. 1842. 
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SOCRATES, TISOBUS, CRITIAS, HERMOCRATES. 

I. — Soo. One, two, three : — but where, dear Timseus, is that 
fourth of us who yesterday wei'e your guests, but are enter- 
tainers now ? 

Tim. Some illness has be&llcn him, Socrates ; for he would 
not willingly have missed such a meeting as the present. 

Soo. It is your business, then, of yourseli^ and [that of] 
these present, to fill up the jilacc of the absent guest. 

Tim. Quite so, Socrates ; and, as far as we can, we will 
not fiiil to do so ^ for it would be unjust for the rest of us, 
whom you yesterday so handsomely entertained, not to treat 
you with readiness in return. 

Soo. Do yon recollect, then, the magnitude and nature of 
the things on which 1 chargcd*you to sjieak ? 

Tim. Some, indeed, w'c do recollect; but what we do not, 
you, who were present, can recal to our memory ; or rather, 
if it be not too i^ich trouble, oi^ce more briefiy run over the 
whole from the beginning, that it may bo the more firmly esta- 
blished in our minds. 

Soc. Be it so. The sum of yesterday's discussion re 
specting a republic was, what form 1 thought the best, and of 
what sort of men it should be composed. 

Tim# And indeed, Socrates, all that yon said was quite 
according to our mind. 

Soo. Did we not in the first place separate the class of 
husbandmen, ^d ever so many other lEutificeih, from that of 
those who fight in defence of the state ? 

Tim. Yes. 
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& 0 . And when we had assigned to ereiy one that single 
employment whicli was suited to his own nature, and had 
prescribed to each his particiilar art, we hade the military 
caste confine themselves to the simple duty of protecting the 
Btat9 from the hostile incursions both of internal and external 
foes ; — ^mildly to administer justice to their subjects, us being 
naturally friends, but fiercely to combat with such foes as 
might fw in their way. ' 

Tim. Quite so, of course. 

Soc. We asserted, I think, that the souls of the guardians 
should be naturally high-spirited, and at the same time 
remarkably philosophic, so as to enable them towands either 
friends or foes res]>ectivcly to be gentle or severe. 

Tim. You did so. 

Soo. But what about their training? Did we not say 
that they ought to bo iiistriictod in gymnastic exercises, 
music, and other suitable branches of science ? 

Tim. Yes. 

jSoc. With respect at least to those thus trained, it was some* 
how said, that they should regard neither gold nor silver nor 
any such property, as their own private possession, but rather, 
like subordinates, should receive the wages of their guardian- 
ship from those whom they defend and preserve, their rccom- 
])cnse being no more tlian siiiHciciit fur tern]>orate men, and 
that they should siiend their income in common, with a view 
only to mutual subsistence, bestowing their attention wholly 
on virtue, in preference to evdry other jmrsuit. 

Ti.m. This too w:is so stated. 

II. — Soc. Il»‘8pocting w'oiiien, too, we asserted that their 
nature should be aptly conformed to rcseinblc that of men, 
and that they should all engage in common with them, both 
in the duties of War and the other employments, of life. 

Tim. This too you alleged. 

Soc. But what about the procreation of children ? This 
pe&aps ym easily rememher, on account of the novelty of 
the proposal ; for we ordered that marriage-unions at.d chil- 
dren should ba in common to all persons whatsoever, special 
care being taken also that no one should be able to distinguish 
his own children individually, but all considcAr all as their 
kiddred ;,^r(^rding those of an equal ago, and jn the prime 
of life^ as their brothers and sisters, — those prior to them. 
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and yet farther faaek, aa parents and giaadsires, — and those 
belov them, as their children and grandchildren.* 

Tim. Aye, — ^these things too, in the way yon describe them, 
are easily remembered. 

Soo. That they might at once acquire then the best pos> 
sible natural disposition, I recollect that we decreed that the 
ralers, male and female, whom we placed over the mar- 
riage contract, should secretly contrive, through certain lots, 
that the worthy should assort only witli the worthy, the base 
with the base, — and that no discord might arise* from this 
connexion, we should refer all the blame of the union to 
fortune alene. 

Tim. This, too, we remember. 

Soo. We ordered, moreover, that the children of the goot 
should be properly trained, but those of the bad secretly sent 
to the other part of the state, while of those who are con- 
stantly arriving at manhood, such as are found to be of a 
good lisposition, should be recalled from exile ; those, among 
them, on the contrary, who have proved themsdves unworthy, 
being in their turn banished to the place occupied by those 
just promoted. 

Tim. Just so. 

Soc. Have we^then, sufficiently summed up yesterdays 
discussion ; or do we need anjrthing farther, friend Tinueus, 
that has bmn omitted ? 

Tim. By no means, Socrates ; fur these were the very 
things discussed. ' * 

111. — Soc. Yon shall now be^ some farther details respect- 
ing the republic that we have described, and how 1 feel 
towards it. The febling, then, seejns to mo somewhat similar 
to this, — as if some one, on beholding beautiful animals, 
either wrough^ ’by the graver's art, or really alive, but in 
a state of perfect rest, were to entertain a desire to behold 
them in motion, straggling, as it were, in those exercises whiqji 
seem best suit^ to their bodies. Just the same do 1 feel 
towards 4hat form of state which we hqve described ; for I 
should gladly listen to any one who recited* the story of 
the contests that one state engages in with other o, when it 
ventures beconflngly on war, and exhibits in the: oo]^8e of 

* This subject is considered at some length in the third, fourth, and 

dfth books of the Bepnblio, as well as in the Laws, ▼. 739, b. 

« 
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it a «ondoot worthy of its noitnre and trainiQg, as regards 
both actire eneoanters and verbal negotiations with indivi- 
dual states. On these points, indeed, Critias and Hermo- 
erates, I ion oonsoions of my own in^ility to pndse the men 
and the state according to their desert ; and that I should 
be so incapable is no wonder, as I have formed the sam^ 
opinion respecting the poets both of the past and present 
age ; — ^not that I despise the poet-tribe, but still eveiy one 
must see, that being an imitative race, they most earily and 
in the best manner imitate those things in which they have 
been trained; while, on the contrary, whatever is uncon- 
nected with their training, is hard for them to imitate well 
even in actions, and in words even yet more difficult. And as 
for the tribe of Sophists, I deem them indeed mighty dever, 
both in inultiplying words and many other fine accomplish- 
ments ; yet I foar, as they have no settled abode, bnt wander 
through various cities, and dwell in no aliode of their own, 
they will form false conjectures respecting both philoso- 
phers and politicians, as to the magnitude and nature both of 
the actions which they achieve in war, and of the words they 
employ in their mutual intercourse. The only people remain- 
ing, then, to whom I can apply, arc those of your character ' 
and habit, versed both by nature and training in philosophy 
and political science. For Timacus here of Locris, in Italy, 
which is governed by the best of laws,* being withal not 
inferior to any of his fellow-citizens in wealth and nobility, 
hae in his own state attained to the highest official honours, 
and has likewise in my opinion reached the summit of all 
philosophy. Critias, too, as we all know, is not ignorant of ' 
the particulars that we are^ now mcntioniitg ; — and respecting 
Herinocratos also, we have ample testimony for the belief that 
he is both by nature aud education well suited to all these ' 
pui8aits.t Hence, when I perceived yesterday your great 

^ its code Was formed by Zalcucus, and it was said by the SyraensaDS 
to>the best governed of all ^e Greek cities of Italy. Comp, the Laws, i. 

638. . V 

‘f* Critias was*d man of a generous, vigorous-minded disposition, who 
was so fond of the company of philosophers, that he was said to be 
tSuHrtic friv iv ^iXocd^otc, ^ikdao^og dk iv ISuirtue. «0e was afterwards 
ohe of the thirty tyrants, and Socrates’ most bitter enemy. Hennocrates 
was a cettbrated Syracusan general, several times allnded toby Thneydides 
and Xenophon, and who mi^ a vow to live by rales f sard vdpov 

Zijv t^ikjuvos). 
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anxiety to disonss tbe formation of a repnblio, I waa mndi 
pleased at it, being well aware, that if you pleas^ none oould 
better unfold the euooeesive points for wcnssion inas- 
much ae^ by properly adapting tbe state for warlike puiposea, 
yon would be the only person in the present age who ouald 
supply it with all things becoming its constitution. Having 
spoken, then, in compUance with your request, I now require 
you, in your turn, to comply with mine; and, as a matter of 
course, you have agreed to cany on the discussion among 
yourselves in common and so forthwith repay my hospitality 
with the feast of reasoning. Here^ therefore, am I arrayeid 
for the pulpose, and readiest of all to partake of the promised 
banquet. 

Iv. — H ebm. Aye, truly, Socrates, as Timsous here just 
observed, neither will we lack zeal in fulfilling your desire ; nor 
will we ofi!er any excuse for neglecting it ; tince only yester- 
day, just after leaving this, when we went to the lodpng 
of Critias, where both there and before that on the way 
thither, we discussed this very subject. He here then un- 
folded to us a stoty from ancient toulition, which— -piythee, 
Gritiae^ even now repeat to Socrates, that lie may judge 
whether or not it concerns his demand. 

Cbi. This we must surely do, if agreeable to Timasns, our 
third partner in this discussion. 

Tim. I, for my part, fully consent. 

Gbi. listen now then, Socrates, to a story very strange 
indeed, yet in every respect 1:rue, as it was once related 
by Solon, tbe wisest of the seven Usages of Greece]]. He 
was the kinsman and intimate friend of our great-grand- 
father Dropides, as he himself often tells us in his poems ; 
and he (Dropides) informed our grandfather Critias (as the 
old man himself in turn told us), that this state had for- 
merly achieved great and admirable actions, the knowledge 
of which nevertheless had been lost through lapse of time aid 
the dec^ of mankind, — one act in particular being more illda« 
trious tmm the rest, — in remembiancep of which it were 
fitting, that we should not only return you ttlaiiks, but alsp 
in full assembly hymn forth to tbe godoess our true and just 
acclaim of praise. 

Soo. Well* observed: — but what is this achievement, 
which Critias described as having been not only zelsted' 

r2 
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hj .SdloTi» bnt reijly aooomplished by this state in days* of 
yore ? 

Cm. I will acquaint you with that ancient story^ which I 
indeed received from no mere youth ; for at that time Gritias, 
as * he himself said, was almost ninety years old, and I 
myself about ten ; and it chanced then to be the time of the 
Cureotia, Apaturiorum.* The boys indeed were then going 
through the ceremonies customary with them at this festi- 
val; — ^for our parents proposed prizes for singing verses; 
and therefore a multitude of verses of many poets were 
recited, and many of us especially sang the poems of Solon, 
as being at that time new. Then one of our tribe, whether 
it was his real opinion or he wished to gratify Critias, said he 
thought Solon not only the wisest of men in matters gene- 
rally, but as regards poetry the most noble of all poeta 
On hearing this, the old man (for 1 well remember it) was 
exceedingly pleased, and said, laughing — ‘ If Solon, oh 
Amynandor, had not considered poetry as a mere amusement, 
but made it, as others do, a serious employment, and so com- 
pleted the history which ho had brought from Egypt ; and, 
had not been forced to relinquish it by the seditions and 
numerous other troubles in which he found his country 
involved, I do not think that either Hesic^, Homer, or any 
other poet, would have acquired more distinguished renown.* 

^ And wliat was that story, Critias V asked h^e. ‘ One about 
an action,* replied he, ‘ the greatest and most celebrated, 
which this state ever achieveti ; although, through lapse of 
time and the death of those by whom it was undertaken, its 
&me. has not descended to our own day.* ^ Tell it,* said he, 

* The Apaiuriaf according to Proclus and Snidas, were festivals in 
honour of Dionysos, publicly celebrated for the space of ^hree days ; and 
they were assigned tiiis name, 6i iLwartiv^ that is, on account of the 
d^ption through which Poseidon is reported to have vanquished Xanthus. 
Tne first dav of these festivals was called ddpircia, in which, as the name 
indicates, those of the same tribe feasted toge^er ; and hence (says 
Produs) on this day Kai deiirva sroXXd, splendid banquets and 

much fea^ng took place the second day was called ApdppveiCf ^ 
suerj^ce, because many victims were sacrificed in it; the* victims being 
called dvappiffiara : — the third day, of which Plato speaks in this place, 
waa called icovpiiStrfiCf because on this day covpot, that is, boys or girls, 
were oolkated to have their names registered in their tribe»<^parp£ar ;)— > 
to these some add a fqurth day, which th^ call iirlSia, or the dap qftar* 
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*£Eoni the banning; and aay what that was, which Solon 
asserted as true^ as well as how and from whom he heard 
it* . 

V.-—* In said he^ ‘ in the Ddta, abont the sommit 

of which the streams of the Nile are divided, it the dittiriot 
(ro/udc) sumamed Saitical ; the chief city of which is Sais, 
whence, also' came the king Amasis ; and it had a presiding 
divinity, whose name is in the Egy|itian tongue N^th^ which 
they say corresponds with the Greek Athena s and the 
people profess to be groat friends of the* Athenians, and 
united with them in a sort of close alliance. Solon said 
that on hie arrival thither, ho was very honourably received ; 
and, especially, on his inquiring about ancient affairs of those 
priests who possessed superior knowledge in such matters, he 
perceived that neither himself nor any one of the Greeks (so 
to speak) had any antiquarian knowledge at all. And once 
on a time desirous of inducing them to narrate their ancient 
stories, he undertook to describe those events which had for- 
merly happened among us in days of yore, — ^those about the 
first Pboroneus and Niobe, and again after the deluge of 
Dencalion and Pyrrha (as described by the mythologists), 
tether with their posterity, paying due attention to the dif- 
fisrent ages in whiph these events are said to have occurred ; 
>-H>n which one of their extremely ancient priests exclaimed, 
"Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, and aged 
Greek ^ere is none.” Solon, on hearing this, replied, " How 
can yon say this ? ” To whom ttie priest, " You are all youths 
in intelligence; for you hold no ancient opinions derived 
from remote tradition, nor any system of discipline that can 
boast of a hoary old age : — and the cause of this is the mul- 
titude and variety of destrnctions that have been and will be 
undergone by^he human race, the greater indeed arising from 
fire and water, others of less importance from ten thousand 
other contingencies. The story, for instance, that is curreat 
among you, that Phaeton, the offipring of the Sun, once 
attempting to drive his fiither's chariot, and not l)eing able to 
keep the track observed by his parent, burnt hi> the surface 
of the earth, and perished himself, blasted by lightning, is 
generally re^i^ed as fabulous, but in point of fact it rei'ers 
to a declination (or parallax) of the heavenly bodies iwohing 
round the earth, and indicates that, at certain long intertrak 
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of time, the earth’s sarfaoe is destroyed hy ndghty fires.* 
When this occurs, then those wbo dwell either on moun- 
tains^ or in lofty and dry places, perish in greator numbers 
than those dwelling near rivers, or on the sea-^ore; — 
whereas to ns the Nile is not only our safeguard from all 
other troubles, but libeiu>tes and preserves us also from Uiis 
in particular ; — and again when the gods, to purify the earth, 
deluge its surface with water, then the her^men and shep- 
herds on the mountains are preserved in safety, while the 
inhabitants of your cities aro hurried away to the sea, by the 
iinpetnosity of the rivers. *In this our country, on the other 
hand, the waters neither then fell, nor ever have fallen from 
above upon the plains, but on the contrary are naturally 
driven upwards from the earth’s interior : — and to these causes 
it is owing, that the most ancient things are said to be here 
preserved. The truth is, however, that in all places where 
there is neither intense cold nor immoderate heat, the race of 
man is always found to exist, sometimes in less, sometimes in 
greater number. And all the noble, great, or otherwise dis- 
tinguished achievements, performed either by ourselves, or by 
you, or elsewhere, of which we have heard the report, — all 
these have been engraven in our temples in very remote times, 
and preserved to the present day; while,, on the contrary, 
with you and all other nations, they are only just committM 
to writing, and all other modes of transmission which states 
require, — when agiiin, at the usual period, a current from 
heaven rushes on them like a^pestilence, and leaves the sur- 
vivors among you both destitute of literary attainments and 
unacqnunted with music; — and thus you become young 
again, as at first, knowing nothing of tne events of ancient 
times, either in our country or yours. As for the transactions, 
indeed, -Solon, which you have just related from your anti- 

E ’ties^ they differ hut little from puerile &bles : — for in the 
t place you only mention one deluge of the earth, whereas 
re had' been many before ; and in the next place you are 
unacquainted with that most noble and excellent raedtof men, 
who once inhabited your country, from whom you and your 
whole present state are descended, though on^ a small rem- 

«* It was the opiiuon of Heraditos and many of the old philoaophen, 
ihatthe euth wow be periodically destroyed by fire or water. The notion 
waa borrowed, perhaps, from the Egyptians. (Comp. Herod. iL oh. 142.) 
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nant of tibia admirable people ia now zemainiog,— >jonr 
ignorttnoe in tbia matter Teaalting from the fact that their 
poaterity for many generationa died withont the power of speech 
throngfa the medium of letters ;* for long before the chief 
deluge^ a miy of Athenians existed, regnlatM by the best laws 
botii in mifitaiy and all other matters, whose noble deeds and 
myil institntiona are said to have been the most excellent of 
all that we have heard to exist under heaven." 

Solon, on bearing this, expressed his admiration, and 
exhibited the most ardent desire, entreating the priests to 
relate to him accurately and in order the whole histoiy of his 
ancient feDow-oitiaens. And then one of the priests replied, 
** I have no objection, Solon ; and for your sake, and that of 
your dty, I will relate the whole, and more psirticularly on 
account of that goddess, to whom is assigned the guardian- 
ship both of your state and ours, and by whom Imth have 
been founded and fostered ; yours indeed having a priority 
over ours of a thousand years, from having received its 
origin from Hepbasstus and the Earth ; and &e annals even 
of our own city QSai83 have been preserved eight thousand 
years in our sacred writings. I will briefly describe, then, 
Uie laws and more illustrious actions of those states which 
have existed nine thousand years ; and when we are more at 
leisure, we will take the sacred writings themselves, and re- 
count an exact history of every particular. 

* ** Now, consider the laws of (hese people, as compared with 
those prevailing here; for you will find here even at the 
present day man^ examples of institutions that formerly 
existed in your cily. First of all, the priests passed their 
life separate from all the rest ; %nd next, the artificers so 
exercised their crafts, that each followed his own employ- 
ment without mingling with any other class of workmen. 
The ,same method was likewise adopted with shepherds, hun- 
ters, and husbandmen. The soldiers, too, you will find, wete 
separated from other kinds of men, and were enjoined by the 
laws toiftngage in nothing but war. ’ The armour, too, which 
each dbiployed, such as shields and darts, 'rp^iembled tlmt 
which we useA first of all the Asiatics, — ^the l^^ddess in those 
places, as she ud to yon, first pointing out their use. Again, 

* Or. ypAftfuim rtX«vrS*> d^<!wovc,wliidi can onljrbepanpSrastioallj 
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with zespeot to wisdom, yon may peroeize what attention the 
law paid to it even from the first, as likewise to all that 
respects the universe, inolnding even divination and medicine, 
that conduces to the preservation of health ; and from these^ 
which are divine tlungs, the inquiiy proceeds^ to human 
affiuis and all other branches of learning therewith* connected. 
Such then was the principle of distribution and arrangement 
on which the goddess first founded and established your state^ 
choosing for that purpose the place in which you were born ; 
because she foresaw that from its excellent tomperatnre, the 
re^on would produce men of the most consummate wisdom ; 
and, the goddess, of oonrse, being a lover both bf wisdom 
and war, sdeoted a spot likely to produce men most resem- 
bling herself ; and fixed on this first as their settled abode. 
Yon proceed^ to settle, then, under the protection of such 
like laws, and what is more, under good government, sur- 
passing all men likewise in every virtue, as becomes the 
descendants and disciples of the gods. 

‘ ** Many and mighty deeds of your state, then, are here 
recorded in writing Qn our sacred recordB,^ and call forth 
onr admiration ; nevertheless there is one in particular, which 
in magnitude and valour surpasses them all ; — for these writ- 
ings relate what a prodigious force your city once overcame, 
when a mighty warlike power, rushing from the Atlantic sea, 
spread itself with hostile fury over all Europe and Asia. 
That sea indeed was then ^ navigable, and had an island 
fronting that mouth which you in your tongue call the Pillars 
of 'Hercules; and this isLwd was larger than Libya and 
Asia put together ; and there was a passage hence for travellers 
of that day to the rest of the islands, as* well as from those 
islands to the whole opposite continent that snrrounda that 
the real sea. For as respects what is within the month here 
mentioned, it appears to be a bay with a kind of narrow 
entrance; and that sea is indeed a true sea, and the land 
that entirely surrounds it may truly and most correctly be 
called'a continent, du this Atlantic island, then, wrfh formed 
a powerful leSgue of kings, who subdued the entire lisland, 
together with many others, and parts also of the continent ; 
l]{pside8 which they subjected to their role tlie inland parts 
of Libji^ as far as E^^t, and Europe also, as fo V 
Tyrrhenia. The whole of tl^ &roe^ then, being collected in 
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a powerful lea^e, undertook at one blow to enalaTo both jour 
oountiy and onra, and all the land besides that lies within the 
month. This was the period, Solon, when the power of your 
state was universally odebrated for its virtue and strength 
for, surpassing all others both in magnanimity and miliiaiy 
skill, sometimes taking 'the lead of the Greek nation, at 
others left to itself by the defection of the rest, and brought 
into the most extreme danger, it still prevailed, raised the 
trophy over its assailants, kept from slavery those not as yet 
enuaved, insured likewise the most ample liberty for all of ns 
without exception who dwell within the Pillars of Hercules. 
Subsequently^ however, through violent earthqnakes and 
deluges which brought desolation in a single day and night, 
the whole of your warlike race * was at once merged nnder 
the earth ; and the Atlantic island itself was plunged beneath 
the sea, and entirely disappeared ; — whence even now that sea 
is neither navigable nor to be traced out, being blocked 
up by the great depth of mudt which the subsiding island 
produced." 

Vll. — ^The above, O Socrates, is the sum of what the elder 
Giitias repeated from the narration of Solon : — and when 
yesterday you were- discoursing about a republic and the 
citizens composinj^ it, 1 was reminded to my surprise of what 
I have now mentioued ; for I perceived how divinely, as it 
were, by a kind of good luck, and without wandering from 
the mark, you in most resects coincided with Solon's state- 
ment. Still I was un-wilfing *to disclose these particulars 
immediately ; since, from the long lapse of time since I first 
heard them, I did not remember them with sufficient accu- 
ra^ [for repetitiofi^* I considei;pd, therefore, that I ought, 
before relating it, first of all to rehearse the whole diligently 
to myself, ^d this was why 1 yesterday speedily complieid 

* ri ir«ra' i/iZv So reads StaQbaam, on the aathoritjr ^ 

sereral MSS., the old reading being irap’ d/u9r, which is stained oy 
Bekker. 

'(■ Gi^wiiXoC tdpra /3a0£oc iftvroSitv bvroc. old reading Is 
SareAfexloc. - We hare here followed Bekker's emedAai-ion. 

t The. whole of the story abont ihf AUantio ides, so innch canraswd 
by the erides, is so improbable and so at variance with che geognphicel 
knowledge of the Greeks, even in Plato’s time, that it can otHaao oAi- 
aidersd as a mere myth. See Martin’s admirable remarks, BMnet tar U 
21Ms. 
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with yoar d^ands^ obnoeiTingy as is most important in soeh 
matterSi that we ought uot to lack ability to present a dis- 
dourse suited to the object in view. Hence was it, as Her- 
moorates here observecl, that as soon as we left here yester* 
day, I brought up the subject before my friends here, in order 
to refresh my memory ; and by afterwards meditating on it 
at night, I acquired nearly a complete recollection of the 
whole story. According to the proverb, indeed, what we 
learn in childhood takes a wonderful hold on the memory : 
—tor with respect to myself, for instance, I am not certain 
that I could recall the whole of yesterday's discourse, though 
I should be very much astonished if anything that I had 
heard a very long time ago were to escape my remembrance. 
What I then heard, indeed, was listened to with great pleasure 
and delight ; and the old man very readily recounted it, even 
when I frequently asked for a repetition ; and thus the story 
became like the brands of indelible writing fixed in my 
memory. Well then, as soon as it was day I repeated the 
narrative to my friends, that they might aid^me in fairly 
recounting my stoiy. Now, therefore, as respects the object 
of all that hu been said, Socrates, I am prepared to relate, 
not only the general heads, but the particulars also of all that 
I heard. As for the citizens and state wl^ch you described 
to us yesterday acr in a fable, we will now convert it into a 
reality, and consider the state established by yon as no other 
than this [of Athens,]} and the citizens which you described 
as no other than those real Ancestors of ours, alluded to by 
the Elgyptiap priests. Indeed they will harmonize in every 
respect ; and we shall not be far from the mark * in assert* 
ing that your citizens are .the very people who existed at 
that time. Each taking our share then in this discussion, 
we will try our utmost to bestow suitable atitention to the 
task that yon have assigned us. It is requisite therefore 
I||L consider, O Socrates, whether this narrative answers our 
purpose,i*or we should seek some other in its stead. 

Sioo. And what other, O Critias, can we receive i^, prefer- 
ence to this^ which, from its affinity, is extremely ^^itable 
to the festival of the goddess, and ‘has the all>imporiant merit 

** Gr. obg ArairSit^a, lilt, we ehall not etng ont iff rims. Tbo old 
reading iadruvopeda, which is ontrenelatahle. 

t Gr. fl card »oSv 6 Xdyoc o£re(. 
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of being not a conninglj devieed fable, bat a true bistory? 
It is imposrihle^ tfaer^ore, to say, bow and whence, if we 
abandon yoar narrative, we shonfd find anothet more suit- 
able. We cannot; but must acknowledge that you have 
been happy in your narration ; and, as for me, after 'my 
discourse of yesterday, I will now rest, and be in my turn a 
listener. 

YIII. — Out. Consider then, Socrates, the arrangement of 
this banquet, of yours, how we settled it. For we think it 
right that Timiens, who is the most astronomical of us all, 
and has bestowed much pains in acquainting himself with 
the nature of the universe, should be the first to discourse 
to us, beginning fnim the creation of the world, and ending 
with the nature of men ; — and also tliat I after him, re- 
ceiving from him, as it were, the men' which htfve been 
ideally produced — ^an<l some of them, too, excellently educated 
by you, — should introduce them among us here, according to 
the wo^ and law of Solon, as to prr»pcr judges, and make them 
members of^his city ; as lieing really those very Athenians 
of bygone days, which were described as unknown to us 
in the report of the sacred writings ; — and so, in future, we 
will treat them in our discourse as citizens and Athenians. 

800. I am no^, it seems, to bo ])lentifully and splendidly 
entertained in my turn with a banquet of arguments : — ^it is for 
you, then, O Timteiis, to l)egin the discourse, having first of 
all invoked the gods uccordiiig to the usual custom. 

Tim. Well, Socrates, this at any rate is true, — that 
those who have even tiic least share of wisdom, always 
invoke the deity on entering every undertaking, whether 
small or great; and so we likewise (unless we be in every 
respect unwise) who are now about to speak concerning the 
universe, whether it be generated or without generation, sliall 
(if we be not very unwise) make it our first duty to invoke 
the gods and goddesses, and pray that what we speak may be 
first of all pleasing to them, and also in consistence* with onrw 
selves^ And as respects the invocation lof the gods, so have 
I aot^ for myself; while as respects onrsAvos, we most 
lead yon by tliat way which you may most easily nnder- 
stan^ ami whfbli will best enable me to explain my meaning 
about the proposed subjects of discusrion. w ■ 

IX. — think we eughi^ in the first plaos^ to define wbat 
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tbftt is which ia evar-Mfutanty and has no generation; 

I and what that ia which is m a state of generation or be> 
coming, but never really is. The former of these, indeed, 
which is apprehended by reflection united with reason, always 
subisists according to sameness ;* — awhile the latter is per- 
ceived by opinion united with irrational perception ; since 
it subsists in a state of generation and corruption, and 
never really is. And, again, whatever is generate is neces- 
sarily generated from a certain cause ; for it is wholly impos- 
sible that anything should be generated without a cause. 
An artificer, therefore, of anything, if he looks to that 
which always subsists according to sameness, and "from this 
as a sort of pattern, works out the form and nature of his 
work, he must thus, necessarily, produce something wholly 
beautiful : — but where he employs for his pattern only what 
is generated, it cannot be beautiful. 

Let this universe then be called heaven^ or Ms worlds or by 
any other name that it usually receives ; and let us^ in the 
firrt place, consider respecting it, what ought ^ he invea* 
tigated at the very outset of our proposed inquiry about the 
universe, — ^whether it always existed, having no beginning, 
or was generated, beginning from some certain commence- 
ment. It is generate ; — ^for this universe' is palpable, and 
has a body ; and all such things are perceptible («. e. are 
to be apprehended by the senses) ; and things perceptible 
being apprehended by opinioi^ in conjunction with perception, 
appear to be in a state of becoming, and subject to genera- 
tion. - Again, with reference to what exists^ it must neces- 
sarily have arisen from some cause. ^ 

To discover then the Crvator and Father of this nniverse, 
as well as his work, is indeed difficult ; and when discovered, 
it is impossible to reveal him to mankind at large. And this 
too, we must consider respecting him, according to which of 
tT'o patterns he modelled the world ; whether with reference 
to one sutwisting ever in a state of sameness and similarly 
afieoted, or with reference to one that is only generaW. If 
this world tb^ is beautiful and its artificer good, ml evi- 

* The terms rabTir—^iLnfoVf ZfUHav—iv6fUMnrt ^ oonatantly met 
irfth in Ais dialogue, express etemat eonstanejf, as oontrqpted with muta- 
aUfyi ud they are fonnd among the ten pairs of opposites which, 
according to the Pythagoreans, oonatitated the slmsnis of the nniverse. 
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denflj looked to ao eternal pattern; but if it be witbont 
beaotj, and wbat it is not lawful to mention, be must have 
looked to one that is ^neratedL It is erident, however, to 
erery one that he looked to one that was eternal ; — ^for the 
universe is the- most beautiful of geneiated things, and -its 
artificer the best of causes. Being thus generate, then, it 
has been firamed according to principles that can be compre- 
hended by 'reason and reflection, and ever abides in same- 
ness of being. This, then, being the case, this world must 
necessarily be the resemblance of something ; — although to 
describe its origin according to nature is the greatest of all 
undertakings. We should distinguish between an image 
and its pattern; just as words are connected with the things 
of which they are the interpreters.: — and so when we speak 
of that which is stable and firm, and mentally intelligible, 
oar language should be in like manner stable and immuta- 
ble, and as fifir as possible unrefutable and immovable, haying 
in this respect no deficiency ; whereas, in speaking concerning 
its image onl^ and as compared to it, we should use probable 
arguments, tnat are in strict analogy thereto. Moreover, 
precisely as essence (or true being) is to generation, so is 
tiiith to faith (or mere conjecture). You must not won- 
der, then, O Sperates, since difi!erent people differ so 
much in opinion about the gods and tho formation of the 
universe, if I should be unable to put forth generally ap- 
proved and scrupulously exact statements on so difiicolt a 
subject ; but oven if wo should only advance reasons not 
less probable than those of others, you should still bo content, 
remembering that both I who am speaking, and you who are 
my judges, possess a common human nature ; and you must 
be satisfied therefore, if my assertions are but probable state- 
ments, and shonld inquire no farther. 

Soo. Capitally well said, Timmus ; and we must proceed 
> wholly as you recommend. As rega^s the prelude then 
your discourse, we wonderfully approve of it : and Aow pro- 
ceed to Ae strain (or main subject) itself. . 

X.— ^IM. Let us declare then on what acconflt the framing 
Artificer settled the formation of this universe.* He was 
good ; and in tUb good, envy is never engendered about anyy , 
thing whatever. Hence, being free from this (envy), bo 
Gr. yivtnv Kai ri way rSdim 
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deflired that all things should m much as possible leseiable 
faints^. Any one, therefore, who receives this as tbe lei^ng 
princ^le of generation and the universe from intelligent 
men, will receive it most correctly. For as the dmty desired, 
as Ihr as possible, that all things should be good, and nothing 
evil, — he accordingly took everything that was visible and 
not in a state of rest, but in excessive agitation and disorder, 
and then reduced it from disorder into order, conceiving the 
latter to be far better than the former. It is not, indeed, and 
never was, lawful to do anything else bnt what is most 
honourable ; and accordingly, be fonnd by reasoning that of 
things natur^ly visible, nothing -without intelligense could be 
more beautiful than what is wholly endowed with intellect, 
and besides this, that apart from the soul no one oonld pos- 
sess intelligence:* In pursuance* of this reasoning, placing 
intellect in soul and soul in body, he constructed the uni- 
verse ; that thus it might be a work naturally the most 
beautiful and the best. Hence, therefore, we have a rea- 
sonable motive for calling the world an animal with a soul, 
truly intellectual, and created through the providence of the 
deify. 

Xl. — ^Tbis being the case, let us next consider, in the 
likeness of what^ animals the composing q^tificer framed the 
universe. We mnst by no means then think, that be would 
deign to fashion it like animals subsisting as a part of any- 
thing (t. e. in an incomplete^ form) : for nothing resembling 
an imperfect animal can possibly be beautiful. But we may 
consider it on tbe other hand, as most nearly of all resembling 
what contains the other animals both sraarately and collec- 
tively as imrts Qof a whole — ^for it (the universe) com- 
prises within itself all intelligible animals, just as this world 
contains us and all other visible creatores.t J^he deify, in- 

Plato seems, therefore, to regard the soul (^vxv) ^ ^ intermediate 
agent and Uniting bond between perisluible bodies and the eternal and 
indestructible intellect, powerfully acting on matter ; bnt yet, on the 
other hand, clo^ly and necessarily connected with intdleAi^ though 
not like the latter, naturally eternal and indestructible, but^|^ b^ 
of things generated and constituted eternal by the di^mh decrees. 

Or. ov S* l(m r&XXa Ztoa koO* iv cai card ffyii fidpiu, rotrr^ 
frivruit^ofiOiArarov airbv Aval rt9&fi6v» Hie meaning is somewhat 
obscure ; the above is Stallbaum's interpretafion. Com^^re also, ch. xv. 
al the b^s^ing. It may be observed, as regards intelligible and sensibls 
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deed, derirons of making it in idl respects resemble the 
most beaatifbl and entirely perfect of intelligible objects, 
formed it into one visible animal, ^ntainin^ loithin itsw/ 
the ofAsr .animals with which it is natniall^ allied. Are we 
not, then, right in concluding that there is but one heaven 
(or universe) ; or is it more correct to assert that there are 
many and infinite ? One onl^, |[I answer,^ if it has been 
fabri<»ted according to the origin^ pattern. For that which 
comprehends all intelligible animals whatever, can never be 
second to any other : — ^for there would be need of another 
animal again to comprise these two, of which they would 
both be p&rts ; and it would be more proper to assert that 
the universe resembles this comprehending third, rather than 
the other two. In order, therefore, that the world may in its 
substantive existence [^rara n/v fiovtanv^ resemble the aH* 
perfect animal — on this account the framer of the worlds 
produced neither two nor an infinito number; but this, 
the solely-begotten heaven (or universe) having been gene- 
rated, now exists and ever will exist. 

Now, whatever has been generated, must necessarily 
have bodily shape, and be visible as well as tangible. But 
nothing can bo visible without the aid Of fire, and nothing 
tangible without something solid, and nothing solid without 
earth, — owing to which, the deity at the beginning of his 
constructive labour composed the body of the universe from 
fire and earth. But it is not possible for two -things alone to 
cohere, without the intervention of a third ; for a certain 
bond is necessary between the two. And the best of all 
bonds is that, which, as nearly as possible, unites into one 
both itself and the natures bound with it. But propor- 
tion will naturally best show this effect ;* — for whenever, 
either in three numbers, or solids, or powers, the middle 
bears the same ratio to the last, as tho first to the middle 
< — and again also, as the last is to the middle, so is tb§ 
middle to the first ; then the middle (or mean) tenA becom- 
ing bo^yf first and last, and the last aud first again each 

objects, ^that Bmpedodes had laid down that the nnivenc is vot/r 6 e,~- 
alfiunigh. the vapMety/ta ipxirvirov K6ajiov ataOiiTov, 

* So we have ventured to render , — rouro Si irkpvKtv dvoXoi^ 

\wa hmrikttv. On the whole subject, see Stallbaum’s long dfi sads- 
tactorj note. 
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become means, th^ must tbas all neeessaHlj become the 
same relatively to each other, imd having become the same 
with each other, will all be one. If then the body of the 
universe had been a superficies only without thickness, one 
medium alone would have sufficed, both for binding it and all 
that belongs to it ; — ^but in the present case, as it was doomed 
to be a solid — and solids are never one only, but always 
jointed together by two media, — whence the deity placM 
water and air between' fire and earth ; — and by thus jdacing 
them as fiir as possible in proportion to each other, so that 
fire should be to air as air to water, and as air to water so 
'water to earth, — be thus bound and framed together the 
world 'visible and tangible. On tliis account also^ and from 
such elements, which are four in number, the body of the 
universe was confessedly generated by a certain t'T' portion ; 
and hence has resulted such an intimacy, that all its parts 
aptly cohere, and are indissoluble except by its uniting 
artificer. 

Of these four elements, then, the composition of the world 
received one tchole of each :* — for its composing artificer con- 
stituted it.from entire elements of fire, water, air, and earth ; 
leaving no part of any one of them, nor any extraneous power, 
—considering that it would thus be a wlv)lo animal, in the 
highest degree perfect and of perfect parts ; and besides this, 
that it would be one, as nothing would be left, from which 
any other such clement could^ he produced ; and lastly, that it 
would bo free from old age and disease, — and perceiving also 
that the principles composiug bodies, as heat and cold, and all 
possess vigorous powers, when tlioy surround bodies, exter- 
nally and intcrefero with «them unseasonably, dissolve their 
union, and bring on diseases and old age, whereby they decay 
and perish. Owing to such causes and reasonings, then, he 
framed this universe, as one whole, an united series o/ perfect 
rrholes, perfect, undecaying, and without disease. He gave 
it also a ngure becoming and allied to its nature ; — and to 
the animal destined to comprehend all others 'witbte i^l^ 
that .figure as the most becoming, which includes^within 
itself every sort of figure whatever. Hence he fashioned it 
in the shape of a sphere, perfectly round, h&ving its centre 

• Gr! tv 8Xov iK&oToVf — one whole, without deflcienftj or sapeMaity* 
vthe rb fiXetov, alluded to by Aristotle, Metaph. iy. { 16. 
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«verywliere equally distant from the bounding extremities, as 
being the most perfect of all figures, and most resembling 
himself ; — and be did this, considering the similai' to be infi- 
nitely more beautiful than the ^asimilar. 

Next, he most carefully polished the external circumference 
of this sphere,— and this for many reasons. It needed, in- 
deed, neither eyes, nor ears, as there was nothing externally 
either visible or audible : — neither was it surrounded with 
air, as if it required respiration ; — ^nor, again, did it require 
any organ, through which it might receive its nutriment, 
and discharge it again when digested : for nothing was 
either added to or talcen from it, that being impossible. In- 
deed the universe is artfully made to provide itself with 
nutriment through its own decay, as well as to suflbr and do 
ail tbin^in itself, and by its own operations ; — laicanse, indeed, 
its creator conceived tlmt it would be much more excellent, 
if independent in action, than if it required extraneous aid. 
And he did not think fit to give it hands either, as it had 
nothing either to receive or reject ; nor yet of feet, or any 
other members suited to locomotion : — ^for he assigned to it 
a motion peculiar to itself, being that of all the seven kinds 
of motion,* which chiefiy belongs to intellect and reflection. 
Hence, making Ijie world to turn constantly on itself and 
on the same poin^ he gave it a circular motion, and took 
from it all the other six, without giving it any power of 
progression : and as this revolution required no feet, he 
created the world without legs dhd feet. 

XII. — ^Thus was it, that the intelligence of the eternal 
Deity, after due reflection, conceived the form of the god 
about to come info existence ; ,and he made it smooth, 
equable, and even from its centre in every direction, — a body 
whole and p^ect, wholly composed out of perfect bodies. 
As for the soul, he fixed it in the middle, extended it throughout 
the whole, and likewise surrounded with it its entire surface:— 
and so, causing a circle to revolve in a circle, he estal^shed the 
world ^one substantive, solitary object, sc^f-sufficient through 
its owg^Xcellence, requiring nothing external, but sufficiently 
knowii and friendly to itself. By this procedure, then, he 
produced the lihiiverse, a blessed god. The Deity, however, 

* On these seven kinds of motions, comp. cb. xviii. of this dMocoe, 
p. 318. 

z 
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did not, as we now undertake to say, form the sopl posterior 
and junior to the body : for he who conjoined these, would 
never have allowed the more ancient nature to be governed 
by the younger : — and yet we, who are exposed to the blind 
chances of fortune, are apt to speak somehow in this silly 
fiishion ; whereas the Deity constituted the soul botk in age 
and excellence prior to and older than the body, as being 
the proper mistress and ruler of its subject Qhe body ;3| and 
that, too, from the following sources, and in the following 
manner. 

From one essence indivisible, and always the same, and from 
another again tliat is divisible and corporeal, be composed — ^by 
admixture from both — third form of essence intermediate 
between the two ; and again, between what is indivisi- 
ble and divisible as respects bodies, he placed the nature 
of same and different (or mutable) ; — and taking these 
' three, he mingled them all into one idea, joining them 
together by force, as the different would not freely mingle 
with the same. And after mingling them with essence, and 
producing one from tho three, he again distributed this whole 
into suitable parts ; each composed of a mixture of same, 
different, and essence. He next began to divide as follows : — 
In tho first place, ho took away one part from the whole ; 
then ho separated a second part, double of the first : and 
again, a third, oue-and-a-half times as much as the second, but 
triple of the first ; then a fourth, double of the second ; in 
the next place a fifth, triple 6f the third : ii sixth, octuple of 
the first : and lastly a seventh, twenty-seven times greater 
than the first. After this, he filled up the double and triple 
intervals, still taking off pprts therefrom,' and so placed them 
between the intervals, that there might be two media between 
every interval ; one of which might, in the same degree, ex- 
ceed one of the extremes, and be exceeded by the other, 
^hile the other part might in an equal degree exceed one of 
the extremes, and be exceeded by the other. But as by the 
intermediate links between the above-mentioned sj^es the 
scsqnialter, stsquitertian, and sesquioctave intervm were 
produced, he filled with a sesquioctave all the sesqunertian 
intervals,* leaving a part of each, the interval between which 

* 6ft yiudXluv Si StatrraeUw Kal ImrplTtop sal txoySoMV yevofd- 
vuv ig TOVTutv tUv Seeii&v Iv rale irp6e9t Staerdnei, rov iiroy 
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and tbe following wonld bare to eadi other tbe aame ratio 
as tbe numbers 256 and 248; and in tmtb be thus ex- 
bansted tbe whole mixture — ^from which these were sepa- 
rated. He split tbe whole of this composition, then, along 
its entire length into two parts, joining them mntnally acibss 
liTrft the letter X, afterwards bending them into a circle, and 
connecting them both with themselves and each other, in 
such a way that their extremities might meet directly 
opposite tbe point of their mutual intersection, externally 
oomja^hending them in an uniform motion around the same 
, centre ; besides which, he made One of the circles external, 
the otW*intemal.* The motion of tho exterior circle he 
proclaimed to be that of sameness, and that of tho interior 
the motion of difference. He caused also the circle of same- 
ness to revolve laterally towards the right, and that of differ- 
ence diagonally towards tho left. And the superiority he 
gave to the circulation of same and similar; for this alone 
he suffered to remain undivided ; — while, as to that within, 
after dividing into six parts, and forming therefrom seven 
unequal circles, divided by double and triple intervals, three 
of each, he bade these circles travel in contrary directions to 
each other, — three of the seven to revolve at equal velocities, 
the remiuniiig foiv with a velocity unequal as rcq>ects either 
of the former three, yet in a certain proportion as to their 
respective periods. 

XlII. — After, therefore, the whole composition of the 
[^universal^ soul had been competed according to the inten- 
tion of God who framed it, he in tho next place formed 
within it the whole pf a corjiorcal nature ; and he aptly jointed 
them, by uniting centre to centre. The former (tho soul), 
being interwoven throughout from the middle to the very 
extremities of* space, and covering it oven all around exter- ^ 

i6ov iuurriifiaTi ri twirpira irdvra ^weirXtipovvTo, &c. Tlie wh<^ 
paragraph is very difficult, owing to the very scanty records left ns respect- 
ing Ac nature of the ancient Harmonics. 

* Ti^ whole of Ais Pythagorean-like speculation oii Harmonics has 
been vjmously explained by Cousin, Stallbaum, and 2la- 'in (as well aa 
Bockh, in^any of his learned tracts). It may here simpi} be observed, 
that the two hwwonic scales, Aus split down Aeir length and crossed, 
formed two circles or orbits, one (Oanpov) revolving wiAin the otSer 
(,Ta&riy^, but* in an opposiA direction.^ These, accord^ %> many 
commenAtors, correspond wiA Ae equaArial and xodiacal drmes (?). 

z 2 
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nally, though at the game time • herself revolving within 
herself, originated the divine commencement of an unceasing 
and wise life throughout all time. And indeed, the body of 
the universe was generated in visible shape ; while the soul, 
though invisible, was made to partake of reason and har- 
mony, and rendered tho best of created things by Him — the 
best of eternal intelligences. The soul, then, being composed 
from the admixture of the three parts, same, di&rent, and 
essence, classified as well as Imimd together in certain propor- 
tions, and itself revolving inwardly un itself, wheneyor it 
comes in contact either with anything mutable or indivisible, 
at once declares by its intrinsic energy with what* anything 
is identical, and from what it diflers, and also with reference 
to what, where, how, and when it happens, both as regards 
its own separate essence and its external affections, either 
in 'things generated, or such os possess an eternal sameness.* 
When our talk, then, is about truth, and consistent with 
itself, — whether, on the one hand, it be about things mutable 
or things constant, and is silently and noiselessly borne 
onward by its own motion, or when it is concerned about 
things sensible, and tho circle of difference reports on its 
onward passage to cveiy part of the soul, then arise fixed 
and true opinions and persuasions: — bnt \fhen, on the other 
hand, it is concerned about the merely rational, and the 
glibly-whirling circle of sameness makes its indications, — 
then intellect and science arc thus necessarily brought to full 
perfection. And as respects Vhe real essence in which these 
two qualities are engendered, if any one asserts that :t is 
any other than the soul, he w'ill assert everything rather 
than the truth. r ' 

XIV. — "When the parent Creator perceived that this 
created image of the eternal gods had life and i(yition, he was 
delighted with his work, and by this very delight he was led 
consider how he might make it still more to resemble its 
exemplar.* Hence, as the intelligible universe wu an eternal 

* Gr. Kol biri^t evfi^aivu xarit rd yiyvifuva re irpbc araffrov 
tKavra tlvai xal v&axuv Kai irpbc rd sard raird ixovra del. Thwwhole 
■■Bcence la difficult, —not ao much from its obacureneaa,, as its pregnancy 
ofeneaning, which all bnt defies translntion. The same remark applies to 
the phrase— Xdyof d leard Tairdv dXriOde yiyvd/uvoc— in the succeeding 
sentence. See Stallbaum and Martin ad locum. 
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animal, he tried to make this Qhe sensible nniversej, as far as 
he eonld, rimilarlj perfisct. The nature indeed of the animal 
itself was eternal, and this nature could not be entirely adopted 
into any thing subject to generation; — Whence God resol vod to 
form a certain moveable image of eternity ; and thus, while 
he was disposing the parts of the universe, he, out of that 
eternity which rests in unity, formed an eternal image on 
the principle of numbers ;'<^-and to this we give the appel- 
lation of Time. But besides this, he contrived the days and 
nights, months and years, which had no existence prior to 
the universe, but rose into being contemporaneously with its 
formationi All these are but the parts of time; and the 
terms it was and it will be are generated Qi. s., varying and 
evanescent^ forms of time, which we have wrongly and 
unawares transferred to an eternal essence. For we say 
that a thing was, is, and will be ; while according to truth, 
the term it is, is alone suitable , — was and wiU be being 
expressions only suitable to generation, which proceeds 
through time, — both of them being certain motions : — 
whereas, what exists eternally, the same and immoveable, 
neither becomes at any time older or younger ; neither has 
it been generated in the past, nor will be in the future, nor 
is it suQect to (hose accidents which generation imposes on 
sensible objects,— -all of which are nothing more than forms 
of time imitating eternity, and moving in a circle measured 
by number. And besides thii^ in making such assertions as 
toese,— -that what has been generated is generated, — ^that 
what is becoming, is in generation, — that what will be is to 
be^ — and that non-beitig is not ; — in all this wo state what 
is not accurately \rue. But this is perhaps not the place 
for a minute discusrion of these matters. 


Time, thei, was generated with the universe, in order that^^ 
being product together, they might together be dissolved, u 
their dissolution should ever happen : — and it was formed np 
the model of an eternal nature, that it might as fax 8s possible 
resem^e it; for this model exists through all eternity, while. ' 
the '^rld, on the other hand, has been ^nerAc<!, now exists^ 
and will exist, throughout all time. With tin" design, then, 
and after snetf reflection on the generation of time, the Deity, 
in order thab it might be produced in full operation,*created 
the sun, moon, and ^ flve other stars, which are denominated 
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planet^ to dietingaish and guard over the numbers of time 
And as soon as he had piwnced the bodies of these stan 
God placed them, seven in number, in the seven orbits whos 
revolntions are according to difference;* — ^the Moon, indeed, ii 
tbe> first orbit nearest about the earth ; the Sun in the secon< 
b^ond the earth ; then Lucifer (t. e. Yenus), and the sta 
sabred to Hermes (i. e. Mercuiy), revolving in their orbits a 
swiftly as the sun, hut on a diftereut principle of motion, owin| 
to which these stars, the Sun, Lucifer, and Mercury, mutually 
overtake and arc overtaken by each other in their respectivi 
courses. As respects the other stars, however, the labour o 
investigating their revolutions, and the causes that gave then 
origin, would surpass that of the discourse itself which causec 
their mention. These subjects, then, may hereafter, perhaps 
when we have leisure, meet with the investigation thej 
deserve. 

When, therefore, each of the stars necessary for the con- 
stitution of time had obtained a motion adapted to its con- 
dition, and their bodies, bound by living chains, had be- 
come vital beings and learned their prescribed duty, they 
pursued their course -according to the movement of difference, 
passing obliquely through the orbit of sameness, to which the 
lormer is suboranate, one circle being larger and the other 
smaller, one moving quicker and the other more slowly; 
those that revolved the quickest on the principle of sameness 
appearing ever to overtake and bo overtaken by those that 
trarelled at slower velocities. And the revolutions of all these 
circles in their orbits with a spiral motion, f proceeding at one 
and the same time in two contrary directions, make it appear 
that the one moving at the slowest pace from that which was 
the most swift is the nearest of all. And in order that there 
might be a certain apparent measure of slowna?^ and swift- 
'*ness in the relative velocities of these spheres, and an evident 
nqiformity in all the eight movements, the Deity enkindled a 
light, which we now denominate the sun, in the second ^ 
these orbits, in order, that it might fully display all thugs in 
the universe, and that such animals as required it mighl^aye 
their share in number, | becoming acquainted ^erewith from 

Gr.^0i|Kcv fit tAq mpt^opae, 8c t) 9aripav mpioipi; fiuv, fce- 

<!■ Gr.'Vdvrac vAp roiic xiieXovc aitrZv arpi^wa IXwca. On this 
nonstmetion, see Matth. 6r. Gr. § 408. 

t The ann, he means, was provided with light that those animals, that 
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the FOYolation of sameness and similarity. Thus, then, 
and on these aoconnts, arose night and day; being the 
period of the one and most skilfully-contriycd movement.* 
The month, too, was generated, when the moon had run 
through her orbi^ and passed into conjunction with the suir, — 
and the year, when the sun had completely travellod through 
his own orbit. As to the periods of the other stars, how'ever, 
they are not understood, except by a very few ; nor are they 
distinguished by any peculiar name or relatively measured on 
the principle of numbers : — and hence it may be said, they are 
ignorant that these movements really constitute time, infinite 
as they aie in number and of wonderful variety. Still it is 
by no means impossible to conceive, how the perfect number 
of time completes a perfect year, when the courses of the 
eight orbits return at their completion to the same place of 
commencement, and have their revolution measured on the 
principle of sameness. In this manner, indeed, and for this 
purpose, were foniiod such of the stars as moved circularly 
through the universe, — that this (the visible animal, t. o. the 
universe) might resemble as nearly as possible the most per- 
fect intelligible animal, in the imitation of an eternal nature. 

— The Creator constructed all the rest at the same 
time as the geneiption of time,f according to the similitude 
of that which has been portrayed ; but still, as the universe 
did not yet comprise within it the entire animal race, in 
this respect there was a dissimilarity. I'his defect, therefore, 
[the Creator] supplied by im'^ressiiig it with forms corre- 
sponding with the nature of its pattern. Wherever, therefore, 
the intellect beholds ideas of a certain quality, and quantity 
in that which possesses life, si^ch and so many he con- 
ceived that this (the universe) should contain ; and these ore 
four : — One,^the heavenly race of gods ; another, winged and 
air- wandering race ; a third, that which dwells in the water 
und a fourth, that which has feet and walks on the groun^. 
Tlie chief idea, indeed, of deity, he formed from* fire, that 

required it, might gain a knowledge of number, i. e. j>f tbe principle on 
whic^the world is formed and now moves. 

• In the l^maus Locrus it is said (p. 432 of Stallban^'.i vol. vii.), that 
it is day, whensthe sun travels from east to west, and night when it 
travels from west to east -and Plato must necessarily have thought 
this, os he heiSi the earth to be immoveable, without any motion even 
round its own ims. Comp. Aristot. de Coelo, 11. ch. 13. 

t Gr. rdiikvdWa ijlti yevetretoc. The old edd. read elSti* 
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it might be as far as possible splendid and fair to behold ; 
and in adapting it to the universe, be rendered it circular; 
made it to consist in the knowledge of that good wbioli it is 
to follow, and distributed it round the entire heavens, that it 
might be a true world, fully adorned with that race in its 
every part. To each of the divine bodies, also, he adapted 
two motions ; — one of them taking place on the same spot 
and on the principle of sameness, curres{M)nding with that 
intelligence whicli couteinidates what is the same with itself; 
the other, a progressive motion subordinate to the motion 
that is constantly the sune and similar :*•— but as respects 
the other five motions, it was fixed immoveable, thfit each of 
them might become as far as possible the l)est. And for 
this reason also tlie fixed stars were formed, as being 
divine and eternal animals, ever abiding and revolving in 
the same place and on the principle of sameness; and 
the stars, which both revolve and have the kind of motion 
above described, were formed on those priii<nples.t Next, 
he f(»rmed the eartlv our common nonrisher, which, being 
. confined round the axis that extends through the universe, 
is the guardian and artificer of night and day, os well as 
the first and most aucient of the gods that have been*gene- 
rated within the universe. With respect, ehowever, to the 
dances for rhythinical motions]] of these divinities, and the 
mutual intersection of their circles, as well as their rela« 
tive revolutions and progressive motions in their conjunc- 
tions and oppositions, whether in progressive or retrograde 
motion, at what times and in what manner they are in turn 
eclipse^ and afterwards reappear to our view, causing terror 
and presaging future oventseto such as are able to understand 
them ;— to attempt an explanation of all this, without having 
a plan of them before us, would be a labour in vein. But of 
Mhu enough ; and this is all that we shall say concerning the 
nature of the visible and generated gods. 

XVl.-^*Again, to speak concerning the other gods (or 

* Plato is here describing two motions of the universe,— one on the 
prindple of radrdv (which is that of intelligence) round its own ai^, the 
other on that of Birtpov (that which the sonl of the world is foiled), 
progresrive, the latter of which — ^viz. seiuiible creation, ijb wholly anbor- 
diipita to the former. 

t Gr.«rd Ik TfiBirSfieva xal wXivriv roiairtiv I«rxovro-^— idar* iKUva 
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dsomons), and to know iheir genention, is more than we can 
perform ; and we most trust to the reports of those ancient 
ipen, who beinff, as they said, the descendants of the gods, must 
hare a dear knowledge of their parents. It is impossible, 
therefore, to discredit the children of the gods; and even 
though they should speak without probable and cogent proofs, 
yet as they declare that they are .relating matters with which 
they are familiarly acquainted, we ought, in compliance with 
the law, to assent to their tiudition. In this manner, then, 
according to them, the generation of these gods took place, 
and is described. 

Ocean §nd Tethys were the progeny of Heaven and.Earth; 
and from these sprang Phorcys, Kronos, and Rhea, and ever 
so many more with them ; — and from Kronos and Rhea 
sprang ^us, Hera (Jupiter, Juno), and all that we know are 
wled their brethren, together with others still who were 
their progeny.* When therefore all such gods as visibly 
revolve, and show themselves when they please, were gene- 
rated, the Artificer of the universe thus addressed them: 
*‘Go^ of gods, of whom I am the creator and father, all 
things formed by me are b^ my will indissoluble. Indeed, 
what is bound is of course dissoluble ; nevertheless, to desire 
to dissolve wliat is beautifully harmonized and well disposed, 
is the mark of on evil nature. Now, inasmuch as you have 
been generated, yon are hence not immortal, nor wholly 
indissoluble ; yet you shall never be dissolved, nor become 
subject to the fatality of death ;*beoauec yon have got my will 
[jthat it shall be so,3 which is a much greater and more power- 
ful bond than those by which you were bound when first created. 
Learn, therefore, wnat I now say, to you by way of informa- 
tion. Three classes of mortals yet remain uncreated. Un- 
less these be created, then, the universe will be imperfect ; 
for it will not contun within it every kind of animal, though 
it ought, in order to be quite perfect. Yet if these are gen^ 
rated, and partake of life through me, they will become equal 
to the gods. In order, then^ that mortal natures may subsist, 
and the universe may be truly all, turn yourselves, according 

compariion of thfa statement with Hesiod’s will show that Plato 
was not much gtfmned by the poet’s authority. Comp. Theog. v. ^32 
—156 1 S36-;S60; 453—460. Plato probably took his qetion, as 
Produ suggests, from the Oiqphic hymns. 
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to your nature, to the formation of animals, imitating the 
power which I employed in the creation of yourselves. And 
so far as any part of these is suited to have, the same name 
as immortals to be called divine, and destined to take the lead 
ampng those who willingly pursue justice, and reverence you 
— <tf these I myself will deliver the seeds and 'beginnings; 
and fur the rest do you weave together the mortal and im- 
mortal nature, constructing and generating animals, and pro- 
mote their growth too by supplying them with food, and 
receive them back again finto your bosom] when fallen to 
decay."* 

XVII. — Thus spoke the Creator ; and again into the same 
bowl, in which he had by mingling tempered the soul of the 
universe, he poured into it likewise what was left of the 
former mixture, soinowhat indeed after the same manner, yet 
not equally pure as at first, but less so by two or three degreea 
And after having thus framed the universe, he allotted to it 
souls equal in number to the stars, inserting each in each ; and 
then, as it were, placing them on a vehicle [whereon to travel 
through the heavens,^ ho pointed out the nature of the 
universe, and announced to them the laws of fate ; showing 
them that the first generation would bo allotted in common to 
all, so that no jiarticular soul should have less than its due 
portion, and that after they had been distributed through the 
several instruments of time adapted to each,!* there would then 
be produced that animal which is of all the most suited for 
rel'gious worship ; and as hnl.mn nature was of two kinds, 
[[m^e and fomale,^ he showed them that the more excellent 
was that which would afterwards be called man. As souls, 
therefore, are from necessity engrafted iii bodies that are 
constantly gaining and losing their composing particles, he 
declared to them that in the first place all persons^must neces- 
<sarily have one connate sense produced by violent 

emotions, — secondly, love mingled with pleasure and pain ; and 
besides thpse, fear and anger, together with all their conse- 
quences and natural ojiposites ; and that such as subdued these 
would live justly, those overcome by tliem unjustly. And he 
declared aLw, that after living well for the time appoinfisd to 

^ On this speech we must refer the reader to Stallbaam’s long and 
Tiduable^^otes. • 

f Gr. cfc Ti vpotrfiKOVTa csdoroic Sirairra ipyava %p6vaiv. 
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bim, eacb one shonld once more return to the habitation of 
his associate star, and spend a blessed and suitable exist- 
ence; but failing in these points, he should be changed in 
his second generation into the nature of a woman ; and should 
he not cease from evil even under these circunistanbes, 
wha^jver the shape his wickedness liad taken, so also the 
soul should be changed into the nature of soiiio brute 
corresponding thereto, and when changed never cease from 
labour, until, following the revolution of sameness and differ- 
ence peculiar to itself^ and having overcome by reason its 
turbulent and irrational part, which is a mass, as it were, 
composed* of fire, water, air, and earth, it should at length 
return to the first and best disposition of its nature.* 

Having thus legislated for souls in all these particulars, in 
order that he might be in no respect the cause of the future 
wickedness of each, he planted some of them on the earth, 
others in the moon, and others in the remaining different 
instruments of time ; and after this planting, he charged the 
junior gods with the duty of constructing mortal bodies, as well 
as everything additional that was required for the human 
soul, giving them dominion also over these and all things 
consequent thereon, and bidding them rule over the mor^ 
creature as nobIy«and honourably as they could, that it might 
not become the cause of evil to itself. 

XV'III. — ^The Creator, after raraiiging all these particu- 
lars, then retired to his accustomed repose ; and while ho thus 
abode, his children forthwith oCeyed their father’s order, and, 
taking the immortal principle of a mortal animal, they, in imi- 
tation of their own creator, borrowed + from the world portions 
of fire and earth, water and air, os things which they should 
one day restore ; and firmly united them together, not with 
the same indissoluble bonds by which they themselves were^ 
held together, but fixing them with thickly-set nails, invisible 
through their smallness, constructing from these differei|t 

* THiu is a dear indication of the philosopher’s belk'f in the trans- 
migration of souls and the same notion is dereloped towards flie close 
of th#dialogae. Some, however, suppose that they are the opinions of 
Timsens, not Pl^. How can we separate them ? ^ 

t Gr. SavttZ^evot, See., borrowing certain particles, which were to* be 
paid' back as a debt at some future time, namely, at the dissolnttAi of the 
mortal boi'y. 
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elementa each particular body, and placing the revolntiona of 
the immortal soul in a body eubject both to renewal and 
decay. These, however, — ^merged, as it were, in a deep river,-— 
had no power of governing themselves, but violently hurried 
forward both themselves and others, so that the whole animal 
was moved— KJonfusedly however, just as chance camied it 
forward, and without any reason, according to the whole six 
kinds of motion — backwards and forwards, to the right and 
left, upwards and downwards, and so on, according to the six 
differences of place. And great as was the advancing and 
retiring '^ve which furnish<^ nutrition, yet it was still more 
agitat^ by the impulses which it received froih without, 
when the body came into collision with external and foreign 
6re, or the solidity of earth, liquid waterfalls, or whirling 
Uasts of air ; from all which the '\'arious movements fell 
through the body on to the soul ; which on this account were 
afterwards, and are still, called perceptions [[t. e. general sen- 
sations3« And these, moreover, instantly giving rise to an 
exceedingly great and powerful motion, by -moving with that 
constantly flowing stream, and vehemently disturbing the re* 
volutions of the soul ; wholly stopped the revolution according 
to sameness by their contrary current, hindering it either from 
commencing or continuing its course;* — anl even the move- 
ment according to difference they so far disturbed, as to tom 
from their circular orbits and throw into all posable disorder the 
three intervals of double and triple, together with the mean 
terms and conjoining links of the sesquilertian, sesqnialter, 
and sesqoioctave ratios, which cannot be dissolved by any 
one but the artificer by whom they were b^nnd ;t — and thns, 
though scarcely connected with each other, they are borne 
along, though quite in disorder, — at one time straight forwards, 
at another obliquely, and then again upside doim, just as if 

* The general meaning of this rather involved sentence' is,— that as 
Willi by the^natnral bodily change as by the perceptions of the senses, a 
^stnrbanoe'is censed in uie equable and constant agitation or operation 
both of the intelligent and sensnons part of ^e soul. 

t This oelebraM passage most plainly riiows what Plato meant ^y Ae 
hannonic and arithmetic ratios concerned in forming the universe,- vis. 
that they indicated a certain harmony and eqnabflity of the inteUeetual 
pofvers, clearly perceptible in their agitation and movements, so long as 
the power of body and sense is not such as to destroy and impair them * 
— ^bnt this of oonrse must bedhe result of an union of body and sonL 
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oue were to fix bis bead on the earth and raise his feet on 
high, in which case, both to the inverted person and the , 
spectators, the parts on the right would seem to be on the ' 
left, and the left on the right. These circles likewise greatlj 
disturbed in these and similar wavs, when they fall in 6x- 
temally with either sameness or difierence, and call objects 
either same or different, contrary to truth, become false aud 
nureasonable ; nor is there any revolution among them which 
has a controlling and directing power and if, again, any of 
the external sensations are hurried forward and join in doing 
violence to the soul’s whole receptacle, they then seem to 
prevail, though in reality they are still in subjection. 

And it is owing to all these affections, that even now as in 
the beginning, the soul, when first united to a mortal body, 
is without intelligence ; but when the stream of growth and 
nutrition flows along with diminished speed, the circles of the 
soul, restored to tranquillity, proceed in their proper path, 
guining steadiness as time goes on, and then the orbits of the 
circles are regulated in their course agreeably to those that 
travel according to nature j aud they call both same and different 
by their proper appellations, assigning wisdom to the person 
by whqm they are possessed. If any one, therefore, receives 
both pro]>cr footk aud education, he most become perfectly 
sound and healthy, escaping every important disease ; 
whereas he who neglects his soul will ])ass lamely through 
life’s existence, and again }>nsi^ into Hades aimless and un- - 
serviceable.* Of these mutters, however, more hereafter. It 
is our business at present to treat more accurately of what we 
before proposed, — ^namely, the generation of body in con- 
nexion witli soul, and owing to what causes and divine fore- 
sight it has laken place, resting for our proofs chiefly on the 
argument of analogy. 

XIX. — First, then, ttie gods, in imitation of the spherica. 
shape of tho universe, bouud the tw'o divine circles of tli^ 
soul in a spherical body, — that, namely, which wd now call 
the head, which is man’s most divine moinher, and the ruler 
of our whole composition. And to this the gfids who framed 
it gave the whole body for its service, conceiving that it 
would thus paftake of every possible motion ; and moreovfr, 

* Gr. irtXtie Kal Av6vtiTo{. Stephens proposed dvoqfoc*on ths 
sathoritj of some MSS. W no change is needed. 
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lest the bead, in rolling over' the varions elevutions and 
depressions, should be unable to overoome the heights, or get 
out of the cavities, the gods gave it the boilj to ^ its looo- 
uiotiye vehicle. Hence the bodj was endned with leng^ 
and furnished by Divine contrivance with four meml^rs, 
naturally capable of extension and flexion, to enable it to 
seize objects, to give it a stable suppoH, and to allow it to 
pass from place to place ; and above this body was placed the 
head, the abode of our must divine and sacred portion. This 
was why we were furnished with legs and hands ; — and as 
the gods considered that the fore parts are more honourable 
and fitter to rule than those behind, they gave us^a motion 
chiefiy proirrrs^ivc.* Beside this, it was requisite, that man's 
firont shoii.d bo distinct and dissimilarly fonned from the 
other ndo ; and on this account they first placed about the 
vessel of the head a face provided with organs to express all 
the energies of the soul, and assigned to tliis anterior part, 
the natural government of man. And of these organs, the 
first that they constructed were the light-bearing eyes, fixing 
them in from some such cause as the following : The body 
of these eyes they formed to consist of fire, not enough in- 
deed to bum, but to give a gentle light suitable to ca(*h 
day ; for tlie pure fire contained within usoand related to it, 
they caused to flow smoothly through the eyes, and in dense 
quantities throughout, but condensing it more especially in 
the middle of the eyes, so ^as to conceal all the grosser 
part witliin, and allow the pure oidy to filter through. 
When, therefore,- the light of day suri'ounds the stream of 
vision, then, by the mutual falling of similar bodies on each 
other, one well-adapted body is constituted, according to the 
direction of the eyes, wherever the light proceeding from 
within resists that which &lls on it from without. But the 
whole becoming similarly aflected through similitude, when 
it either touches anything else or is itself touched by an- 
other, the'b the motion thus produced, diflfusiug itself through 
the whole body eveD> as far as the soul, causes that sensation 
which we deiioifiinate sight. But when this kindred fire [[|rithin 
us3 departs into night, the sight is cut oflT; for in this case, by 
proceeding into a dissimilar nature, it becomes^Bstranged, and 
is extfoguished ; since it has no longer any relation Uf the 
* rairy rb 9roXd rfjy wopelay inuv iSotrav* 
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proximate snrroanding air, wbich ia satarally deatitute of 
fire. Hence it ceases from seeing, and besides this, becomes 
the introducer of sleep ; for the gods oonstrnoted the eyelids 
to be a preserratire of the sight, and thus by their compress 
sion re^trdn the potrer of its inward fire, and besides 
that, scatter and smooth over its internal motions ; and when 
they are thus calmed, rest ensues; which rest, when pro- 
found, produces a sleep attended with few dreams ; — but on 
the other hand, if certain unusually vehement motions remain, 
then, according to their nature and the places in which they 
occur, they will engender corresponding phantasms within, 
which will come to our recollection as soon as we wake. 
With respect, also, to the formation of images on mirrors, and 
all lucid, smooth surfaces, there is nothing in tliese diflicult of 
solution ; for all such phenomena necessarily result from the 
mutual affinity of the external and internal fire, and again 
from one in particular that subsists about smooth bodies 
individually, and is many times refiected, because the fire 
around the face gradually becomes united on the smooth and 
shining surface with the fire coming from the eyes. The 
parts on the right, too, appear to be on the left, because there 
is a mutual contact of the contrary parts of the sight with the 
contrary parts of,the object, different from their accustomed 
mode of approach. On the contrary, the parts on the right 
appear on the right, and the left on the left, when there is a. 
reflexion of the light composed of the mingled fires, both 
exterior and intenor; and sedbndly, the smoothness of the 
mirrors, which are convex, reflect that which is to the right on 
the left, and the left to the r^t. But if the mirror be con- 
cave, it presents ah image ^olly inverted,. by sending the 
lower part of the imago upwards, and agmn the upper part 
downwards.* All these phenomena, therefore, are only some 
of the concurring causesf which the divinity brings to his aid* 
in rendering the idea of that which is best as far as possible 
complete, — ^whereas the multitude are of opinion -that the% 

« 

\ 

* This is a rery obsenre passage, bat much ligbf hot been thrown 
upon It by Prof. T. U. Martin (JSiudet sur le 2 vols. Paris, 

1841), who con^ves that Plato is here referring to convex and concave 
mirrors. Considerable light is thrown also on the meaning of the Greek 
words by a passage in Euclid’s Optics, p. 393. 

t Or. rCjv iwairiuvM 
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are not the concurring but the real cauces of all things,— 
snob, namely, as those producing cold and heat, fieesing and 
thawing’, and such like, but which are wholly inca^ble of 
exeroielng reason and intellect ; for the sonl may be said to be 
the*only one of all beings that can acquire intellect ; and this 
is invisible, whereas fire and water, air and earth, are all 
visible bodies. As for the lover of intellect and science^ 
however, he should explore the first causes of intellectual 
nature, and consider, respecting second causes, how many 
arise from the motion of other bodies, and yet necessarily give 
motion again to others. This, then, is what we ought to do : 
we should speak concerning both kinds of causes, ibut sepa- 
rately of such as engage the intellect in forming things fiur 
and good ; and of such, also, as, abandoning wisdom, produce 
the things they form just as it may chance, and without 
any regard to order. 

XX. — Respecting the second causes of the eyes,* therefore^ 
so far as they possess the power which falls to their lot, let 
what has been already said snflico ; and we will next speak 
of their greatest and most useful emjdoyment, for which, 
indeed, they were expressly bestowed on us by the Deity. 
The sight, indeed, is in ray opinion the canse of the greatest 
benefit to man, — since oven in our present,, discussion about 
the universe, not one argument could ever have been adduced 
without surveying the stars, the sun, and the heavens. Now, 
however, lioth day and night, months and periods of years, 
have been seen and arithmetiddly calculatcif; and they give us 
a conception of time, and means of investigating the nature of 
the universe ; from all which ^e have gained that kind of 
learning termed philosophy, a uetter gift* than which never 
was nor ever will be conferred by the gods on our mortal 
race. This, then, is what 1 call the greatest Jienefit of the 
eyes ; and as for the others that are of less consequence, why 
would 1 celebrate them, to make those who are blind and 
nnphilosophic mourn and regret them in vain ? This, how- 
ever, we may assert,, that God invented . and bestowed sight 
on us for thb express purpose, that on suiveying the circles of 
intelligence in the heavens, we might properly employ thbse of 
oqr own minds, which, though disturbed when compared with 
the others that aro uniform, are still allied to .their oircnla- 
* Gr. ra /liv o^v tuv bmiArmf ivniuraiTuu 
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tiona; and that having thus learned and being nainrally pos> 
eeosed of a oorreot reasoning &oaltj» we might by imitating the 
uniform revolntions of divinity set right our own silly wan- 
derings and blondets. 

As respects voice and hearing, we may say agun, that they 
were bestowed on ns by the go^ for the same objects and on 
the same account ; for speech was ordained for the very same 
purpose as the sight, which it greatly aids in its office and it 
18 with a view also to harmony that the hearing has an aptitude 
£>r musical sounds. That harmony, moreover, which consists 
in motions analogous to the revolutions of our soul, does not 
seem advantageous to him who wisely devotes himself to the 
Muses* on the mere ground of its being pleasurable without 
reason, as it seems at present ; but it was given us by the 
Muses to aid us in reducing the disturbed circulation of our 
soul to mutual order and accordance ; — and again, they gave 
us rhythm for the same purpose, as the means of reforming the 
irregular and ungracious habits that prevail in the majority 
of our race. 

XXI. — ^Thus &r, with only a few exceptions, our past 
remarks have had reference to the creations of intellect ; and 
we ought to speak likewise of things that come of necessity; 
for the ^neratien of this world results wholly firom the 
CO- operation of intellect and necessity. .Intellect, indeed, 
ruling over necessity, persuaded it to bring to the highest 
perfection the majority of cre^d things ; and in this way, 
by the persuasive power of wisdom over necessity, thid universe 
was first created. Now, correctly to explain in what way it 
was created, we iqpst refer in our explanation to the form of 
a variable caase,f as the nature* of the case requires. Let 
us then recall our steps, and take up the subject afresh, 
going back to first principles, as we did before. Let us 
investigate then the nature and afiections of fire and water,* 
air and earth, prior to the generation of the hoavensy 
for up to the present time no one has yet unfolded their 
generation: — and yet we speak of fire 'and other things as 
prin^ples and elements of the universe, just as if the nature 
of each was known ; — whereas at the same time any one with 

* That is, pl^osopby, which likewise is signified by the term 1} pev> 
mc4. * • 

i* 6r. t6 rqc wXaiwfiivqc cZdoc airiac. 
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the least intelliMnoe mast be aware that they oannot be com- 
pared even to Tetters or parts of which i^lhtbles are formed. 
As rei^eots onrselves, this is what we propose we will not 
speak of the principle or principles, or whatever other deno- 
mihation they may receive, of all things ; — and this for no 
other reason than the difficulty of stating what are my senti- 
ments according to onr present method of discussion.* Do 
not expect me then to speak thus, for I cannot persuade 
myself that I have the ability to undertake so difficult a sub- 
ject. Keeping, therefore, to the lino of argument laid down 
at the beginning, on the force of probability,t I will endea- 
vour to make statements not less probable thaft those of 
others, and beginning the subject once more from its com- 
mencement j; to discourse on the matter both in detail and 
as a whole. First, then, invoking the divinity who has now 
from the first been the guardian of our discourse, to defend us 
from an absurd and unusual exposition and lead us to a doc- 
trine founded on probability — let ns again be^n to speak. 

XXII. — This fresh commencement then, of our present 
discussion requires a more ample division than the former. 
For then we distinguished only two species ; but we must now 
admit a third. In the former discussion two were sufficient ; 
— one set forth as .a species of model, app^’ebensible by the 
intellect, and always subsisting on the prindple of sameness, 
— ^thc second an imitation of the model, generated and 
visible ; and we did not theq distinguidl a third, because we 
deemed these two sufficient. But now the subject of dis- 
course seems to compel me to introduce and explain a new 
species which is both difficult and ol(^cure.§ Of what 
natural power, then, are we to conceive it possessed? It 
is indeed in some sort the special receptacle, and, as it 

* Or. card rdv wapdvra rp6irov Suiddov, Stallbaam conndera 
ttiis |dirase as equivalent to card ro eUdg. We have preferred giving a 
fmral intopretation of the words themaelvea. 

t Or. t 6 2i Kur’ dpxdc ptiBiv iiaipvXaTTUv, Trjv r&v a%6ruv Xdywv 
iivafuv, tas. He is befe alluding to what he had aaid in his introdnotion 
of the subject, ch. ix. . 

$ Or. uoXXov ii cal IjtirpotrOev Air* dpxfic- Stallbanm anggebts aa 
an emendation, card rd i/nrpooOtv, according to the phn qfowr former 
iiteaeeion : — ^but this is scarcely needed. 

S Of^Qie nature of primitive matter and (he diatinction'betwaen matter 
finite and nutter infinite, see Stallbanm’e long and learned note adfeesM. 
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wer^ the nurse of all generation. Such indeed is the truth :~ 
bat we must qpeak.more clearly concerning it And this will 
certainly be an arduous undertaking on many accounts, but 

E rincipally on account of the questions that must previously 
0 settled concerning fire and the rest of the elements, — ^why 
one should be called water rather than fire, or air rather 
earth, or why any one of them should bear one name in par*- 
ticular rather than all the rest ; thus rendering jt a difficult 
matter to use a language about it that is fixed and stable. 
How then, and by what means, are we to arrive at a pro* 
bable conclusion in this dilemma? 

-In the first place, then, what we now denominate water* 
on becoming condensed, seems to take the form of stones and 
earth,— and when melted and dispersed, that of vapour and 
air air also, when burnt up, becomes fire, while the latter 
again, on becoming condensed and extinct, resumes the form 
of uir ; and again air, when collected and condensed, produces 
mists and clouds, from which, when still more compressed, 
rain descends; and from water again are formed earth and 
stones [[the whole of them,^ as it seems, exchanging all 
round their mutual generation.* 

XXIIL— As these, then, never maintain any constancy of 
existence, who n^ll liave the assurance to maintain that any 
one of them is this rather than that f No one : — and it would 
be far the safest plan to speak about them os follows:— 
Wken we see an^hing constantly passing from one state of 
existence to another, as fire fdr instance, we should not say 
that it is fire absolutely, but something fiery, — and again, that 
what we call water is not absolutely so, but something 
watery ; without ^assigning to tjiem any names that would 
give the idea of stability, as we think people do, when they 
express^it by thi$ and that (rdSc kqX rsvro) ; — for not being of 
an abiding nature, it cannot endure to have applied to it sucl^ 
terms as^ thu thing^ of this nature^ belonging to this / and 
any such others as would show it to have a substactive exisit 
enoe. Hence we should not give any ^ne of them an indi- 
vidual name^ but call it something such-like, *bu^ ever fluctu- 
ating; and especially with respect to fire, Qwe rliould assert]] 
that it is wholly such-like, and similarly likewise, eve|pr- 

^ Gr. sAsksp rt oBrsi itaMSyra etc dXXijXa, Ac daIvcAk r4v 

rh>$ny, 

2 A 2 
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thing endaed with generation. ^That reoeptaole,^ however, 
in which each of these appears suooessiyely to grow np and 
decay, that alone is entidra to he termed tAis and tAat 
whereas' anything of any kind soever, as hot, white, or their 
contraries, and w therefrom proceeding, cannot be so deno- 
minated. But let us again try more clearly to explain our 
meaning. If any one, in modelling all kinds of figures out 
of gold, were, unceasingly to transform them one by one into 
all the others, and some one present were to point to one of 
them and inquire what it was, it would he by far the safest 
and most correct to say that is gold ; hut as for its being a 
triangle, or any other figure that might he given to it, not to 
speak of them as being so in reality, inasmuch as they axe 
in process of change, even while we make such assertion; 
but to he content if it may safely be denominated such-like, 
[or of such a nature^]. The same remark applies to that which 
receives all bodies ; — and we should ever it by the same 
name, as it never abandons its own proper power, but per- 
petually receives all things, and never anywhere or in any 
way assumes any of those shapes that enter into it, — being 
in fact a nature receptacle for everything,* receiving both 
motion and form from what enters therein ; and this is why 
it exhibits a different aspect at different tiipes. But as for 
the representations of the objects that enter and depart hence, 
'they are modelled after them in a manner wonderful and 
difllcnlt to describe, as we shall hereafter relate. 

XXIY. — ^For the present, ^then, we must consider three 
things: — ^first, that which is produced, — the second, that in 
which it is produced, — and the third, that of which the thing 
produced is the natural resemblance. And especially is it 
proper to compare that which receives to the mother («. e. 
which supplies the model), that from which it receives to the 
father, and the nature intermediate between these to the 
child ;t and to consider, also, that as the image shonld 

* Gr. iKftaytiov y&p vavri Ktlrai. Hus nmuoal meaning of 
sKftay^ov is well explained by a pasaage in the opening of the Tinuena 
Locma, p. 94, a.— vdv I’ 6Xav fK/iayilov koI fMripa nOAvav re Koi 
yewarutAv elfuv rdf rplrap ovalap. Tbd worda x<ipa and fdpt> are 
aometimea need in this dialogne to express a similar notion ; vis. the 
prii^ve matter of things created, infinitA in extent bnf capable of re- 
ceiving shapes. • 

'j- This passage is alluded to by Aristotle, Metaph. I. di. 6. 
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present every possible variety of forms, that in which the 
model is formed cannot well be prepar^ for the purpose, 
unless those forms have been erased from it which it used to 
receive from other quarters. Indeed, if it were like any of 
the objects that enter into it, if aught were to present itself 
of a nature contrary and wholly difieront, it would produce a 
had likeness thereof. And hence from presenting at the same 
time its own image, that which is destined to receive within 
itself all the different species possible, should itself be desti- 
tute of all form whatever ; — just as those preparing sweet- 
smelling nnguents take all pains to render wholly inodorous 
the liquids that are to receive the perfume, — and as those also 
who wish to impress figures on a soft substance carefully 
remove from it any previous impression, and make it, as 
far as they can, exquisitely smooth and well-polished. In 
the same way, then, that which is intended properly to 
receive through its entire extent the resemblances of etemij 
beings, should be naturally without any form whatever of its 
own. Hence, as to this mother and receptacle of things 
created, which is visible and every way perceptible, we cannot 
term it either earth, air, fire, or water, — ^nor again, any one of 
their compounds, or any of the elements from which they 
were produced ; but we should not be at all wrong in calling 
it a certain invisible and shapeless essence, which receives all^ 
things and has a certain share of intolligence, — ^though how it 
has it, is a matter very obscurp and difficult of apprehension. 
So fisLT, however, as it is possible to arrive at its nature from 
what has been previously said, we may very correctly say 
that fire appears to bo something inflamed,* water something 
moist,— and so in like manner, barth and air, so far as it 
receives the images of these bodies. 

XXV.— ^Let us, then, be somewhat more minute in r^ 
solving the following question, t — whether there is a certain 

* Gt. trvp fiiv itedffrore a^rov rd wetrvpatiuyov pipoc ipalvtffBtUm 

*t* The question now proposed is, whether the* elemcjptary bodies have a 
sepante existence and eternal idea8« or whether those only are Mrtaia 
are oogniaable by the senses. On this point he bays, that just as 
seienee and qphi0on widdy differ, so also do the ideas of things and the 
thmge submittpd to the senses. !Different, howev^t from bot^theA is 
the v<6pa or receptacle of that infinite matter, whldi can onljrbe eon- 
oeived by a bastara sort cd reason i because the infinite is not the subject 
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fire snlMutmg in itself, — and so also, as respects otHer things 
which we al'irays say have a separate existence in themselres, 
whether the objects alone that we see^ and whicb are per- 
oeired through the bodily organs, possess reality of being, 
an<f nothing besides these hu any existence at all,-^r 
whether we are wrong in asserting that each of them has its 
corresponding idea, when after all it is nothing but idle talk. 
The present question, therefore, we must not demde without 
much judidious examination ; neither should we add to onr 
present discourse any great length of matter not strictly 
belonging to the subject : — ^but if there should appear to be any 
limit, by which it can be contained within a smalf compass, 
that would of all things be the most opportune to onr present 
design. 

Thus, then, will I state my opinion. If intellect and true 
opinion are two separate kinds of things, there must neces- 
sarily be self.existing ideas not perceptible by the senses, and 
to be apprehended only by the intellect ; but i^ as appears to 
some, true opinion differs in no respect from intelleot, every- 
thing perceived through the body should be considered perfeouy 
real. We must consider them, then, as two distinct things, 
because they both have a separate origin and character, one 
of them produced .in us by learning, the other through 
, persuasion, — one always basea on true reason, the other irra- 
tional, — the one not to be moved by persuasion, the other 
subject to such mutation : — lastly, of true opinion every 
man has a share ; but of int^ect only the go^ and some 
small portion of mankind. 

XXYI. — Such being the case, we acknowledge that 
there is an idea which subsists according to sameness, nn- 
prodnoed and not subject to decay ; receiving nothing into 
iitself from dsewhere, and itself never entering into any 
other nature^ but invisible and imperceptible by senses, 
and to b^ appr^ended only by pure intellect ; while the 
second, on the other hand, which is like it, and bears the 
same name, is jpero^tible by the senses, the effbot of pro- 
Snotion, ever in motion, coming into being in a oertun^^t, 
and then again hastening to decay, being apprehends by 
opinion united with perception. Again, them is a third 

yt mental intelligence, bnt is, as it were hypothetjcally, oouddered bj aa 
ufinior reasoning fiur^tj. 
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class of being,— that of eternal place; wbicb is never de« 
stroyed, but l^omes a seat (or reoeptade) for everything 
created, being perceptible of itself withont the interference of 
the senses, by a sort of bastard reason, though scarcely 
to be relied on ; and hence seeing it, as in a dream, .we 
assert that every being mnst necessarily be somewhere, 
and in a certain place, and that nothing can exist which is 
neither on earth or in the heavens. With regard to all 
these, and such like opinions and the ideas which are enter- 
tained in a waking state and have a positive existence, we 
cannot, owing to tiiis dreaminess, dearly distingnish the one 
from the •other, and state what is the fact, — ^that the images 
which cannot daim as its own that even for which it is 
formed, but is ever borne along «s the spectre of something 
else, mnst consequently be formed in something else, and 
somehow vindicate to itself a separate essence, if it has any 
existence at all ; — ^whereas, with regard to r^ being, true 
and accurate reason aids it by affirming, that as long as two 
things differ from each other, they cannot so exist one in 
another, as to be at the same time two things and one only.* 

XXYII. — ^This, then, is a summary of my opinion, — ^tbat 
there are three distinct things which existed bdore llie for- 
mation of the universe, ftctny, j?lace, and generation ; — ^that 
the nurse of generation, moistened and inflamed, receiving the 
forms of earth and air, - and experiencing all the other acd-- 
dents thereon consequent, appeared under many various 
aspects ; but as it was contaAied by powers neither similar 
nor equally balanced, it could not possibly be balanced itsd^ 
and through the want of such balance, became itself im- 
pelled by these forces, to which, it again in turn gave im- 
pulse ;t while the parts in motion were separatdy hurried 
along in different diroctions, like things shaken and winnowed 

m 

* Tliii pamage is aomewhat difScnlt and involved ; bat Plato’s neaninc 
seems to be, that the things falling under the senses tfo oonfenaed 
aocording to the example of the ideas, and are, as it were, representations 
thereof, though different from the ideas thomselves and hence there 
must necessarily _be some matter in which they have been moulded, 
or Aae they canhave no permanent existence ; though orvertfaeless sound 
reason diows ns that thm is a wide difference brtween them and tilw 
ideas properly so called. ' • 

*'1' On the nil meaning of this passage, see Stallbanm’s long note od 
loewn. 
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ujr sieves (vXok&vuv) and maobines used for the cleansing of 
com, the dense and heavy particles in one direction, those 
that are light settling in another qoite different Thus 
when these four classes were agitated by their receptacle, 
which was itself moved as by the shaking of the Qabove-men- 
tioned^ instrnment, there was a separation of the dissiibilar 
parts, and a crowding together of those most alike; in 
consequence of which these other things also occupied a dif- 
ferent position, before the universe was created and from such 
mateii^s reduced to order. Before this, indeed, they all 
subsisted irrationally, and without measure ; — ^but when the 
Creator undertook to arrange the universe, he £rst gave 
shapes with forms and numbers to fire and earth, water and 
air, which possessed indeed certain traces of their true essence, 
though, nevertheless, wholly so situated, as everything would 
probably be, in tlie absence of its god.* And let us above 
all things hold, and ever bold, that the Deity made them as 
fiir as possible the most beautiful and the best, when before 
they were in a totally different condition. Now, then, I wdl 
try to show you the distribution and generation of these things 
individually by a somewhat unusual mode of proof ; but yet, as 
you have trodden the paths of mathematical learning, through 
which we must necessarily make our demon^ration, you > will 
not fail to follow me’. 

XXYIll. — ^First, then, that fire and earth, water and air, 
are bodies, is evident surely to every one. Bat every species 
of body possesses solidity ; and every solid must necessarily 
be contained by planes. Again, a b^ formed of a perfectly 
plane surface is composed from triangles.f But all triangles 
are originally of two kinds, ,cach of them Uhving one angle a 
right angle, and the two others acute : — and one of these has 

c* What Plato here means is, that the elementa before the creation, 
aldiongh infinite, riiapeleaa, and aoullen, contained vithin them certain 
tifpea of their tme eaaenoe, and were afterwards made finite and of fixed 
shape’bj beii^ clothed, as it were, with forms and numbers. 

t 6r. 1 } li 6p9ti rfic Imwidov /Sdeewe 1* rpiyAvuv iwimiKt, These 
notions about trianries were decidedly Pythagorean, as we are informi^ 
jf Iteidus in Endid, IL 46. oi Si HvOaySptioi rd piv rplyttpoy 
ipX^ ytw^nue Aval ^atnv xal rfic vAv ytvpifrSy eloomdaf, See. 
lee Martin’s note, 67, Btvdee lur le Jhiue, ii. p. fiS6 — 8. Plato, 
umeireritfonld have hem no mean geometridan himadf, haring studied 
inder Theodoma. 
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an eqnal part of a right angle divided by the eqnal rides ; 
while in the other, two nneqnal' parts of a right angle are 
divided bj the unequal rides. This, then, we lay down, ac- 
cording TOth to probability Mid necessity, as the origin and 
principle of fire and all other bodies ; — bat as for the heavenly 
principles thereof, these indeed are known only to the Deity, 
and to those among men who enjoy Qod's fitvonr. 

We must relate, then, of what kind those four most beau- 
tiful bodies were Ihat thus came into being, and which, how- 
ever unlike each other, may yet be produced from each other 
by dissolution. By accomplishing this, indeed, we shall asceiv 
tain the truth about the generation of earth and fire^ as well 
those elements (t. s. water and air) which in their just pro- 
pprtion hold an intermediate position; for then we wall 
allow no one to assert that there are visible bodies more 
beautiful than these, each of which belongs to a separate 
class. It must be our endeavour, therefore, to unite together 
these four kinds of bodies so excellent in beauty, and so 
prove to yon that we have sufficiently apprehended their 
nature. Of the two' triangles, indeed, the isosceles has but 
one form, while the oblong or scalene admits of infinite variety. 
We must select, therefore, the most beautiful among the in- 
.finites, if we would begin and proceed in due order : — still if 
any one can prove that he has found any form yet better and 
more suitable for the composition of these bodies^ be shall- be 
treated not as an enemy but a friend, and his opinion shall 
prevail. As for us, however, we fix on one only as the most 
beautiful of all the many triangles, passing over all the rest 
that out of which is formed a third, the equilateral triangle.* 
To explain the reanin of this would indeed require a somewhat 
lengthened proof: — nevertheleBS we propose a handsome 
reward for him who by a diligent investigation finds this not 
to be the case. We select, therefore, two triangles out of* 
many, from which the bodies of fire and the other element^ 
have been constmcted,— one being an isosceles, theTother one 
always having the square of its longer side the triple of that 
of the shorter. 

Bift what we formerly asserted rather obscurely, we must 

• 

oi rb iv^Xtvpop rplyuvov Ic rplrov ewivniiu, ^le sense^of 
die whole passage la expIaiuM geometrically in Stallbaom's note. Ws 
here give only what seems the correct rendering of the Greek. 
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now mwe aooaratdy define. For all the foar kinds Qof ele> 
nient83 seemed to m mutuallj generated among each other 
£x>m not being correctij represented ; for there are generated 
from the triangles which we have jost chosen, four kinds 
£of solid figures^ — ^three of them, indeed, from one having , 
nneqnal sides, and the fourth ^one constructed from the 
isosceles triangle.* All of them, therefore, cannot, by disso- 
Intion into ^h other, produce from many small things a 
few that are large, — ^this being effected only by three of 
them ; for all things whatever naturally arise from one only, 
and when the greater parts are dissolved, many small pa^ 
will be formed out of them, receiving figures suitaUb to each ; 
and again, when the numerous smt^ parts are dispersed into 
triangles^ a single number is formed, and the entire bulk 
constitutes one separate body of large sise.t Thus much then 
may suffice concerning their mutual generation. 

XXIX. — Wo must speak next in order concerning the 
quality of each class individually, and show from what 
composition of numbers each was formed. The first, then, 
indeed, is that composed from the smallest triangles, its 
element being that which has its subtending ade twice the 
length of the shorter. Now, two of these triangles being 
mntually brought together to form a diagonal diameter, and 
this being thrice repeated, so that the diagonals and shorter 
sides shi^ meet in the same point, as in a centre, the result 
will be one equilateral triangle composed of six trianglea 
But four equilateral triangles form by the union of mree 
plane angles one solid angle, the size of which exceeds that 
of the most obtuse plane angle ; and thus ^ forming a figure 
that comprises four of these angles, we constitute that first 
species of solid, [the tetrahedron, 3 which divides into equal and 
similar parts the entire sphere in which it is inscribed The 
’second species of solid, [the octahedron,^ is formed from the 
jpme triangles, which unite to form eight equilateral triangles, 
and form bne solid angle from four plane angles, six solid 

a 

* Nameljy the feirakedrom or pjramidy oeiahedr&Ht and ieoioAedromf 
which are generated from six equal-sided trianglefiy and fenrthlyy thd^entey 
generated from an equilateral triangle. See Stallbanmy gdf locmm, 

V Gr. yevdfiBPoc bIq ipiO/iic iwe Syrov fUya dirorAivmv dv dXXo 
djFoc 9f lit. one nvmber being /ormed wUi eon^kte oie egfomie'nnd 
iofge kkut qfeimgle Moit. 
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angles bding requisite to oonstitnte this second «!««« of solids. 
The third, [thd'icosahedron,^ is formed from the union of one 
hundred and twenty elements, so united as to form twelve solid 
angles, each formed bj five plane equilateral triangles^ and it 
has for its bases (or faces) twenty equilateral triangles. Them 
are the only solids that can be iormed from this dement, |[vis. 
the scalene trianulej. It was the isosceles triangle, however, 
that produced ibe fourth elementary figure,-— four of them 
bsing so united with their right angles at the centre, as to 
form one equilateral four-sided plane ; and six of these again 
united forming- eight solid angles, each of which is formed by 
the combination of three plane right angles ; — the figure of 
the body thus composed being cubical, having six plane 
quadraagnlar equilateral bases. There was yet a certain 
fifth combination, Qhe regular dodecahedron and this the 
Deity employed in tracing the plan of the universe.* 
XXX.<— Should any one then, after careful consideration 
of all these points, be at a loss to determine whether 
the number of worlds is infinite or finite, f let him con- 
sider that to admit an infinite number thereof would be 
die notion only of one who is ignorant of all that he should 
.best know. Still it may with much propriety be questioned 
whether there iif in reality only one world, or whether there 
are five. According to our opinion, indeed, which is founded 
on probable reasoning, there is but one world ; though others 
perhaps, regarding the questioi^in another point of view, may 
TO of a different opinion. Let us now leave alone furthmr 
speculations of this Idnd, and returning to the elemental forms 
wt have now been created in our discussion, let us assign 
them respectively to fire, earth, 'water, and air. To earth, 
indeed, let us asngn a cubical form ; for of all the four kinds 
earth is the most immoveable, and is of all bodies the most 
eae^ to modd,— such being necessarily the case with thdS 
which has the roost secure bases Among the trianglq|, 
then, that we originally mentioned, that which* has equal 

* fin time geometric fbmu or elementary particlea, we mut leAr the 
reedw to Martin's JBUmdee tmr Is 71mA, notes 66 — 69, B. pp. 284>**250, 
where the iriudwsnlgeet is ezoeedinriy wdl enlained sad ulnstrated. 

^ It was foq opiiuon of Demoonhu that m worlds are ind^e t%nd 
the same notion was aftuwards e n tert a ined by Bpioaras. Cod^ IMog.' 
Laert. fat. seet. 44, and Cio. Acad. Q. iv. 17. 
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sides possesses firmer bases than one having unequal sides', 
and of the two eqnilateral plane figures wns formed, the 
square has neoessarily a firmer base than the triangle, 
'wnether .considered with reference to its parts or the whole. 
On* this account, in assigning this figure to the earth, we 
still preserve probability ; — and we shall do this also by 
assigning to water that figure which is the least moveable 
of the whole, to fire that which is most so, and to air 
that which is intermediate between the two, — assigning 
also the smallest body to firo, the greatest to water, and 
to air one of a size intermediate between fire and water ; — 
and again, the most subtile body to fire, the next in tHis respect 
to air, and the third to water. Among all these then, that 
body which possesses the fewest bases must necessarily be 
the most easily moveable, as well as most penetrating, and in 
every way most acute, being also exceedingly light, from 
being composed of the smallest possible number of elements : 
—and so also the second has these properties in a secondary 
degree, and the third in the third degree. Let it 1>e agreed 
then, that, according both to strict and probable reasoning, the 
solid foiin of the pyramid is the element and germ of fire ; 
that the second form described is air ; and the third water. 
All these elements then, wo must conceive 4t> be so minutely 
small, that the individual parts of each kind may from their 
smallness escape notice, and yet when many of them are col- 
lected together, they become ^m their bulk the objects of 
our perception.* Moreover, as respects their relative pro- 
portions, numbers, motions, and other properties, the Deity, 
so &r as the nature of necessity has willingly and obediently 
|;iven way, has firmly established and united them together 
in jut proportioD.f 

^ XXXI. — From all then that we have before sud about the 
nature of these bodies, the following account seems to be the 
most probable : — Earth, when it meets with fire, and is dis- 
Bolred by its subtility, is borne along hither and thither in a 
dissolved state ejtber'in the fire itself, or in the air, or in the 

* Or, ivpaaOpoiaBh'Tuv Ik iroWwv ro^c iyKCvs aftr&y i^oOat, 

f Gt. ra^ry irdvry ii' dieptjStlac diroreXtaOaaSv if’ avrov 
fMBa^a^ra dvd X&yov, Here is an awkward anacolnthon from, the 
btrodoction of the pamve perfect Kww/tdoOeu, for whicili Stephens sng- 
lested, as an emendation, ^wapitdvavvau 
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water, its parte, meeting together, and again mutually 
harmoniaing, onoe more beooqie earth; for they can never 
take any other form. But water, when divided hy fire or 
air, may, hr the re-composition of its parts, become either 
one body of fire, or two bodies of air ; — and as for the air, 
when it is decomposed, one only of its particles will produce 
two of fire. And again, likewise, when fire receives into 
itself either lur or water or earth, though in small quantities 
relatively to the mass which contains it, if it be dragged along 
by the movements of these bodies and overcome in spite of aU 
roEdstance, and at last he decomposed and broken in pieces, 
these twoJbodies of fire will coalesce into one of air; and if 
again the air is overcome and separated into parts, then from 
two wholes and a half there will be formed one whole body 
of water. Again, let us consider this matter as follows 
When any one of the other forms is enclosed by fire, and is 
cut by the acuteness of its angles and sides, it escapes fur- 
tlier division by passing into tho nature of fire : — for among 
bodies that are uniform and similar to each other, no one 
by itself can cause any change in one of the same class, or 
experience any itself, with respect to that which it resembles ; 
whereas, when one class of bodies is contained within 
another, and tl^e weak one contends with the stronger, 
it will not iail to be destroyed. And again, when the 
smaller, being comprehended in the greater, and the few 
by the many, are broken in pieces and extinguished, if they 
disposed to adopt the form s>f the prevailing nature, they 
cease to be extinguished ; and air becomes generated from 
fire, — water from air : — hut if they attack and fall into 
contention ,with any of the rest that they may meet, the 
agitated parts continue to be dissolved, till being every way 
repulsed and dissolved, they fly to their kindred nature ; or 
else, being overcome, and joined into one out of many simila.— 
to the profiling power, they abide there in familiar uuion. 
And especially, as the result of these affections, a 11 thing9 
whatever are mutually changing their positions ; — ^for the nu- 
merous individuals of each class are <Iistingni.«1ied accord- 
ing %) their respective places through the morion of their 
receptacle^ whjle those that are mutually dissimilar, but yet 
res^ble others, are hurried on hythe concussion [[of^otalw> 
bodies^ to tfie place occupied by the bodies they tesembleu 
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All QDmixed and primary bodies then ore generated bom 
anbh oanses as these : — ^but that other dasses of bodies ore 
naturally inherent in these forms, is owing to the oomporiti<m 
of each mdimental part (orot\eioy) ; which not only at first 
prodnces one triangle, possessed of a certain magnitude, but 
others also, both greater and smaller, equal in number to the 
various classes existing in the forms themselves ; — and hence, 
these being mingled with themselves and each other, are 
infinite in their variety, — a &ot which every one should 
consider, who means to argue with probability respecting the 
nature of things. 

XXXII. — Concerning motion, then, and position, unless a 
person can clearly understand in what manner and in con- 
junction with what these two take place, he will meet with 
many hindrances in the subsequent part pf this discourse. 
This matter indeed we have already partly discussed ; but 
berides this, we must still inquire whether it be true, that 
motion never willingly resides in smoothness, inasmuch as it is 
diflicult, or rather impossible, to conceive the existence of any- 
thing moving without a mover, or of a mover without some- 
thing in motion ; — motion being impossible while these are 
away, and it being equally impossible that these should be 
equable and smooth., luus, then, we must a^ign a state of rest 
to smoothness, and motion to that which is unequal and rough ; 
inequality indeed being the cause again of a rough uneven 
nature. Now, as regards the generation of inequidity, tliat 
we have already discussed f but how the several bodies, 
when divided according to their classes, do not cease from 
their mutual courses and motions, this we did not explain : 
'—and so wo will once morp make it the *Babject of inquiry. 
The revolution of the universe, since it comprehends the 
various classes of things, and is of circular shape and naturally 
(desirous of uniting with itself, compresses all things together, 
and sufiers no place to remain void. On this account is 
^t, that .4re most of all penetrates through everything , 
and air, in the next degree, being second to the former in 
subtility and tenuity ; — and the rest in the same way []ac- 
cording to their degree :]] — ^for such as are composed ofsvery 
large parts have a very large vacuity in their composition, — 
t&s% on the contrary, that are very small, a very si^l 
vacuity. The union, then, resulting mm compression drives 
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together the emaU parte into the intervala of the larger ; and 
thne, the email parte being placed side bj cdde with ^e larger 
the emaller dividing the greater, while the latter compreee 
the emaller, th^ are all Imme upwards and downwards to 
the places respectively snitable to each ; — ^for each, on dung- 
ing its magnitude, changes its position likewise; and so, 
from these causes the production of diversity is constantly 
maintained, ^ving that perpetual motion to these bodies^ 
which both now subsists and ever will continue. 

XXXIII. — ^In the next place, we must understand that 
there are many kinds of fire; — os for instance, fiame,— that 
which emanates from flame,* which without burning furnishes 
light to the eyes, — and that which abides in ignited bodies, even 
aror the flame has been extinguished. In like manner, with 
respect to air, one kind is of the greatest purity, that denomi 
natM OBth&r ^ — a second most turbulent, cloudy, and dark ; and 
besides these, there are other nameless kinds formed by the 
inequality of the triangles. As respects water, again, it 
admits of a twofold division, one kind being liquid, the other 
furible. The liquid kind, therefore, being composed of very 
small and unequal parts of water, becomes moveable, both of 
itself and by other bodies, through the inequality of its com 
position and peculiar shape of its figure ; whereas the fusible 
kind, which is composed of largo and smooth parts^ is more 
stable than the former, as well as heavier aud more compact, 
owing to its smoothness ;f — on^ when fire enters into and dis- 
solves its substance, it b^mes more moveable, from losing its 
uniformity ; and when it is thus rendered easily moveable, and 
is repelled by the surrounding air, aud extended on the earth, 
it is said to be liquefied^ by way of expressing the division of 
its masses, and is said to flow also, in order to show its exten- 
rion over the earth : — and these two words express both the 
cltanges which it undergoes. Again, when fire escapes from* 
this body, it does not retire into a vacuum, but the surround-^ ‘ 
ing air repelled Qby the fire3 drives the easily- movdable mass 
of moisture into the place before ocsnpied by the fire^ 
** 6r. t6 Tt r^e iiriSyt ^le old editions read dirrdv. 

t Ae disdnctioii between rd iyp6y and rd xvrdv is nut easily oon> 
veyed in translation. The former means an elastic fluid like water,— th e 
latter, a mass of greater density and less elasticity, such as jelly, Ard^, 
at oil. We haim rendered Hjiaed, because in the next page the tenn is 
used respecting metala. 
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with which at the same time it becomes mingled; — ^bnt whea 
the mass by dose comprestion once more becomes equable 
and smooth, it then resumes its smoothness and consistency, 
benuse fire, the artificer of inequality, has taken its depar- 
ture; — and this departure of fire we denominate cooling, 
while the union that takes place without the presence of fire 
is termed a condensation Qor hardening^. But among all 
those which we term fusible finids, there is one that becomes 
most dense, though formed from the most subtile and eqndile 
parts, and is of an uniform character, and partaking 
of a lustrous yellow colour : — it is that most highly prised 
possession, — ^gold, which is produced by filtration Hhrongh a 
rock. And a node (o^oc) of gold, rendered by its density 
very hard and turned black, is called adamant. But that 
which consists of parts greatly resembling gold, and has 
more than one species, which surpasses gold in density, and 
that it may become the harder, contains but a small and insig- 
nificant portion of earth, though at the same time it is lighter, 
owing to the great intervals between its internal atoms ; — 
this is a separate kind of lustrous and dense fluids, termed 
hreus. But an earthy nature is therewith mingled, which, 
when tarough age the two parts become separate soon 
becomes visible of- itself, and is denominated rust. All other 
such matters also, it would be no hard task further to dis- 
cuss by pursuing the plan of probable arguments ; — and an^ . 
one, who by way of recreation interrupts for a while his 
reasonings on eternal being, .and enters into probable specu- 
lations about the generation of material things, will by these 
means acquire a pleasure of which be need not repent, and 
establish for himself a moderate and wise recreation during 
life. 

XXXIY. — ^Tbus Indul^ng ourselves, let us next recount 
certain probable reasons concerning wliat next follows of the 
^;jame subject. Water that is mingled with fire, which being 
very thin and moist, takes its name * (lypoy) from its motion 
and the manner in^ which it rolls on the earth, and which is 

* The Greek text is esidentlj cormpt. It stands as follows f i— 
C^WjO, Seov Xeirrdv vypSv. re iii Tt}v slviinv sat KvXivSab- 

jupon t* i 7UC vypbv Xiyerai, tus. StaUbanm sn^^ts the remo^ of 
the last vyp6v, and the insertion of ivri afta* KvXtvoob/tevov. This* sag- 
gesdon hu be^ followed in ow translation. 
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11.180 called soft and yieldiiif;, beoaose its bases are less stabk 
than those of earth, — ^this, when separated from fire and 
bereft of air, acquires more nniformitj, and through their 
departure (t. e. of air and fire) is compressed into itself ; — 
and when it is thus condensed above the earth, it becomes fa^l, 
if on the earth, ice ; but when there is less of it and only 
half the amount of freezing, Qthe water so condensed]] above 
the earth becomes snow, and that on the earth, which is 
formed from dew, is called hoar-frost. When again the nnmer- 
ons kinds of water are mingled together, tlie entire liquid thus 
formed, which is filtered from the earth through plants, takes 
the name t>f juices or saps. Owing, however, to their mode 
of admixture, these individual fluids present through their 
dissimilarity many different nndescribed varieties, although 
four of them, which are of a fiery character, and particularly 
transparent, have obtained appro]>riato appellations ; — that 
which heaits the soul sis well as the body being called toine , — 
secondly, that which is smooth, and dazzling to the sight,* 
and hence bright, glittering, and apparently of an oily nature, 
such as pitch, the gum of the kiki-plant,f oil, and other 
things having similar properties ; — again, that which possesses 
a power, as fur as nature permits, of diffusing the substances 
of nutrition over^he palate, and by this property presents the 
idea of sweetness, has obtained the general name of honey s — 
and lastly, that frothy fluid, which dissolves the flesh by 
burning, has been distinguished from all the other juices by 
tlie name of opium (dvde). * 

XXXY. — As I'cspects the different kinds of earth, one of 
them, stone, is produced by the filtration of water in, the 
manner following.* The commingled water, when it loses its 
coherence, passes into the form of air, but, on becoming air, 
rises to its appi'opriate place. As, however, there is no 
vaennm, it presses on the surrounding air ; and this, being 
weighty, and impelled against the mass of earth that it sur- 
rounds, violently compresses it, driving it into the vaca^ 
spaces whence the new air had before ascended. The earth, 
also, by the compression of the air into iitdisfcoluble union 
witbP water, is formed into stones ; the more beautiful sorts of 

* Or dtaKptfiKbv o^etogf lit. hamng the power of separating aigh^ 
is tBe same as the trtXXiKVTrpiov or Palma Chrisiu 
Herod, ii. 94, qnd O* Turner’s note thereon. 
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which acquire a lustre from the equality and smoothness of 
their parts, tlio opposite being the case with those that are 
ugly and valueless. But when all the moisture is thrown off 
by the violence of fire, and the body is thus nnasiially dried 
up^ then is formed the kind of earth that wo call clay. 
Sometimes also, even without losing its moisture, the 
earth is fused by the fire, and on cooling becomes a stone 
of a black colour.* In the same manner, when this earth 
is deprived of tho water it holds in mixture, but yet has 
small particles and is ef a saline nature, it forms a half- 
solid body, still callable of solution in water, — either nitre, 
which purifies both oil and earth, or else salt, a sfibstance so 
well adapted to give flavours pleasing to tho palate^ and 
deemed by the law as agreeable to the gods. The comjKiunds 
of these two substances are not soluble by water, but yet can 
be melted by fire, for the following reasons. Neither fire nor 
air liquefies masses of earth ; because, being naturally composed 
of elements smaller than the interstices (or pores) of earth, 
they easily penetrate through these capacious pores without 
subjecting it cither to dissolution or liquefaction. The parts 
of water, on tho other band, as they are larger, strive to force 
a passage, and so dissolve and liquefy the earthy mass: — 
and hence, when tho earth has no strong consistency, water 
alone will dissolve it, whereas if in a compact state, nothing 
will affect it but fire, which is the only body that can find an 
entrance. As for water, ag^in, its strong cohesiveness of 
parts, Qwhen frozen^, can be overcome only by fire, whereas, 
when the cohesion is less strong, it can bo cqusJly decomposed 
by fire and air, the latter entering its interstices and the for- 
mer separating even its constituent triangles. Nothing, how- 
ever, can dissolve air strongly condensed, without attack- 
ing its composing elements ; though when it coheres less 
^strongly, it may be dissolved, though only by fire. Again, in 
bodies composed of water and earth, while the water occupies 
all tlie interstices in its state of compression, the particles of 
water from without, mot finding egress, flow round the entire 
mass without sAffering decomposition ; whereas the particles 

* Lindan conjectnres this to be bmalt. Tt is probaM7 lava, or some 
■iia!lu volcanic product, llie same commentator conceives the Xixpov 
uentioiied in the sncceeding sentence to be potaah or some alkali snitakle 
Itr mingling with oil to form soap. 
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of fire that enter into the interstices of 'vrater, as water into 
those of earth, and have the same effect on water that fire has on 
air, atone possess the power of dissolving and liquefying the 
compound body. And among these, some contain less water 
than earth ; such as all kinds of glass, and such stones as are 
termed fusible ; while others, on the contrary, contain more 
water, such as wax and aromatic substances. 

XXXVI. — Having thus then enumerated the several 
figures and classes of bodies variously formed by admix- 
tures and mutual changes, we must now try to explain the 
causes of the feelings with which they in)pre8s us. First, 
then, the fiodies here spoken of must be always perceptible. 
As yet, however, we have not discoursed on the generation of 
flesh, and what belongs to flesh, nor on that part of the soul 
which is mortal. This nevertheless cannot be suitably ex- 
plained without at tho same time explaining the sent-ations 
and impressions produced by external objects ; and although 
one subject cannot be unfolded without a knowledge of the 
other, yet the .two cannot be explained together. We must 
settle one first, and then proceed to the other. In order, 
then, in sficaking of impressions, to observe the same order 
as in speaking of the bodies )>roducing them, let our first in- 
quiry ^ into tho#e that concern the body and soul. 

First, then, let us inquire why fire is called hoty the 
reason of which we shall i)erccivo by considering its pene- 
trating and cutting power abou( our bodies. Now, that this 
affection is a certain 8harj>ness * is nearly evident to ail ; and 
as regards the tenuity of its sides, tho sharpness of its angles, 
the smallness of i^ particles, and tho velocity of its motion, 
through all which it becomes violent, penetrating and capable 
of instantly dividing whatever it meets ; this we should care- 
fully consider, recalling to mind the generation of its figure : 
—inasmuch as it is this, and no other nature, which separates 
And parcels out our bodies into small portions, and pinduceg 
in us that affection which is very properly denominated /tgai. 
Now tho contrary to this is suflicicntly iftanifest ; but still we 
must not pass it without explanation : — for in truth, among 
the numid particles surrounding the body, those that have the 
Largest eleinefttary parts enter and diivc out the smal^r; 

* Or. rt ri vtidoc,— meaning, that the affection reaemtilM tho 
impreaaion formed by an acute angular body. 

2 b2 
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but being unable to occupy their places, they compress our 
bodily humours, and from being uneven and in a state of 
agitation, fix them and render them motionless through their 
evenness and density ; — whereas things brought into contact 
against nature are naturally opposed and mutually repel each 
other. From this contest and agitation then there resulted a 
certain trembling and numbness ; and the whole of this aficc- 
tion, as well as the cause that produces it, has the name of 
cold. Again we cull thoso bodies hard to which our flesh 
yields ; and those which yield to tho pressure of our 
flesh ; — ^thus using the terms comparatively, with reference to 
each otlier. Bodies also yield to pressure when }tlaced on a 
small base, while those resting on quadrangular bases are the 
least impressible, owing to their very firm position, and be- 
cause from their own extreme density they strongly resist all 
opposing pressure. 

XXXVIl. — Again, the nature of heavy and light will 
become most evident, if investigated with that of u/t and 
down; — for it is by no means right to assert that there 
are naturally two distinct places opposite one to the other ; 
— one termed down, to which all bodies tend that are endued 
with bulk, but the other tip, to which bodies ascend con- 
trary to their inclination. The whole universe, indeed, 
being spherical, all such things as arc at the extremities (or 
circumference) and> equally distant from the centre must all 
in like manner naturally beloqg to the extremities, while the 
centre, being in the same pro])urtion distant from all these 
extremities, must be said to occupy quite an opposite position. 
Such then being tho nature of the world, ^ould not any one 
who reversed the position df the above -inentioneil objects bo 
fairly thought to apply names to them that are quite unsuit- 
able ? For tho middle place in it cannot be fairly said to be 
either naturally down or up, but only the centre itself ; u;id the 
gircumfcrence is neither the middle, nor docs it contain within 
itany par^s more distant than the rest cither from tho centre, or 
any of the opposite extremities. But Avhen all tho parts are 
naturally so similar, how can any one with projiriety assi^ to 
them contrary names ? — For supposing, there were any re^lar 
soljd body in the centre of the universe, it wbuld never bo 
carriffi to any of the extremities, owing to their entire uni- 
formity ; — but on the other hand, if any one were to move 
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in a drde round ibis solid, he would often stand with 
his feet opposite to where they before were, and so call the 
same part of himself both the upside and down. Since the 
universe, therefore, as we have just observed, is of a spherical 
figure, no prudent man shonld assert that it has any part 
which is [^absolutely^ either up or down;-— yet, as regards 
the origin and nsual application of these terms whi(^ we 
thus transfer to the universe, this we agree to be a proper 
subject of investigation. If, in that spot of the universe 
which specially belongs to fire, and where the principal mass 
is collected with which it has a tendency to unite, any one 
were to alcend thither and being possessed of the requidte 
power, were to take up the particles, place them in a balance 
and raising the scale, were forcibly to draw the fire towards 
the air, with which it has no affinity, it is clear that in this 
case the smaller mass would be more easily impelled than the 
larger. Indeed, when two things are simultaneously raised 
by one and the same power, the smaller quantity must of 
course yield more readily than the greater to the impulsive 
force by which they are constrained ; and hence, the one is 
called /leavy and gravitating downwards, the other Hffht and 
tending upwards. The same thing also is observable in what 
we ourselves do,-*who inhabit this place [^the earthy. For 
when, in walking on the earth, wo separate particles of an 
earthy nature, and sometimes even iK>i'tion8 of the earth 
itself forcibly and unnaturally ^rawing them towards the air 
which is dissimilar, — ^then that which is smaller yidding more 
readily to our impulse is sooner attracted towards the foreign 
element: — ^this th^n we call light and the place towards 
which it is drawn, up (or abov^y ^ving to their contraries 
the terms heavy and dovan (or helowi) respectively. Hence 
these must mutually differ from each other, owing to the con- 
trary positions tliat the several elements occupy : — for thaff 
which is light in one place is contrary to one corresponding • 
with it in an opposite position, and so also to a h&avy body 
another that is heavy, and to bodies placod above or below 
others, opposed to them in their respective *posiuons;— and 
they*wiU all be found, whether in a state of becoming or 
actually ezistitag, to be contrary, transverse, and eve^ '^y 
difibring fruib each other. This one thing, moreover, is*to be 
understood concerning all tliese matters^ that the tendency of 
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each towards a body of siinilar natare gives to tbe body so 
attracted the name Asavy, and the place to which it tends, 
down (or below) ; and thus to contrary things are assigned 
contrary appellations Such are the causes that wo assign to 
these phenomena. And again, as to the cansc of the impres- 
sion of smoothness and roughness, every one who has investi- 
gated it will he able to disclose it to others ; for roughness 
oomes from hardness joined with unevenness, while smooth- 
ness is the united effect of uniformity and density. 

XXXVIII. — It remains for us now to consider what is 
most important in those affections common to the whole 
body, which arc the chief causes of pleasure and* pain, and 
to inquire how it is that certain impressions excite through the 
parts of the body certain sensations invariably attended by 
pleasure and pain. Thus then let ns examine all our impres- 
sions, whether sensible or not, calling to mind the distinc- 
tions that we before made between bodies moved with ease 
and those with difficulty ; — for this is the way to arrive 
at the point that we wish to determine. When a body by 
nature easily moveable has received an impression ever so 
slight, the several parts communicate it to the parts placed 
around them, producing on these parts the same effect, until 
at length they reach the intellect itself, to which they announce 
the power of the agents producing such impression ; — whereas 
a body, which on the contrary is firm and stable and has 
no circular motion, is simply ^ected by itself without moving 
any of the surrounding botiies ; and hence, as their com- 
ponents do not mutually communicate tbe first received 
impression, the entire animal remains unmoved, and expe- 
riences no sensatiou. This is the case indeed as respects the 
bones and hair, and such other parts of the body as are 
chiefly of an e^hy nature ; whereas the phenomena above 
^described principally refer to the organs of sight and hearing, 
^,wbich contain an abundance of fire and air. This is what we 
should hdld then concerning pleasure and pain ; — an impres- 
sion produced in in contrary to nature, and with violence, 
causes pain,— one that is conformable to our nature, however 
strong, pleasure ; — whereas an impression that is gentlb and 
gQtdual is unperceived, while the contrary to*these produces 
oontnry effects. An impression, again, the whole of which 
is easily produced, is pre-eminently an object of sensation, 
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bnt is not affected by pleasure and pain : — and of this kind 
are the affections belonging to tbe sight ; which indeed, as we 
have above asserted, is a body of a nature daily becoming 
allied to oureelves.* For in this way tbe impressions caused 
by cuttings and burnings, and other similar accidents, do mot 
cause pain to the sight ; nor again, docs it experience pleasure, 
from returning to its previous condition : — whereas the sen* 
eations that are strongest and most clear do this, so far as any 
one is affected by any object ; and this is the reason why 
there is no violence whatever cither in its expansion or con- 
traction. But bodies composed from larger parts, which 
yield with difficulty to impelling agents, and distribute their 
motion over the whole body, do experience pleasure and pain ; 
pain indeed, when they are often alienated from their own 
nature, but pleasure when restored to their former condition. 
Again, all bodies that admit of very gradual withdrawals, 
and, as it were, emptyings of their own nature, and at the fsime 
time receive supplies on a large scale, have no perception of 
loss, though they have of what accrues to them ; and hence, they 
do not give pain to the mortal part of tbe soul, but on the con- 
traiy the' greatest delight and the truth of this is manifest 
from the sensation of pleasant odours. But such bodies, on the 
other hand, as suffer excessive variation, and can scarcely be 
restored even gradually to their pristine condition, are affected 
in a manner quite the reverse of tbuse wc have just described ; 
the truth of which is manifest in the case of burnings and 
wounds inflicted on the body. 

XXX IX. — ^Having thus then pretty fully discussed the 
common affections of the whole body, and the appellations 
assigned to their bffective causes,, wo must now endeavour to 
explain, as far as we can, the affections that arise in parti- 
cular parts of us, as well as the causes by which they are 
induced. In the first place then, let us if possible complete 
the explanation of what we before left unflnisbed about those, 
of the juices, — namely, the particular affections 'subsisting 
about the tongue.+ And these, as well as most others, appear 

* tellosion is here made to oh. xiz. p. 350 of this tran-,. ition. 

1* Plato was not aware that the palate is the chief orj^n of taste, and 
that these sensimona are transmitted to the srnsoriuai by means of Qsrves 
(i. >. minute tbbes filled with cerebral matter), all of which comifiBnicate 
either with the spinal marrow or the brain itsw,— the centre of all aenaa- 
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to be prodaced by certain expansions and oontiaotiona, tbe 
impressions formed thereby depending more on smoothness and 
roughness than all other circumstanoes ; because, whenever 
au^^ing falls on the small veins round the tongue (which are 
the arbiters, as it were, of the taste stretching to the heart), in 
such a way as to penetrate the moist and delicate texture of the 
flesh, which through its earthy nature is in a melting state, it 
contracts and dries up the veins: — and where these pene- 
trating substances are rougher than usual, they have an acrid 
taste (errjov^i'd), if less so, only one of sourness {avtrrtipa). 
Those on the contrary which pnrge, and wash away what- 
ever adheres to the tongue, if they do this to* such an 
immoderate degree, as somewhat to li({ucfy its nature, as 
nitre does ; — all such as these are termed bitter ; while sub- 
stances of inferior power to nitre, which purge only mode- 
rately, we coneelve to be ealt^ without that rough bitterness^ 
and to be more friendly to our nature. Again, things heated 
by the temperature of the mouth, and thereby softened — 
which reciprocally heat and are heated by it — and which 
through their lightness' are elevated towanls the senses of the 
head, dividing at the same time whatever comes in their way; 
— all these, owing to such properties, are termed pwigent 
(Spt/tea). But when these same particles, thinned by 
putre&ction, enter into the narrow veins, and there come 
into contact with earthy and airy particles of a suitable 
aize, and by making them mutually revolve, so mix them 
together as to cause a conffisiou of their elements, and 
thus by entering other veins form interstices in which the 
liquid, sometimes earthy, sometimes quite pure, forms, as 
it were, certain air-cavities enclosed by watdr, some of which 
formed of pure liquid are transparent, and ealled hulthlee, 
while those composed of earthy liquid and in a state of agi- 
tr.tion have received the namo of seething (or boiling), and 
yeast (or Icven) ; — tbe effectivo cause of all this being termed 
(d^v)." And an affection contrary to all that has been 

ion, aa Herophilns and Erasistratns held long prior to Galen Plato, on 
he contrary, maintained that these sensations were carried by obtain 
imall veins (or arteries, — for be makes no distinction bepveen &em), to 
he 4'ver— regarded by him as the seat (comp. ch. xliv.]^ of the lower 
nortaflbul. The heart was regarded by Aristotle aa the centre of ihe 
ensations. 
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asserted about tbese^ proceeds from a oontraiy cause ; for, 
when the liquid compounds that enter the mouth are natu- 
rallj suited to the quality of the tongue, they lubricate its 
asperities, as well as contract or relax such parts as were 
before unnaturally dilated or compressed, and restore them, as 
£u' as .possible, to their proper and natural habit. Hence 
all such substances are pleasant and friendly to every one, 
become the remedies of violent passions, and are denominated 
aweet. And thus much may ‘suffice concerning particulars 
of this kind. 

XL. — As respects the faculty of the nostrils, it admits of 
no classification : for all odours whatever are but balf- 
begotten, — ^there being no substances so proportioned, as to 
give forth any particular smell. Besides, our veins sur- 
rounding the nose are too narrow to admit the various kinds 
of earth and water, and too broad for those of fire and air ; 
and hence no one ever perceives an odour from any of these, 
— odours being produced from bodies that are damp, putre- 
fying, liquid, or vaporous ; — for odours are generated by 
the change of w'ater into air, or air into water ; and all these 
are either smoke or vapour. And of these, that which passes 
from air into water is vapour ^ — that which is changed from 
water into air, %amoke ; — whence it conies to pass that all 
odours arc more subtile than water, and denser than air. And 
these fiicts are clearly shown, when any one, owing to any 
obstruction of the respiration, draws his breath inwards; for 
then no odour filters through, 8nt breath only — ^unattended by 
any odours. This is why these two varieties of them are 
without a name, being formed neither from many nor from a 
simple species, the only two distinct terms respecting them, 
being fUaaant or unpleasant ; the latter of which irritate 
and violently disturb the whole cavity lying between the top 
of the head and the navel, while the former soothe the same 
part, and kindly restore it to its natural condition. 

XLL— Let us next speak of and investigate the third kidd 
of sense, — ^the hearing, and the causes giving rise to the 
affections peculiar thereto. Now we ma}' generally define 
ro^ as a certain pulsation of the air, penetr..iing through 
the ears, brain, and blood, as for as the soul ; and the motion 
hence arising, which commences from the head and ,sdfie in 
the seat of the liver, Aeartny/— and that when this motion is 
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•Win, it emits a sbarp sound, when slow, a flat one, — ^tlio 
former being uniform and smooth, the latter quite the re> 
verse and rough : — likewise, that when the motion is on a 
large scale it will produce a loud sound, and when on a small 
scale only a low one. But respecting the harmony of 
these souuds we must speak in the subsequent part of this 
diseourse. 

XLII. — ^The fourth kind of sense, which is still left for 
ns to discuss, comprises a very large variety of what we gene- 
rally term colours^ which consist of a flame emanating from 
individual bodies, and having parts proportioned to the sight 
for producing sensation. But we hare already considered 
the eflTective causes of sight.* Hero then we ought to speak 
of colours, and what seems to us the most pru^ble theory 
respecting them. 

Among the particles that fall from other bodies on the 
sight, some are greater, others less than, and others equal to, 
those of the visual fire. Such as are equal, then, are imper- 
ceptible, and are termed transparent ; while, as for those that 
are larger or smaller, the former contract, the latter dilate the 
sight, having a power resembling that of beat and cold on the 
flesh, or of things acrid, heating and pungent, on the tongue. 
Particles afiecting the sight in this inanncrcare called black 
and white ; — ^having the property, indeed, of producing the 
same modifleations in bodies, though, being produced in dif- 
ferent parts of the organ, they still appear to produce differ- 
ent impressions. It is thus. Mien, that wo ought to term 
them, — tpAiie, that which dilates the siglit; and tliat which is 
Dfpp orite in its effect, hhuh; — whereas, when a sharper motion, 
uid that, too, from a foreign ^re, falls on and divides the right 
)ven as far as the eyes themselves, and both separates and 
moistens the openings of the eyes, so as to force from them 
hat united flow of fii'e and water that we call tears, and which 
treof a* fleiy nature coming from without, — these two fires 
ifeetiug together with a force like that of lightning, and then 
aturated and extinguished by moisture, produce a great 
'ariety of colours^ the impressions from which we term Jlath- 
ng» (juop/tapvydc), and the objects producing them bright And 
Uitrovu, Another kind of fire^ intermediate between those 
^ost hitfitioned, and which reaches the moisture of the eyes^ and 
Comp, cb six. p. 350—352 of this Trinine. 
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mingles with it, though no means Instruus, and in which 
'the rays of fire are mingled with moisture, and form a 
bloody colour; this we denominate red. A bright hue 
mingled with red and white forms the colour called yellow ; 
but as regards the measure in which they mingle respectively, 
even a wise and thinking person could not explain it, wore 
bo ever so well informed on the matter, as ho could not adduce 
concerning them any satisfactory reason, either necessary or 
probable. Again, red, when mingled with black and white, 
produces a pttrple colour ; and a very deep colour is the 
result of their being mingled and burnt together, with a 
further addition of black. A tawny red is produced from 
the mixture of yellow and brown, and brown from the mix- 
ture of black and white ; and a pale colour from the mingling 
of white and yellow. A brilliant white, falling on a large 
quantity of bl^k, constitutes a dark blue (k-varoSy) ; a deep 
blue mingled witli white, a yrey colour ; and a tawny red 
mingled with black forms a green. All the other tints it 
will be easy to conjecture from the above examples, if one 
only reasons fairly from analogy. Nevertheless, any one 
who would prove them by tho test of experiment evinces 
great ignorance of the difference between a divine and human 
nature; for a god indeed may be able to mingle many things 
into one, and again dissolve the one into many, through Us 
united power and intelligence ; but no man living can accom- 
plish either of these tasks, nor will any one in time to come. 

XLIII.— All these things ^hich thus naturally subsist from 
necessity, the artificer of what is most beautiful and best took 
for his elements of creation, in producing a self-sufficient 
and most perfedt god; employing secondary causes indeed, 
but at the same time performing his work well on all created 
beings. For this reason we must distinguish two species of 
causes; the one necessary, the other divine. And in *11 
things we should inquire after the divine cause, with tho view 
of obtaining a bless^ life in the highest degree of which Jtar 
nature admits, for the sake of which also we should inves- 
tigate the necessary cause as well,— conviheed, tliat without 
thfise two classes of causes, we can neither anderstond nor 
apprehend, «nor otherwise engage in the several objects of our 
anxious pursuit. Since, then, we have now beforcefs the 
various classes of causes, laid Out like materials for our labour, 
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and which will serve as the matter from which we are to in> 
terweave the remainder of onr' discourse, let ns again briefiy 
recur to our first observations, and thence pass rapidly on to 
the place at which we are now arrived ; thus endeavouring to 
annex such an end and dose to onr disoonrse, as may harmo- 
nize with its beginning. 

XLIV. Just as Ave stated in the opening of our discourse, 
— ^when all sensible things were in disorder, the Deity made 
each individually to harmonize with itself and mutually with 
all the rest, so far as things could possibly be brought inti* 
symmetry and proportion ; because formerly, nothing had any 
order except by accident, nor did anything wliatcvef deserve 
the names that things receive at present ; such, for instance, as 
fire, water, and the rest of the elementa All these, however, 
the Creator put in order first of all, and then out of these con- 
structed the universe, os a single animal, containing within 
itself difierent kinds of animals, mortal and immortal,* — ^he 
himself being the artificer of Divine natures, but committing 
to his offspring (the junior gods) the charge of producing 
those that are mortal. The latter, in imitation of their 
father, receiving tho immortal principle of the soul, next 
fiiishionedf the mortal body, making it entirely to be a vehicle 
thereto, and forming* within it a separate mortal kind of 
soul, possessed of certain dire and necessary passions : first, 
pleasure, tho chief lure to evil ; next, pain, the desertion of 
what is good ; — after these again^ temerity and fear, both mad 
advisers ; anger, hard to be appeased ; hope, which is easily 
misled both by irrational sense, and all-daring love. By 
mingling these together, they ^the junior gods^ necessarily 
composed the mortal race. And on this account, fearing to 
defile the Divine nature more than was absolutely necessary 
they lodged man's mortal portion separately from the Divine, 
in4a different receptacle of the body ; forming tho head and 
breast, and placing the neck between, as an isthmus and limit 
to*' separate the two extremes. ;{: 

* Comp. ch. zi. p. 335* of this baoBlation, and also the concluding 
aentenoe of the dialogue, p. 409. 

Gr. irtpier6pvtwrav, lit. turned in a lathe, 

X The immortal aool Plato haa already (ch. zix. zx.) ^ilaccd in the 
head,s^ which opinion Hippocrates and Galen both coincide ; — and 
compoiSa it of two circles, and endowed it with three facnl ties— intelli- 
gence {v6tinc), science and true opinion (3«£a dXnOqc}. 
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In tlio breast, indeed, and what is called the thorax [|or 
trunk^i^ they seated the mort^ part of the soul. And as one 
part of it was naturally better, and another worse, they fijrmed 
the cavity of the thorax into two divisions (rei^inbling the 
separate dwellings of our men and women), placing the midriff 
as a partition between them. That p.irt of the soul, tlicrefore, 
which partakes of fortitude and spirit, and loves contention, 
they seated nearer the head, between the midriff and the 
neck ; as it is the business of the reason to unite with 
it in forcibly repressing the desires, whenever they will 
not obey the mandate and word issuing from the citadel 
above. * 

XLV. — ^The heart, which is the head and principlct of the 
veins, as well as the fountain of the blood that impetuously 
circulates through all the members, they placeil in a kind of 
sentry-house, that, in case of any outburst of anger, being 
informed by the reason of any evil committed in its mem- 
bers, owing either to some foreign cause, or else internal pas- 
sions, it (the heart) might tiunsmit through all its channels the 
threatenings and exhortations of reason, so as once more to 
reduce the body to perfect obedience, and so permit what 
is the best within us to maintain supreme con}fiiand. 

Here, however, he spenks of tin? morial nr snnsnons soul, which he 
divides into two distinct ))urts, — the male or s]»iritual portion (ro OvfiiKoi/)^ 
and tlio female or appetitive (ru iTrtOv/jujriicur), This seems to have been 
a notion of the Pytliagoi'cuns. i^stutle and Zeno placed the mortal 
soul ill the hcait only. On the three souls and their rt^sjicctivc energies, 
comp. Martin’s adminihle note, vol ii. pp. 290 — 302, Etudes, 

* Gr. didpojci, a word used by Plato and Aristotle to mean not merely 
the upper part of the trunk, as by latcs writers, but the whole of it, from 
the coUar-bone down to the pelvis. The word KotXia in ch. xlvi. has a 
similar latitude of signification. 

t Gr. dpx')*'- "l^his reading is introduced by Stallbanm (and follow^ 
by Cousin) from three of the best M88. The old editions have dpn, 
wJik:h Stephens altered into ufifia (a knot or ganglion), and Toup into 
va^ka, both on mere conjecture. Plato clearly thought that^he heart wts 
the source of the blood and the centre of union for the which he 

regards as messengers transmitting to the whofc bo^y the (Tders coming 
from the male pait of the mortal soul ; but he runs into the error of 
attrftuting to them the function of nerves, as well of moi ou as sensation. 
We may remai^ further, that he considers the veins to liave two centres — 
th^ heart and the liver, which are the two seats of the mortal wd 
makes no distinction whatever between veins and arteries, isee Martin’s 
note, 140 ; ii. 301 — 304. 
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But as the ^.ids foreknew, with respect to the palpitation 
of the heart under the dread of danger and the excitements 
of passion, that all such swellings of the inflamed spirit would 
be produced by fire, they formed the lungs to be a sort of 
protection thereto ; first, of all, soft and bloodless,* and next, 
internally provided with cavities perforated like a sponge, in 
order to cool the breath which they receive, and give the heart 
easy rc 8 }>iration and repose in its excessive heat. On this 
account tiicii, they led the channels of the wiudpipe into the 
lungs, which they placed like a soft cushion round the heart, 
in order that when anger rises in it to an extreme height, 
it might fall on some yielding substance, and so getting cool, 
yield cheerfully and with less trouble to the authority of reason. 

XLVI. That part of the soul next, which has a desire for 
meats, drinks, and all else that is necessary for the ii.atural 
supplies of the body, they placed Iwtwcen the midriff and 
the region of the navel ; forming, ns it were, in all this place 
a sort of manger for the nutriment of the body ; and then they 
bound it on to it, like some savage animal, annexed ns 
necessary to nourish the mortal race afterwards to be brought 
into existence. Tiiis jdace of course the gods assigned it, iri 
order that ever feeding at its manger, and dwelling as far off 
as possible from the * deliberative ])art of thb soul, it might 
make the least possible degree of tunnilt and noise, and permit 
the best portion of our nature to consult in quiet for the com- 
mon benefit of the whole. Knowing also that this would 
not acquiesce with the reason, and, even if it had any faculty 
of sense, yet would not regard the processes of reasoning, 
but be chiefly lured away, both day and flight, by images 
and phantasms, — reflecting *011 this, the Deity formed the 
liver, assigning it the place it occupies. And he made it com- 
pact and smooth, shiny and sweet, and yet somewhat bitter, 
— ^in order that the multitude of thoughts falling on it from 
t^e intellect os on a mirror that receives and presents images 
to the view, might on the one side terrify it by employing a 
bitterness akin tp its* nature; and proceeding to dreadful 

* riato is qoife wrong in stating this for all the blood passes tfarragh 
them, in order to be supplied with oxygen by tlie air eSntained in the 
ceils. however, is not nearly so great an error aa his stitement in 

ch. ixxili. 'speaie’ng of generation^, that the flnids we drink pass through 
the lungs into tb : bladder ! 
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threats, gradnallj mingle this bitterness with the whole liyex 
80 as to present the d^k hues of bile, and by contracting it, 
render it throughout rough and wrinkled or on the other, 
partly by removing the liver from its right place and con« 
tracting it, partly by obstructing and closing its ventricles 'and 
gates, cause impressions of pain and disgust ; — whereas, on 
the contrary, when a gentle inspiration — the result of intelli- 
gence— depicts on it images of quite ad opposite character, 
softens its bitterness by avoiding to agitate or touch anything 
contrary to its own nature, — it then gives it a swiftness 
jiccnliarly its own, and makes all its parts regular, iM>lL 9 hed, 
and free,"*-giviiig joy and peace to that part of tho soul which 
resides near the liver, and making it enjoy a suitable repose 
at night, with the power of divination during sleep, to make 
up for its want both of reason and wisdom.* 

XLVIL Tliose, forsooth, who created ns, calling to mind 
their father’s command, when he hid them make the mortal 
lace as good os they possibly could, funned even the inferior 
part of us to have some connexion with trnth, by esta- 
blishing within it the faculty of divination. And a suffi- 
ciently clear proo^ that the Deity assigned prophetic ^wert 
to human madness, is found in the fact that no one in his right 
senses has any tibnccrii with divinely inspired and true pro- 
phecy, which takes place only when the reasoning faculty is 
fetter^ by sleep, or alienated by disease or enthusiasm; 
while, on the other hand, it ^quires a person of considerable 
wisdom to understand the recorded sayings, whether sleeping 
or waking, of a prophetic and diviiiely-insjiired nature, and 
so to distinguish all tho 2)henomcna it beholds as to be able 
to explain in w hal way and to whom they portend any future, 
. jtast, or present good or evil ; it being by no means the office 

* Flato, in this purely fonciful description of the liyer and splera, 
seems to have been ignorant of the great>ase of the bile in promoting tho 
digestion of the food during its passage through the dnodejium; for mr 
eh. Ixiv. lie considers it wholly in the light of a vicious secretion, thon^ 
he acknowledges its presence in tlie healthy body “ exercising a gretf 
influence over dreams and divination. Aristotle, while ref ting *l"to, la 
not a whit more correct os to this question in tlie animal ee'*nomy. Bisu 
Anift. iv. 2. , ‘ 

t A distinctipn is to be observed between nivrnc and ^rpo^nr'tfc-poe 
forpier referring to the tnitTprtlen^ the latter to tlie of 

the divine oracles ; but the words, as Hato observes, have otten oe«a 
•onfounded. 
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of one who either has been, or is still mad, to judge inspecting 
things seen or spoken by himself : — and it has been well ob- 
served by the ancients, that to transact and know one’s own 
oon^ms and oneself is alone the province of a prudent man; — 
whence, indeed, the law directs that the race of prophets (or 
interpreters) should preside as judges over divine predictions, 
—whom some indeed call diviners, through entire ignorance 
that they arc only the represeuters of enigmas and visions, 
and not at all entitled to be called diviners, — being, strictly 
speaking, interpreters of prophecies. 

Tlie liver then was constructed for this purpose, and seated 
where we have mentioned, for the sake of prcdictibn. And 
oasides, in every living individual, this organ gives forth 
cucsually clear indications; but in those deprived of life, 
It becomes blind and delivers oracles too obscure for their 
meaning to be made iutelligiblo. The natuic and position 
of the intestines, again, which is next to it Qthe liver j, is 
on the left side, for the purpose of always, like a sponge,* 
keeping it clean and bright, ready to reflect images ; on wliicli 
account, therefore, when certain impurities are produced in 
the liver by bodily discas^c, then, the splben, by its rarity, 
receives and purifies them all, from being of a hollow and 
bloodless textuic ;— ^nd hence, is it, that *wheu filled with 
unclean matter, it grows to a large size and becomes wholly 
unsound. And again, when the body is purified, it subsides 
into its natural condition, as bijforc. 

XLVllI. As i*es])ccts the soul, then, including both its 
mortal and divine portion, in what way it existed, and in what 
way and why it was consigned to a separate habitation, the 
truth can bo firmly established only by the consent of the Deity: 
— still, that we have stated what is near the truth, wo will now, • 
to investigation, venture the assertion ; and here 
it is made.f And what next follows we must 
‘tj^eat in a similar manner ; and this is no other, than how the 
rest of the body was produced. It is, therefore, in the most 
eminent degree Ijcconiing that they should be composed as fol- 

♦ Gr. iruaytlov, — ^very wrongly rendered by some, a mirror, •-the 
error of which was 'first shown by Barker in No. zlvL pf the Class. 
Joim^, p. 201. 

y (xt. TO ye fivv elKbc tlpiiaOat rat vvv Kal frt'poXXov lira- 

Mcowovm Suuctvdvvtvriov rb ydvat, cat irt^&aOat. 


(^uite open 
accordingly 
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lows :->-Tho8e who formed our race were aware, that we should 
bo intemperate in ^ting and drinking, and that through 
madness we* should iise far more than is either necessary or 
moderate. For fear then of rapid destruction induced by 
disease, and lest our mortal race should perish without, ful- 
filling its end, — ^to provide against this, the gods formed for 
the reception of the superfinons food a receptacle beneath, 
called a belly.^ and formed in it the convolutions of the intes- 
tines to prevent the food from piissing so. quickly as to require 
fresh and n^id supplies of nutriment for the body, and so by 
insatiable gluttony making our whole riice unpbilosophical 
and unmusical, insubordinate to the most godlike i)art of our 
composition.* 

XLIX. The nature of the bones and flesh, and other 
parts of this kind, was constituted as follows: — ^The first 
principle of all these is the generation of the marrow ; for the 
life-bonds of the soul that united it with the body being 
herein woven together, constitute the foundation of the mortal 
race. The marrow itwlf, however, has a diflerent origin ; 
for among the triangles, those of the first order, that are 
unbent and smooth, were specially adapted by their accuracy 
for producing fire and water, air and earth : f — these the 
Deity, separating each apart from its own class, and min- 
gling them together in fixed proportions, composed by these 
means an all-varying mixture of seeds for the whole mortal 
race, and from these produced the marrow ; — and he after- 
wards implanted this marrow, binding therein the various 
classes of souls ; and as respects the number of figures and 
wliat individual forms the maiTow was to receive, he divided 
it, both as regards the quality and quantity of the }>articles, 
at the original distribution,— giving to that part of it which 
was to be the field fur containing the divine seed a completely 
globular shape ; and this he called the hrain^ because in evqjy 

* The intestineB are not, as Plato seems to tliinic, solely destu^ 
to receive the excess of food. It is in the stomach that digestion com- 
mences, and it ends in the intestines, from which the chyle produced from 
the food is sent to the lungs to form blood. Aristotie's ideas on this 
point are more correct* Uist. Anim. iii. 14. 

T Resperting these triangles, see ch.-xxviii., and further on at ch. izii. 
They are in Act the primary atoms, of which the body is cos^osed, and 
are of different classes, according ^to *he parts or organs of whi^ABey are 
the components. 


20 
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animal that has arrived at its perfeot form, the vessel contain 
ing this substance is called the head.*. Bat as respects the 
part destined to contain the remaining uid mortal part of the 
sonl, to this he gave both round and oblong shapes,) ^ving to 
tibe 'Whole the name of marrow i and from these, as ^m 
andiors, casting the bonds of the entire soul, he built around 
it our whole body, after first fixing round it a complete cover- 
ing of bones. 

L. The bones he composed as follows : — Having sifted 
pure and smboth earth, he mingled and moistened it with 
marrow ; and after this he placM it in fire, then plunged it 
in water, once more placed it in fire, and after this dipped 
it in water : and thus by frequent transfers of each, he made 
it insoluble by either. With this bone, then, he Cushioned 
a sphere, as on a lathe, placing it round the brain, and 
only leaving a narrow hole therein. At the same time 
also he formed of the same substance certain vertebra 
about the marrow of the neck and back, extending them like 
hinges, from the head downwards through the whole trunk 
and thus he preserved all its seed, by fortifying it round with 
a stony covering, — forming in it joints also, for motion and 
flexion, employing the power of difference in their formation, 
as being possessed of a certain middle qnality.f Then, con- 
sidering that the bone would have a tendency to become dry 
and inflexible, and that when heated and again cooled, it 
would become carious, and quickly corrupt the seed it con- 
tained, he on this account forufod the sinews and flesh ; that 
the former, by binding all the parts of the body, and being 
stretched and loosened about the vertebisB, might give the 
body a facility for either ^exion or extension, as oceasion 
required ; while the flesh would serve' as a covering from the 
heat and defence from the cold ; — as likewise for a pro- 
tection against falls, in the same manner as cushions do it, 
by gently and easily yielding to external bodies and he 
itoplanted in it also a hot moisture, which perspires in sum- 

* Thera is a play here on the words and lyai^oXov, which 

eannot be translatedr. 

f Gr. rp Garipov vpoo%p&pt.vot Iv abroTp, vq jtiay tviora/tiv^lv~ 
vipet. Comp, a siniilar passa^ in the succeeding chapter. 

t 6r. In ei m-topAruv olov rd wiXtird inaOai ter^fuira. A similar 
idea ukiearly similarly expressed bv Longinus, xxzii. sect. 5. ri)v oAptca 
cloy nX^para irpoGspfvot, 
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mer, and gires forih an external dew, to impart a coolness to 
the whole body,>~Bnd again in winter, gently keeps out by 
its own fire the cold brought from without. 

LI. — Our plastic Creator, reflecting on all this then, min- 
gled and united water, fire, and earth, gradually mixing 
therewith a ferment of acid and salt ;* — and thus be com- 
posed a pulpy, soft flesh And as for the tendons, he formed 
them of a mixture of bone and unfermented flesh, so as to 
have the properties of both, tinging them also with a yellow 
colour. And on this account is it, that the tendons are firmer 
and more viscous than the flesh, but softer and moister 
thw-n the hones. With these God bound together the bones 
and marrow, afterwards enshrouding the whole of them with 
the covering of the fle^. Such of the bones, then, as were 
most ensouled, he covered with the smallest quantity of flesh, 
—such as were least so, with the most and the densest flesh. 
And besides this, except where reason evinced the need of 
the contraiy, he placed only a small quantity of flesh on the 
joints of the bones ; lest they should make the body uneasy 
by impeding its flexions and motion ; or else, from being 
many and frequent, and strongly pressed together, cause 
by their solidity a duluess of perception, imperfection of 
memory, and a sort of intellectual blindness. On this 
account then, the bones of the groin, legs, loins, the shoulders 
and the arms from the elbow tu the wrist, and such other parts 
of our bodies as have no joints, and such inward bones as 
have no thought, owing to the*scarcity of soul in the marrow, 
are fully provided with flesh ; — whereas those that have 
thought^ he covered with less, except the flesh were for 
perception, as in* the case of the tongue. In other respects, 
the case is as we have described. For a being born and nur- 
tured under necessity, 7 does not receive a hard bone united 
with plenty of flesh, and with it also a quickness of seusE- 


• 6r. d^ioe xal aX/tvpov fwStle l^vuu/ia icai airoU f 

tr&pxa iyxvyMV Kol /toKaK^v ^vvksruat. I’lato here alludes, however, 
not only to the edpicEc or muscular fibre, but to the^wholc cellular tissno 
and integument that form a general covering and defence for the entire 
bodf. The word vevpo*' in the succeeding sentence jelers not to the 
pn^iy,' delicate fibres now called by that name, but to the tendons and 
u^unents thatliold an intermediate position between flesh and bom, 

Plato heie alludes to the soul of man, which is said to be graSwated 
and cn wi pm Mit by necessity in consequence of its union with the body. 

2 c 2 
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tion. And jet the head would have been thus constructed, if 
the two had exercised any will in thus coalescing ; and the 
human race, having fleshy, tendinous, and robust head, 
would enjoy healthy and unmolested a life twice as long 
as the present, or even yet longer than that : but the artificers 
of our race, after thoroughly considering whether they had 
better make it more lasting and of worse condition, or shorter 
but of a moro excellent character, were agreed that a shorter 
but better life wiis wholly preferable to one longer, but in- 
ferior : — and this was why they covered the head with a 
thin bone, and not with flesh and fibre, — because it had no 
joints. On all these accounts, then, the body wajf provided 
with a head, which was the more perceptive and reflecting, 
in proportion as it was [phyi^cally] weaker than all the rest 
of man's structure. From these causes, then, and in this 
manner,* the Deity placing tendons round the lower ex- 
tremity of the head, glued them, as it were, round the neck, 
and bound with them the lofty cheek-bones placed under the 
forehead ; — and as for all the rest, ho scatter^ them through 
all the members, connecting joint with joint. 

LII. — Wo were next jjrovided by those who formed us 
with the organs of the mouth, teeth, tongue, and lijMS, — 
arranged as they now are for purposes both necessary and 
the best ; giving ingress for necessaries, and egress to what is 
best,— everything^ indeed, that enters to feed the body being 
necessary — while the stream of words flowing outwards, if 
guided by wisdom, is by far the feirest and best of all streams 
whatever. 

LIII. — Again, it was not possible that the head could bear a 
mere covering of thin bono, owing to the extremes of the differ- 
ent seasons ; nor again, could it be allovred to become clouded, 
blind, and unperceptive, through the overcrowding of flesh. 
Hence a fleshy membrane, not dried, wajs left separate from 
.the rest, — that now termed cuticle (or scalp). This, then, 
Bbing broifght into union with itself by the moisture about 
the braid, grows areund and circularly invests the bead. 
And it is the moisture flowing under the sutures that moistens 
this membrane, and causes it to close at the crown, coniAct- 
iog it as in a knot. But as for the ever-varyiag classes of 

* 2^. Iir^ l(rxdr 77 v rifv mptaritiraQ irtpl rbp rpifi- 

XflXov iic6XXijaev dfioiortfrt, Sic. 
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milires, these are generated through the power of the periodic 
changes caused by nutriment in the flesh ;* the variety he^ 
coming greater, when they struggle with each other more 
violendy — ^less so, when less violently. All this membrane 
the Divine Being pierced all round with Are : — and hence, 
as it was wonnded, and the moisture externally flowed 
through it, all that was pure of the moisture and heat was car- 
ried oflT, while that which was mixed, and of a nature allied 
to that of the membrane itself, being raised by the motion, 
was stretched outwards to a great size, having also a tenuity 
equal to the amount of puncture, — ^whereas, on the other band, 
when coiAinnally thrust back through the slowness of its mo- 
tion by the spirit surrounding it externally, it again revolves 
under the membrane and there becomes firmly rooted. And 
owing to those affections is it, that the hair springs up on the 
membrane of the head, being naturally allied, and serving as 
a rein to this membrane, but at the same time becoming 
harder and denser through the pressure of the cold, which 
hardens each hair, as it proceeds beyond the skin.t Thus, 
then, by the means above mentioned, did our Creator plant 
the beM with hairs, reflecting at the same time that in- 
stead of flesh a light covering was needed to guard the 
brain, and give tit shade and protection from the extremes 
of heat and cold without hindering its acuteness of sensation. 

LI V.— -But the mass of tendon, skin, and bone that is inter- 
woven about the fingers, being a mixture of three substances, 
becomes, when dried, one comfiion iiard membrane composed 
of all in common — ^fashioned indeed with these as instru- 
mental causes, but cfiTectively produced by that reflection 
which ever has ad eye to the futnre ; — ^for those who formed 
us well knew, that women and other animals would some day 

* So we have ventured (taking it as a case of dtd tvoTif) to rend* 
the words did wcptddwv Svvafuv Kai rne rpo^rie. These periodt ^ 
are certain changes caused from time to time in the flesh the motioa 
of Its particles, both solid and fluid, — and this owing to the constant sup- 
plies of food. A notion very much resembling it has ^en propounded by 
modem physiologists. 

't'eThe meaning of the sentence seems to be, that tl-. whole eutis or 
scalp of the ^ad was perforated by fire, and throngli the holes thus 
formed, there irnued certain delicide streams of fluid which were h arm ed 
into fibre, as fliey rose above the slun and encoimtered the pies^ne of 
the extend atmosphere. 
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bu generated from men, and that nails would be of the 
greatest use in several respects to many of the animals : — and 
this Was the reason, why they stamped in men the pattern of 
the nails at their first birth. It was from these causes, then, 
and*witb these intentions, that they implanted skin, hains^ 
and nails at the extremities of the limbs. 

LY. — As the parts and members of the mortal animal 
however were all allied in nature, and their life necessarily 
resulted from fire and spirit, the decay and exhaustion of 
which would cause it to perish quickly, the gods provided 
for it the following remedy : — Intermingling a nature re- 
sembling that of man with other forms and sen&ets they 
planted as it were other animals, — such as kindly-disposed 
trees, plants, and seeds, which are made useful to us by the 
nurture and training of agriculture ; though before there were 
only those of a rustic kind, which are more ancient than 
those that are cultivated.* Everything indeed that partakes 
of life we may justly and most correctly call an animal ; 
—.hut that in particular, of which we are now speaking, is 
possessed of the third species of soul,t which we place be- 
tween the midriff and the navel : and which has no share 
either in opinion, reason, or intellect, though possessing a 
sense of pleasure and pain, as well as desire. It effects all 
things indeed by passion (or appetite) ; and it does this by 
the evolution of its internal power and the employment of its 
own motion to the exclusion of every other, as it has not been 
formed with a nature capable *of reasoning on its own con- 
cerns.;^ It thus lives in no way different from an animal, 
except in being firmly rooted in a fixed position and deprived 
of original motion. 

* Hie question, whether plants are a distinct kind of animals, which 
was held by all the Platonic philosophers, is touched on by Plutarch, 
EKi Plac. Philos, v. 26, sect. 10, and by Cicero, Tnsc. i. 26, where he re- 
marks :— <** tarn natuns putarem hotninu vUamiuatentari, guam vUit ant 
athorit : — hoe em'm etiam dieimtu vivere. 

t I. e. rb imOvftgrucbv. 

} What Plato herp means, seems amply to be, that it is by turning in 
and about themselves; that is, by growth, without locomotion, that 
plants develop the perfection and bmty of their nature, without being in 
any way obliged for thmr origin or nature to the objects by wh^ they 
are smrounded. Hie phrase orpa^kvri air^ iv javr^ irtpi iavrb-iB 
aomeiwt difficult, but is explained by a sentence jn fhe Hieasteths 
(p. 181, c.}, where dXXoMsotc is also used to express the contrary notion. 
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LVl. — ^Now i^ter the directing artifioen of our etmotnie 
had implanted all these organs for giving nutriment to our 
inferior nature, thej directed varions channels through our 
body, so as to water it like a garden, by the constant accession 
of flowing moisture.* And flrst, they cut two bidden channels 
beneath the juncture of the skin and flesh, vis. two veins, 
going down the back to correspond with the double flgure of 
the body, both on the right and left sides. These they 
placed close to the back-bone, so as to receive between thorn 
the marrow, the growth of which might be thus promoted, 
and that the flood supplied thence to other parts, might 
give an ^equable irrigation and then, dividing the veins 
about the head, and mutually interweaving them, they dis- 
tributed them in opposite directions, — ^inclining some firom the 
right to the left of the body, and some from the left to the 
right, that there might be a chain formed by the skin to 
unite the head to the body, there being no interlacing of ten- 
dons round the head, — and besides this, that the affection of 
sensation might from each of these parts pass round and 
through the body. It was in some such way as this, then, 
that they prepared the channel, of which we speak ; and its 
truth we shall easily perceive by assenting to our previous 
position, — that* all things composed of greater ports may 
envelop each as are less, while tiiose consisting of less cannot 
envelop the greater. But fire is, of all closes of things, 
composed of the smallest parts ; and hence it penetrates 
through water, earth, and air^ and their several compounds^ 
•—and this to such an extent that nothing can retain it The * 
same remark is true of our belly, which is able to retaiu any 
food that has been introduced,, but cannot hold spirit and 
fire, because they, consist of sm^er particles than those com- 
posing the belly. 

LVIl. — ^These channels therefore the Deity employed fpr 
the purpose of distributing moisture from the belly into the 
veins, by weaving with fire and air a network* resemblii^ 

* This passage is well illostrated bj Longiniis, a nfleii . aeri. 5, where he 
is fllnatratiog the power of metajphw:— r$c rpo^i}^ 
wxivetwav cUfta, riftvovrec iv Ktfiroij; S^trovCi I* rivoc 

vpitaroe iwi^vroc, dpoiov ivTOg a^X&voe row miiiaroc, rd rmv 
^oi viftaTa, A very similar passage occurs in the Tinueus ooenM, 
p. 101, c., p. 437 of vol. vii. in StslUMm's editiim of Plato’s works. 
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basket-nets (or weeds), with two curved passages of entrance, 
—one of which he again twisted and divided into two 
branches, winding the continuations of these curved passages 
like coils of rope in every direction as far as the ends of the 
net. ' Now all the inner parts of the network he composed 
of fire, but the great flexures and the receptacle itsolf of 
air ; — and lastly, he took and placed them in the new-formed 
animal, as follows. One of the curved passages he placed in 
the mouth ; but, as this part has two fiexurcs, he caused one 
(i. e. the trachea) to pass along the arteries into the lungs, the 
other (t. 0 . the msophagus) by the side of the arteries into 
the belly. The other curved part he divided into two^separate 
passages, making them pass it common to the channels of the 
nose, so that when the one does not reach the mouth, all the 
streams of the other might still be filled from this. But as for 
the remaining part of the hollow network, he made it extend 
all over the concavity of the 'body, and the whole of it fiow 
gently together into the curved i)a6sages, as being of an airy 
texture, and at another time to flow through them backwards. 
But the net, which is of a thin structure, he so disj)osed as 
to make it penetrate tlirough and again emerge.* Besides 
this, he ordered that the interior rays of fire should follow 
in constant successioA, the air at the same time passing into 
each, and that this should never cease to be the case, as 
long as the mortal animal's life continued. And as respects 
the name of this kind of motion, we call it expiration and 
inspiration. Now this whole action and aficction that it pro- 
duces in our nature, is caused by certain bodily moistenings 
and coolings, alike conducive to our nutriment and life for 
as the breath passes in and out, an interior* fire attends it in 
its course ; and when it is difiused through the belly and 
meets with solid and liquid food, it reduces them both to a 

. * Hie whole of this description refers to the oesophagns, which enters 
tlfe npper part of the stomach, and runs side by side with the trachea, 
which divides to form the entrance to the two great cells of the longs. 
This division is no dpnbt that of one of the iyKvpria, which, it is said. 
Chid Slxpowt and then subdivided it into the numerous bronchial 

tubes that ramify in all directions over the surface of the longs, i. e Jtd 
travrbs irpds rd rov irXkyparos. It may also be added that in 

the m^th are two passages leading up to the channels of tfte nose. The 
meaning is exceedingly obscure ; but the reader is referred V> Stallbanm 
and Martin for aeve^ long explanatory notes on this enrious account. 
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state 0^ moisture, and bj dividing them into very small parts, 
carries them along in its course; pouring them, as from a 
fountain, into the veins, and so cutting channels through the 
body as through an aqueduct. 

LYIII. — ^But again let ns consider the affection of breath- 
ing, and investigate the causes which gave it its present nature. 
We should reason on it, therefore, as follows : — ^As there is no 
such thing in nature as a vacuum into which a moving body 
can enter, and as breath passes from us outwards, every one 
is aware that it cannot escape into void spaice, but most thrust 
out whatever is nearest ; again, that the body must always 
repel that ever nearest, and that from a necessity of this kind, 
everything impelled into the place vacated by the emitted 
breath must, after entering and filling up this space, attend on 
the breath as it travels. And all this must take place like 
the revolution of a wheel, through the impossibility of a 
vacuum. Hence, the breast and lungs, after dismissing the 
breath outwards, are again inflated by the entrance of the air 
surrounding the body into and around the cavities of the 
flesh. And when the air is again sent outwards and flows 
round the body, it drives the breath inwards through the 
mouth and nostrils. 

LIX. — ^And as regards the cause from which they derive 
their origin, we may propose the following. In every animal 
in the universe those of its internal parts are the hottest which 
surround the veins and blood, just as if they contained a 
fountain of fire ;* and this h&t we compared to a bow-net, 
extending through the middle of the body, and woven wholly of 
fire; all outside of it being composed of air. Yet heat, it 
most be agreed,* naturally proceeds outward into a region 
with which it is allied. But as there are two passages for the 
heat,— one through the body outwards, the other - again 
throngh the mouth and nostrils; hence, when the breath sis 
impelled towards the latter, it in tnm repels that latter. But 
that which is drawn into the fire becomes heated by so hilling, 
while what is exhaled becomes cooled ;-^nd so, owing to the 
change of temperature, they pass again lnto*thcir former con- 
dition, whether hot or col^ through the mutual repulsion of 

• Qr, wav twov avrov r&vrog wtpi ri al/ia Kai rdg 
Tag tx,Uf ohAf tv aivtji w^vr/v nva ivovaav wvpog. The cmamon 
reading biu wdvrwe, instead of rdvrog, and Bap/idrnra for Btppordrag. 
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eadi otlier ; and as tbe same influence is constant and mutnally 
operating, its circular agitation gives birth to the expiration 
and inqtiration of the breath. 

LX. To the same causes may we ascribe the impressions 
produced by medical cupping-glasses, by swallowing drink, by 
the violent hnrUngs of bodies, whether upwards or on the 
ground, together with such sounds as appear swift or slow, 
sharp or flat,— and which at one time are discordant, owing to 
the dissimilitude of the motion which they cause within us, 
'and at another harmonize, through the similitude of that 
motion. For the slower sounds catch up those antecedent 
and swifter, because the latter slacken their pace Ut one like 
their own ; and by so following the swifter, they still urge 
them onward, — thongh without disturbing the motion by intro- 
ducing another, but making their slower rate to approach 
gradually to that of the swifter ; — and this mixed impres- 
sion from the sharp and flat (t. e. the quick and idow) forms a 
single -note; whence results the pleasure felt even by the 
unwise, bat really entertained by the wise, which is owing to 
the imitation of Divine harmony that exists in mortal motions.* 
And, indeed, with respect to all the motions of water, the 
fallings of thunder, and the wonderful circumstances observed 
in the attraction of amber, and the Herculean stone, f — in 
all these, no real attraction takes place at all; but as a 
vacuum can nowhere be found, the particles are mutually 
impelled by each other ; hence^ as they all individually, both 
in a separate and mingled state, have an attraction for their 
own proper seats, it is by tbe mutual intermingling these 
affections, that such admirable effects present themselves to 
the view of the accurato investigator. 

LXI. — It is specially owing to this cause, that respiration 
(whence our discourse originated) is generated ; and after 
the manner that we have before shown ; — namely, that as fire 
divides the food and rises internally to attend on the breath, 

* Comp. eb. xviii. and pc. with Bepubl. Tii. ch.l2, where the harmony 
of tbe son! is treated, more* at length. See also Martin, ii. p. 339. 

f This is a very memorable passage, and dearly shows that Plato was 
not only wall acquainted with the doc^ne of attraotioo and repnlalbn, 
but was of opinion dso that the law of repnlsion depended pn the oongre- 
catioiw of similar elements thronghont all nature. Ihe yhole mattw, 
however. Is largely treated by Flutardi in his sixth Platonic Pissartatioiit 
vol. ii. p. 1004, ed. Par. 
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the veins from the heller become filled this joint elevation, 
in consequence of drawing thence the divided portions of the 
food ; so that bj these means, throngh every animal body the 
strums of nutriment are abundantly difiused. But the parts 
which are recently cut apart and separated from their kindred 
natures, — some of them fruits and others grasses, and produced 
by the Deity for bodily food, acquire varieties of colour 
through their mutual admixture ; though for the most part 
the r^ predominates,* as its nature consists of fire combined 
with a lump of moist mud. Hence also the colour of tha t 
which flows about the body is just what it seems, and is also 
called hlbod^ being the nurturing principle of the flesh and 
whole body ; and so by everywhere diffusing its moisture, it 
copiously replenishes all the exhausted parts. 

As for the manner of impletion and depletion, it is produced 
in the same way as the change of everything in the universe ; 
vis. from the circumstance of all kindred natures having a 
common attraction for the natures with which we are clothed 
externally, are perpetually melting and being distributed, each 
form of matter departing to that with which it is allied. But 
the particles of blood which are contained in, and distributed 
throughout our bodies, as is the case with every animal created 
under heaven, nsce^rily imitate the motion of the universe. 
Each, therefore, of the divided parts within us, being borne 
along to its kindred nature, again replenishes what is void. 
But v^hen the decretions exceed the accessions, the whole 
animal falls into decay ; but fn the contrary case, it acquires 
growth. 

LXII. — ^The new composition therefore of every animal, 
as it has new triahgles,Qt.0. dementary principles,]] formed as it 
were from fresh timbers, causes them to lock closely within each 
other, — the whole of its bulk being of a delicate stmeture, 
form^ of fresh marrow and fed on milk. Those triangles^ 
therefore, that compose the bodily aliment, having entered 
it from without and been received into the animal; i^m beidg 
older and weaker than the simple original triangles therewiA 
agreeing, are overpowered and destroyed ‘by the new tri- 
angles ; and the animal grows to a large size, because it is 

, * Bespeoting ttte origin of the colour red, oomp. eh. xUi. Goto thus 
apeaki of this opiiiion about the blood (vU. d>. 159) — rqv Ipudpdvxp^v 
ytwaoBul pqot tr aifuin dtd rov nvpbs 
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Bupplied from a multitnde of similar parts. Bnt when the 
root of these triangles is relaxed bj fatigue and dulness, 
brought on bj the repulsion of many particles during a long 
period of time, then the food receivM can no longer cut into 
its Own similitude ; but they are thcmselres eaaly separated 
by the bodies that enter from without. Overcome by this, 
the whole animal at length decays ; and this state Is what we 
call old age: — and at last, when the jointed chains of the 
triangles about the marrow can no longer hold, but through 
long employment get unfastened and set free the bonds of 
the soul, — the soul thus loosened naturally flies off with i>lea- 
suro and delight ; for everything contrary to nature is painful, 
while the natural is pleasant. Hence the death caused by 
wounds and disease is painful and violent, — ^while that which 
follows old age, as tlio end agreeable to nature, is of all deaths 
the least irksome, and attended rather by pleasure than pain.* 
LXIII. — As to the origin of diseases, that must be obvious 
to every one : — ^for as there arc four component elements of 
the body, viz. earth, fire, water, and air, the unnatural over- 
abundance or defect of these, and their removal from their own 
to a different position, — those of fire, wo mean, and tho other 
dasses, for there are more than one, — ^these ore the causes 
why they do not caiCh receive what suits their peculiar na- 
ture, and they necessarily produce disturbances and diseases : 
for as these are severally generated and transferred in a way 
contrary to nature, such things as wore formerly heated be- 
come cold, what were once cliy moist, the light heavy — all 
things, in short, undergo all possible mutations. For we 
assert that it is only when the same thing approaches to and 
departs from the same in the> same manner and according to 
analogy, that it will allow what is the sanio with itself to 
abide in health and safety ; and should any of them Ite in 
discordance, whether approaching or departing, it will cause 
all varieties of alienations, as well as unnumbered diseases and 
dormption^ But having now found the second set of conditions 
suitable to nature^ the* second mode of considering diseases also 

* It is this kind of death of whidi he speaks in the Georgies (p. 52^-^ 
6 Odvaros rvyx^vtt &v ettSlv SKXo ft Svoiv Trpay ndroipJSi&Xvme, rue 
dwxflf Kai Tov ffuftaroc dv* dXX^Xwv. Comp, auo Plubpvh, De 
Phil. V. sect. 24, where he records also the opinions of many others on 
the same tojne. 
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is now open to any one desirous of so doing.* * * § For as the 
marrow, bone, flesh, and sinew are composed of those Qele> 
ments,^ as likewise the blood in another way, thongh from a 
similar origin, so also most other diseases owe their severity 
to the causes we have mentioned ; though the greater of 
them are to be traced to the following cause : — When the 
generation of these various ^bodily substances^ takes place 
inversely, then they become subject to corruption : — ^for the 
flesh and sinews are naturally formed fi-om blood, — ^the sinews 
indeed from fibres, through the connexion between these, but 
the flesh from its union with that which when in a separate 
state bedbmes solid : — while the glutinous and fatty sub> 
stance again which is formed &om sinews and flesh, at once 
unites t the flesh to the bone, and itself feeds the growth of 
the bone itself, with which the marrow is surrounded. And 
again, that which filters through the solid part of the bones, 
being the purest kind of the triangles, as well as most smooth 
and unctuous, moistens the marrow by filling drop by drop 
from the bones. 

LX IV. — When these several things are the case, health 
mostly ensues ; but when the contrary happens — disease. For 
irhen the flesh becomes liquefied and sends back what it loses 
into the veins, then the blood mingled with spirit flows abun- 
dantly, and of all kinds, through the veins, with different 
degrees of colours and bitterness and yet further, from its 
acid and salt qualities, it generates all kinds of bile, l}rmph, 
aud phlegm ; — ^for as they are all generated and corrupted in 
an opposite way, they first of all destroy the blood itself 
and the fluids that can no longer afford nutriment to the 
body, are borne* along the veins without any natural order 

* He now proceeds to consider the second cause of diseases— 'from the 
deprivation of the compound sabstances of the body,— blood, bile, flesh, 
marrow, \c., which con easily be comprehended, says he, by thefle 
who have followed him in his speculations on the first.- 

^ The old reading was aroXXd ; but the best MSS. have jSoXX^. 

t Gr. iriKp6rfiTi. The old editions read wevoTifn iroiKiXovfitvov, 

§ What he here means is— that the health of the ^ody I'-ainly depends 
on the state of the blood ; and on this principle chiefly explains the 
caolfes of diseases, which arise from the corruption of tiie humours caused 
by the disturb^ state of the body, bringing also a taint on the blood ;— 
aqd hence it .must follow that tte general h^th becomes im^fdied, 
because the blood runs through the 'veins, diffusing through the body its 
vital nutriment. 
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of ouronlation ; at variance, indeed, with each other, becanso 
thej derive no mutnal advantages from the properties of each, 
but QM>8itively3 hostile to the constitution of the body, and 
its maintenance in health, — ^in short, destroying it and bringing 
it to’ pntrefaction. 

Such, therefore, of the flesh as becomes liquefied by its 
great age, being indisposed to putrefy, grows black from 
long burning; and from having been entirely macerated it 
becomes bitter, and falls into discontent with the other parts of 
the body not yet infected with corruption. And then, indeed, 
instead of bitterness, the black part assumes an acidity, if the 
bitter becomes more attenuated : but when the bitterness is 
tinged with blood, it becomes still redder ; and when mixed 
vrith black, it assumes the nature of bile : — and yet further, 
to the bitterness is added a yellow colour through the melt- 
ing of new flesh on the fire surrounding the flame. And this 
common name for all these some of the physicians assigned 
them, — or at any rate some who were able to consider many 
things dissimilar, and to detect in a single class a great 
number of particulars all deserving a special name. But all 
else that may be culled kinds of bile, receive, according to 
colour, a name peculiar to each. As for lymph ({x<^p)y 
whey of the blood,' it is gentle and mild : while the sediment 
of black, acid bile, is fierce and wild ; — and when mingled 
by beat with anything of a saline quality, it is called add 
phUgm. Again, the moisture^ running from new and tender 
flesh mingled with the air, which is afterwards inflated and 
enclosed by moisture, produces babbles, which separately are 
invisible, owing to their small sise, but when collected in a 
large bulk become visible, and acquire a white colour, from 
the generation of froth. And all this liquefaction of delicate 
flesh, when woven together with spirit, we term vohxte phUgm^ 
-S-the sediment of recent phlegm, teart and stceaf ; together 
with all such secretions that the l^dy sends forth for its puri- 
Acation. 

LXV. — All thesb indeed become the instruments of 
disease, when the blood is not supplied naturally from liquid 
and solid food, but gains bulk from contraries in violatiofl of 
the laws of nature. When any part of the flesh therefore 
beodlues separated by disease,* letting its first principles 

* i>irb v6vuVf omitted in the old editions, has been restored on tlie 
anthoritjr of aevmal of the best MSS. 
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remain, half the trouble is removed ; for it admits of an 
easj recovery. But when that which binds the flesh to the 
bones becomes diseased, and the blood flowing from the 
fibres and sinews no longer serves as food to the bones and 
a bond to the fiesh, but, instead of being fat, smooth'and 
glutinons, becomes rongh and salt from being parched by 
bad diet ; then, in consequence of suffering all this and 
being separated from the bones, it is itself crumbled down* 
under the fiesh and sinews ; —while the flesh falling at 
the same time from its roots, leaves the sinews bare and 
saturated with salt ; and thus, entering once more the 
circulation of the blood, it increases the number of the 
aforesaid maladies. ' And if these bodily ailments be severe, 
still more afflicting and troublesome are those that precede 
them ; when the bone, owing to the density of the flesh, does 
not allow sufflcient respiration, but becoming heated through 
rottenness, falls into decay, and will receive no nutriment, but- 
on the contrary gradually crumble away, — ^bone frlling on 
flesh, and flesh again on blood, diseases being by these means 
produced that are of a severer character than the former. 
By far the worst of all maladies however is, — when the mar- 
row becomes diseased through some defect or excess;— 
becanse it is the^ productive of the most vehement and fatal 
diseases, the whole nature of the body being necessarily 
reversed and destroyed. 

LXYI. — ^Again, as to the third species of diseases, we ought 
to consider them as divided Into three classes, — one pro- 
duced by spirit, a second by phlegm, and a third by bile. 
For when the lungs, the great guardian of the breath, 
through being obstructed by defioxion8,t will not allow a 
free passag^io the breath, which thus has no egress one way, 
and in anotner. enters in larger supplies than it ought, those 
parts which are not cooled by it become putrid, while those that 
receive too much of it, passing violently through the veins, 
distort them and become liquefied, being shut out with thd 
diaphragm in the middle of the body : and thus ten thousand 
severo ailments hence arise, together with flu abundance of 
swc^it. And frequently, when the flesh becomes sqmrated 
within the body, breath is produced, which not flnding 

* 9r. caraiHxcrflu. The old editions bare rara^X^rat. The same 
obserration applies to a few lines lower down. 

^ Gr. vwi ^vn&Twv ^paxOc^Ct obstmeted by disdiarges of phlegm. 
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escape externallj^, causes tbe same torments as the breath 
entering from witiiout. The greatest pains that it produces, 
however, are, when it surrounds and swells out the sinews 
and neighbouring veins, stretching und distorting the tendons 
and sinews continued from the back. Now these diseases, 
from their disposition to extension, are termed tensions 
and contortions from behind,* — the cure of which it is 
difficult to find ; because fevers supervene and generally bring 
them to a close. But the white ])hlcgra, when it becomes 
troublesome through the formation of air-bubbles, being shut 
out by having brcathing-rciits outside the body, is of a 
milder kind, and variegates the body with white spots, gene- 
rating other diseases also of a similar character. But when 
mingled with black bile, anil dispersed about tlie most divine 
circulations of the head, it acts ns a disturbing agent, though 
with less violence during sleep ; but if it come to thoso who 
are awake, it cannot be expelled without difficulty ; and as 
this is a disease of a sacred nature (or organ, t. e. the head), 
it is most justly called snered.t An acid and salt phlegm 
again is the source of all those diseases which are produced 
by a defluxion of humours: and because the places into 
which this phlegm flows are of infinite variety, it produces 
all kinds of diseases. But whatever part^ of the body are 
said to be inflamed, all become so from being burnt and 
inflamed by bile. 

LXVIl. Now this bile, whenever it makes an expiration, 
boils and sends up all kinds hf tumours, and when inwairdly 
restrained, generates many inflammatory diseases, — Imt the 
greatest of :dl, when mingled with pure blood it disturbs the 
order of the fibres, which {ire scattered in> the blood for this 
purpose, — namely, of giving it certain measures ^ tenuity and 

* Gr. & Kai dir' airov r^c ^vvroviae tov wadqparoc rd votrq/iara 
Hravoi n cat birutBorovoi irpoa(j>p{f0ti<rav. Galen describes the riravos 
Bs a distension or convulsion extending equally over a considerable fmrt of 
che body ;-«-but it appears to be a generic term also, of which 6irta96~ 
rovoc and ifiirpoaBoTovoc ore species, — one extending over the hinder, 
uid the other over the forepart of the body. Celsns explains it as Her~ 
9onm rigor s — and it seems, in fact, to be an involuntary retraction, in 
1 contrary direction to tbe muscles. * 

t Epilepsy, however, was what the ancients usually termed the sacred 
iis^m, branse it was supposed to be sent by tbe anger^f the gods, and 
mala only be assuaged or removed by incantations add other sabred 
ceremonies. 
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density, and that it may neither throngh heat (as being moist) 
flow from the thin body, nor from its density become nna- 
dapted to motion, and so experience difficulty in flowing back 
in the veins. The just temperament, then, of these things is 
under the natural guardianship of the fibres ; because if any 
one collects them together in the blood when dead and in a 
state of coldness, all the remaining blood becomes diffused ; 
and when let out quickly, it coagulates in consequence of the 
cold surrounding it. The fibres possessing this influence over 
the blood, the bile, which is of the nature of ancient blood, 
and again changed into it from flesh by liquefaction, first 
graduallydalls in a warm, moist state, and becomes coagulated 
trough the power of the fibres ; though when coagulated 
and violently extinguished, it causes a tempest and tremor 
within. When it flows with still greater force, it over- 
comes the fibres by its own proper heat, and by its ebulli- 
tion drives them into disorder;* and if it retains its pre- 
valence to the end, it penetrates into the marrow, and 
burning the bunds of tho soul, as if they were the cables of a 
ship, dissolves their union, and sets it wholly free ; but, on 
the other hand, when it flows less abundantly, and the 
body on becoming liquefied ojtposcs its passage, it then, on 
finding itself ovcipome, cither escapes through the whole body, 
or being driven through the veins into tho upper or lower 
belly, escapes from the body like a fugitive from a seditious 
city, and introduces defluxions, dysenteries, or gripings of 
the intestines, and all diseaset^of a similar kind. When the 
body, therefore, is unusually diseased by an excess of fire, it 
thou labours under continued burnings and fever ; but when 
throngh excess of air, under quotidian fevers: under tertian 
through water, because water is less active than fire and air ; 
ind under quartan, through excess of earth ; — ^for earth, being 
of all of them the least active, becomes purified in quadruple 
periods of time, and hence introduces quartan fevers, which _ 
are with difficulty dispelled.f * •* 

LX VIII. In the above manner a2© the diseases of the body 

*^r- ttf iva^iav Zieaira Tbe old editioiis tuve Sikountt, 

which makes against the context. 

't' Martin haistaken great and sacoessfhl pains to point out the sarpnsing 
sagacity of Plato’s conjectures on the causes of disease. His uotes tM the . 
subject are well worthy of on attentive perusal. 
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produced ; but tbe diseases of the sou], resulting from the 
habit of the body, are as follows. We must admit that the 
disease of the soul is folly, or a privation of intellect ; and 
that there are two kinds of foUy ; the one madness, the other 
ignorance. Whatever passion, therefore, a person experiences 
that induces either of them, must bo called a disease. Exces- 
sive pleasures and pains, however, are what wo should deem the 
greatest diseases of the soul: — ^for when a man is over-elevated 
with joy or unduly de})ressed with grief, and so hastens immo- 
derately either to retain the one or fly from the other, he can 
neither perceive nor hear anything properly, but IS a^tated 
with fary, and very litilo capable of exomsing tlie*'rea6oning 
power. Ilut ho who possesses a great quantity of fluid-seed 
about the marrow, and is by nature like a tree ovor-ladon 
with fruit, such a one liaving many throes,* and also many 
pIoasureB in his desires and their attendant offspring, — 
being maddened too during most of his life by the greatest 
pleasures and pains, having a soul also rendered morbid and 
unwise by the body, is wrongly deemed to be — ^not diseased, but 
voluntarily bad.f In trutli, however, sexual iutemporance 
generally becomes a disease of the soul, through a particular 
state of fluidity and iiioistnro caused by tbe tenuity of the 
bones. And indeed It may almost be asserted, that all intem- 
perance in any kind of pleasure, aud all disgniceful conduct, 
is not properly blamed as the consequence of voluntary guilt. 
Vor no one is rol tin tartly had : but he who is depraved be- 
comes so through a certain Had habit of body and an ill' 
governed education ; and to every ono these are inimical, as 
they result in a certain evil. Aud again, in the matter of pain, 
the soul suffers much depnv>tlty through the body. For where 
acid and salt phlegm, and likewise bitter and bilious humours, 
wandering through the body, get no external vent, but revolve 
inwardly, and iniiiglo their exhalations with the circnlatiou of 
the soul ; they in this case produce within it aninflnitc vaxi- 
6ty of disuses, greater or less in degree, — more or less in 
numbers. They are aiitroduced, indeed, to three seats of the 
soul ; and according to the diversity of the place, each begets 

* Tbe old editions read 6Shvat, not wiivac. 

t nis is quite according to Plato’s well-known doetflne— o it tie 
i K V a ic o c, as he explains it below, and in the Kepubl.' ix, p. 589, c. ; 
Protagoras, p. 345, e. 
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every variety of difficulty and sorrow, rasliness and timidity, 
and still further of oblivion and indocility. Besides this also, 
the vicious manners of cities, and discourses both }>rivate and 
public, often contribute to increase this malady ; nor are any 
branches of learning taught in early life which tend to serve 
as remedies for such mighty ills ; — and thus all the vicious are 
vicious through two most involuntary causes, which we 
should always, ascribe rather to the planters than the things 
planted, and to the trainers rather than those trained ; but 
still it should be our anxious endeavour, as £ir as we can, by 
education, studies, and learning, to fly from vice, and acquire 
its contfhry— virtue. Those particulars, however, require 
another mode of argument. 

LXIX. Again, as respects the contiary of these, it is quite 
flt and proi>cr to explain concerning the cultivation both 
of the body and the intellect, by what means each is to 
be healthfully preserved. For it is more just to tako ac- 
count of good things, rather than of the evil. Now every 
thing good is beautiful ; and tho beautiful is not without 
measure: — an animal therefore destined to be such, must 
possess symmetry. Of symmetries, however, we perceive 
and understand those which arc siuall ; but as for the 
greatest and most important, of these wo are quite igno- 
rant. For indeed, no symmetry or want of measure is of 
more importance with respect to health and disease, virtne 
and vice, than that of the soul towards tlie body : — and yet 
into these we make no inquify, nor do we reflect that when 
a weaker and inferior form is the vehicle of a strong and 
every way mighty soul, and when on the contrary these two 
pass into a stafe of compact nnion, then tho animal is not 
wholly beautiful; for it is without symmetry in tho most 
important points of symmetry, while an animal of opposite 
character is the fairest of (dl sights that can be beheld* 
Just therefore, aa a body has immoderately long legs, or 
indeed any other superfluity of parts that hinders its in- 
ternal symmetry, it at onco becomes base, in the participation 
of labour suffers many aflliotions and many convulsion^ and 
tlftongh suffering an aggregation of accident.-, becomes the 
cause to i^plf of innumerable ills. The smie too must be 
understood* concerning that compound essence [^of bodjF and 
8 ou 1,3 which we term an animal os, for instance, when the 

2 D 2 
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soul in this compound is stronger than the body, and greatly 
preTails over it, then Qthe soul,3 agitating the whule of 
it inwardly, fills it with diseases ; and, by ardent application 
to learned pursuits and investigations, causes it to waste 
away. Lastly, when the soul employs itself in didactic pur- 
suits and logomachies, publicly as well as in private, through 
a certain ambitious strife, it then inflames the body and 
dissolves its constitution, and by introducing distillations of 
humours, deceives the great part of those who are called 
physicians, inducing them to consider these effects as proceed- 
ing from contrary causes. 

Also, when a body that is large and superior to tlte soul in 
power is joined with a small and weak intellect, — ^there being 
naturally two classes of desires in man, one of aliment on 
account of the body, tho other of wisdom for the sake of 
our most divine jmrt ; — in this case, the motions of the more 
powerful prevailing and enlarging what is their own, but 
making tho reflective part of the soul deaf, indocile, and 
oblivious, thus induce ignorance — ^the greatest of all diseases. 
There is one safety then for both — ^neither to move the soul 
without the body, nor the body without the soul ; in order 
that by mutually resisting each other they may be equally 
balanced and in perfect health. The mathematician then, 
or any one else who ardently devotes himself to any intel- 
lectual pursuit, should at tho some time engage the body in 
gymnastic exercises ; — ^and tho man, again, who is careful in 
rightly forming his body, shouKl at the same time therewith 
unite tho motions of the soul in the exercises of music and 
all philosophy ; if at least ho intends to be one, that may 
justly be called beautiful and, at tho same tinfo right good. 

LXX. — In this veiy same manner we ought to attend 
even to the parts of the body, that they may imitate the form 
o^ the whole ; — ^for whon the body is inwardly burnt and 
cooled by the things that enter it, and again, is moistened by 
tkdngs external, and suffers all the consequences of these 
affections; then if any one gives np his body when quies- 
cent to these kinds of motions, he is overcome and perishes.* 
But if any one will imitate what we called tho tutor and nunc 
of the universe^ and never allow the body to bo ^t -rest, but 

* flk*. Zrav /tiv nc t/trvxittv dyov rd aStfia vapaSiZ^ •Atls Kitnin^ 
mo»i ifViv 4iwXcro. 
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per|)otually more it and assist its natural motions both within 
and without, by ever implanting in it certain agitations, and alap 
by moderate agitation bring into order according to their mu- 
tual ralations the wandering passions and parts of the body, 
he will not, as we said in our former discourse about, the 
universe, place foo against foe, and suffer war and disease to 
be produced in the body, — but, on the other hand, combining 
friend with friend, will contrive to induce a state of sound 
health. Of all motions, again, that is the best which takes 
place in itself from itself: for this is particularly allied to 
intellect and the motion of the universe, — that produced by 
another being inferior whereas that is the worst of all mo- 
tions, which, when the body is recumbent and at ease, moves it 
by means of others and only partially. Hence, therefore, of 
all modes of cleansing and giving consistence to the body, the 
best is that effected by gymnastics, — the second is that 
caused by (easy conveyance, either in a ship or other suitable 
vehicle ; but the third kind of motion, however useful perhaps 
to one in extreme need, must on no account be otherwise 
used by any one endued with intellect ; and this is that 
medical kind of motion produced by pharmaceutical purga- 
tion : — ^for diseases, unless they are extremely dangerous, must 
not be irritated Jby medicines. Indeed, every form of disease 
in some respect resembles the nature of animals; — for the 
condition of the latter has allotted to it stated periods of life^ 
both as respects individuals and entire races, and each aninniJ 
separately of itself has its fatsd life apart from the affection 
arising from necessity : — ^because the triangles, which from the 
very first have power over each, are so composed, as to 
suffice only for a certain time : b^ond which period no animal 
can extend its life. The same condition of things also takes 
place in the case of diseases ; for if any one destroys them by 
medicine before the fated time, ho will only produce grG|kt 
diseases out of small, and many out of few. On this account 
wo must discipline all such maladies by proper die^ accordii^g 
as each has leisure, and not irritate by jnedicines an obstinate 
complaint. — And thus much may suffice te> have been said 
cOjpeeming the common animal and its corporrai part,— how 
each governing hini<ii»lf and governed by hiniseli^ may pursue 
a life regulated by reason. 

LXXl. — ^That part, however, which is to have the govern- 
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fient of the animal, should, as far as possible, be better pro- 
vided, ana earlier also, with the power of being the fairest 
aand best in the art of ruling. To treat accuratcljr indeed of 
these matters, would require a separate work of itself : but 
even, pursuing it by way of mere by-work (iy irapipy^)^ in 
accor^mce with what has preceded, we shall not be inconsis- 
tent, nor £iil in the end of our inquiries. We have often 
then before asserted that there are three kinds of soul within 
ns, in three parts of the body, each having its {leculiar mo- 
tions ; and so in the same way we must now briefly affirm, 
that when any one of them is in a torpid state and rests from 
its own proper motions, it must necessarily become extremely 
weak, and only by constant exercise attains the highest degree 
of strength : — we should be careful therefore that each may 
preserve its own motions in symmetry with all the rest. 

But with respect to the highest and most leading ]:)art of onr 
soul, Qt. e. the human eoul,^ we should conceive as follows : — 
that the Deity assigned this to each as a dmmon ; — that, 
namely, which we say, and say correctly too, resides at the 
summit of the body and raises ns from earth to our cognate 
place in heaven : — ^for we are plants, not of earth, but heaven ; 
and from the same source whence the soul first arose, a divine 
nature, raising aloft our head and root, d^cts our whole 
corporeal frame. In him, therefore, who has eagerly striven 
to satisfy the cravings of desire and ambition, all the concep- 
tions engendered in his soul must necessarily be mortal ; and he 
will necessarily, as much as possible, become entirely mortal, 
omitting no effort to improve such a nature. For one, how- 
ever, who is sedulously employed in the acquisition of knowledge 
And true wisdom, and is chiefly practised in this one pursnit, it 
is altogether necessary, if he would touch on the truth, that he 
should be endued with wisdom abont immortal and divine 
concerns ; and as for as human nature is capable of immor- 
tality, he should leave no part neglected; and thus, as he 
hrer cultivates that which is divine, and has a dssmon most 
excellently adorned rq^ding within him, he will be exceed- 
ingly happ^. Bo6 the culture of all the parts is one only, — 
that of assigning to each their proper nutriment and motiqp. 
But the motions allied to the divine part of our nature, ore 
the icfiective energies and circulations of the nnive!^. The^ 
then, each of ns should pursue ; restoring the revolutions in 
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our head that have been corrupted through being employed 
on generation, by a diligent investigation of the harmonies and 
circulations of the universe, with the view of assimilating 
the reflective power to the object of reflection according lo its 
ancient nature ;* for, by this assimilation, we shall ohtaig the 
end of the best life proposed by the gods to men, both present 
and future. 

LXXIL— And now the discussion which we* announced 
at the beginning concerning the universe, as &r at least as 
concerns the generation of man, is very nearly completed; 
for as to the rest of the animals, how they were generated, 
we will only briefly describe them, except where necessity bids 
us enlarge : for a person may think that he is thus more in 
measure as concerns such an inquiry. On this subject, then, 
let us speak as follows : — Of tho men that were bom, such as 
are timid, and have passed through life unjustly, are, we sup- 
pose, changed into women in thieir second generation. At 
that time, then, and for that reason, the gods devised the love 
of copulation ; constructing an animated substance, and 
placing one in us men, another in the women, — forming each 
in the following manner : — ^That passage for the drink, by 
which these liquids ruu through Uio lungs under the reins 
into the bladde;^ and which sends them forth as it receives 
them, by the pressure of the breath, f — ^this Qthe godsj made to 
pass into the condensed marrow, from the he^, ^ong the 
neck, and through the back-bono ; and this we called seed in 
a former part of this discourtiie : — and this ^the marrow^, in 
consequence of being animated and endued with respiration, 
produces in the part where it respires a lively desire of emis- 
sion, — ^thus perfecting in ns the love of procreation. ^ On 
this account, the nature of meb, as respects their private 
parts, becoming insubordinate and imperious, like an animal 
not obedient to reason, tries through raging doore to gmn 
absolute sway. The same is the case with the wombs, and 

• 6r. ry Karavaovuiv^ rb Karavoovv iioftoiOvai Kurd rijv 
fimv, &e. The meaning ia, that where the resective powera^are employed 
in meutating on the universe, they are necessity hronght into harmony 
with the only tme objects of intellect,^— and which exish* ' indeed from the 
fiift creation. 

t Hie venr erroneous view has been before alluded to in a note m 
Ch* xlv. speajnng of the Inngs. Plato had evidently no knowledgrsof the 
action of the kiiueys. 
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1'iiis Dialogue may be coiieidercd as an appendix to that pre- 
ceding, and tlie fulfilment of a promise which Critias had made 
ill the opening of the TimaBus, to give some account of the pri- 
nncval history of the Athenians, whose early manners he sup- 
[losed to correspond with those of the citizens in Socrates’s ideal 
republic. The Athenians were a people so boastful of their 
antiquity, as to arrogate to themselves the name of aMxBpvec ; 
and therefore any narrative or legend .was likely to be agr^able 
to their feelings, which assigned to them even a higher antiquity 
than they really possessed. This may probably have been a 
leading inotive with Plato for constructing this amusing dialogue ; 
moi-e than lialf of which, however, is taken up with the descrip- 
tion of the AUantic islands, its kings and its iuliabitant^ who all 
existed in the tiiie of the primitive Athenians, though in Plato’s 
time they were extinct, and their Ulande submerged in ^e sea. 
Many curious speculations have been put forth respecting the, 
geo^aphy of the Atlantic isles, and some have gone so fer as to 
conjecture them to have been i portion of the modem America. 
The whole story, however, has so much the appearance of a 
myth, that it seems useless to apply to it any of the laws of 
historical or geographical criticism. The Dialogue, moreover, is 
so sliort as scarce^ to require any*abbreviated account of its con- 
tents. 
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TIlHiElUS, CRITIAS, SOCRATES, HERMOCRATES. 

Sect. I. — ^Tim. I am just as pleased, Socrates, os one at 
rest after a long journey, that 1 have now at length been 
happily released from my protracted discourse !* And now 1 
implore that God [the universe,^ long, long ago created in 
fact, though only just recently in our discussion, to establish in 
security what we liayo properly stated, but as respects aught 
that we have even involuntarily stated that is not to the pur- 
pose, to inflict on us a suitable punishment : — and the right 
punislimcut for one out of tune is to make him play in tune.t 
In order then, •that for the future we may speak: correctly 
respecting the generation of the gods, we beseech him who is 
the best and most perfect to give us a scientific knowledge of 
medicine ; and having thus ^ayed, we hand over to Critias, 
as we agreed, the succeeding uiscourse. 

Grit. Yes, Timmus, I receive it: — and as you acted at 
first, in requesting indulgence as one about to speak on mo- 
mentous mattcA, the same also do 1 now entreat ; and I 
think that 1 ought the more to obtain it for what 1 am about 
to say. Yet 1 know full well that 1 am making a veiy am- 
bitious Request, and of a more rustic kind than is proper ; s|ill 
wo must proceed. That what you have now said has not 
been well said, who in his senses will pretend to sity ? I mift^ 
try to show then, that what 1 am about to say needs greater 
indulgence on amount of its greater diflicult^ for it is easier, 
TfmaDus, to i^dik and appear to speak rightly about the gods 
to men, tl)pn about mortals to us ^mcn] ; inasmuch as the 

• Gr. U rijc rov XSyov SianopeiaQ. 
t Gr. diKti dk hpQfi rbv TrXtifififKovpra kfifitXfi froieip. 
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inexperience and extiaordinaiy ignorance of the hearers about 
things of this nature, both furnish great facilities to .one in- 
tending to speak concerning them ; but as respects the gods, 
we know how wo are situated. In order, however, that I 
may clearly show my meaning, follow me in what I am about 
to say. What has been said by the whole of us was neces- 
sarily only imitation and resemblance ; and now, as regards 
the representation by painters of divine and heavenly* objects, 
we see with what facility or difficulty they contrive 4iiat they 
shall seem to the spectators to be apt imitations ; and we shall 
see also, that with respect to earth, mountains, rivers, woods, 
and tlie whole of heaven, and all therein, as well as what 
moves about it, wo are satisfied if a person is able to produce 
even a slight resemblance of them ; — but beyond this, as wo 
have no accurate knowle<lgo concerning such matters, we 
neither examine nor find fault M'ith the paintings, but use a 
mere obscure and deceitful sketch of them. But when on the 
' other hand any one attempts to represent our bodies, we 
quickly perceive any omissions, through our familiar appre- 
hension of them, and become sevei'e critics on any one who 
does not perfectly exhibit their reseuiblancos. The same also 
we see, to bo the caso in arguments, — that wo arc content with 
even slightly resembling statements about he;.>vcnly and divine 
things, while wo accurately examine things mortal and 
human. As regards then what we are now immediately 
saying, if we cannot fully exhibit what is desired, you ought 
to forgive us, because you must reflect that to form ap- 
proved resemblances of mortal things is no easy task, but veiy 
difficult. Now I have said all this, Sf>cratcs, wishing to re- 
mind you of these things, and asking not for less, but more 
indulgence respecting what is about to bo said. If then 1 seem 
to be &irly asking the favour, grant it with all cheerfulness. 

Sect. II. — Soon. Why should we hesitate to grant it, 
Critias ? — And besi<le8, we must grant this same indulgence 
* io our third friend, Hcrmocrates : — for it is evident, as we 
shall see presently, that when he has to speak, he will make 
the same request'^as you. That ho then may furnish with a 
different commencement and not be compelled to say 4bo 
same, let him at once speak, as if this indulgence were 

* Gr. oipivut, which Stallhaam has adopted on Cornarinb’a conjectnih, 
inatoa.! of dvOpunTtvaf the readings both of the editions and MSS> 
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granted him. I must inform jon, however, of the sense of 
the andience,* that the former poet QTimsus^ has obtuned a 
wonderful deal of applanse ; — so that jon will need a vast 
qnantity of indulgence if you intend to be an able sncuessor 
to him. 

Herm. Yon are making the same annonnoement to me, 
Socrates, as to him. Faint-hearted men, however, never yet 
erected a trophy, Critias : — so you must proceed manfully to 
your disconrse, and, invoking Pcean and the Muses, exhibit 
and celebrate these primitive and best of citizens. 

Cbit. Ah, friend Hermocrates, you are to speak after^ 
wards f %nd have another before" you 4ind so you are vastly 
courageous. « What the nature of the task is, however, the fact 
itself ‘will speedily declare : — and we will thorofore be per- 
suaded by your encouragement and exhortation, and in 
addition to the 'gods that you have mentioned, will call on 
others besides, and most of all on Memory: for aU the 
most important points of our disconrse concern that goddess, 
— ^inasmuch as it is by suitably calling to mind and relating 
the narratives of the QEgyptian^ priests brought hither by 
Solon, that 1 feel satisfied of our being thought by this 
auditory to have fairly accomplished our part. This therefore 
we must now d0, and without further delay. 

Sect. III. — ^First of all then let us recollect, tliat it is 
about nine thousand years, since war was proclaimed between 
those dwelling outside the Pillars of Hercules and all those 
within them, — which war ^e must now describe. Of the 
latter party, then, this city was the leader, and conducted the 
whole war ; and of the former the kings of the Atlantic 
Island, which ^e said was once larger th^ Libya and Asia, 
but now, sunk by earthquakes, a mass of impervious mud, 
which hinders all those sailing on the vast sea from effecting 
a passage hither ;-^nd then our story will, as it were, nn4>ld 
Qto your view3 the many barbarous tribes, and such of the 

* Gt. rjjv rov Otarpov dtavoiav. The term Oiarpov is frequently 
used to mean the avdience only. This was db doubt unknown to those 
critics, who very unnecessarily conjectured from thS use of this' term, that 
OHtias had brought out scenic representations. 

t The old editions .road tvonpatap ; but Bekker and Stallbaum have 
paripas, wlfich is adopted here, as agreeiiig with ru4't<»(; understood. 

t Gr. vvv Si virb ano/ttSv SSaav diropov irtiKm, The old ftitioM 
read Svaavivopov, 
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Greek nations as then existed, as each may happen to pr^ 
sent itself : — ^but the wars of the then Athenians and thdir 
adversaries we must first describe, as well as the power and 
government of each. Of these ^our ownj people, however, we 
most* be anxious first to speak. 

Sect. IV. — ^To tho gods was once locally allotted the whole 
earth, and that, too, without contention ; — ^for it would not 
be reasonable to suppose that the gods are ignorant of what 
suits each of themselves, or that, fi^y aware of what is rather 
the property of others, they would try to get possession of it 
through strife. Obtaining then a country agreeable to them 
by just allotment, they chose these regions for their habitation ; 
and, after settling, they like shejjhcrds reared .us, as their 
possessions, flocks and herds, — not however by forcing body 
against body, as shepherds in grazing drive their cattle with 
blows ; but Qthey treated us^ as an easily-governed animal, 
and piloting, as it were, with persuasions for a rudder, and 
working on tho soul, they governed the entire mortal by 
leading him according to their own mind. Difiercnt gods, 
therefore, having received by lot difiercnt regions, proceeded 
to cultivate (or set in order) those Qthat they had received j] 
^but Hephifistus ,and Athene having a common nature, not 
only related by brotherhood from having tho same father, 
but united also in philosophy and love of art,* both received 
this one legion as their common allotment, as being naturally 
familiar with and well adapted to virtue and wisdom ; and 
after producing worthy men, — ^ifiitives of the soil (airrdxdovcc), 
arrangod to their mind the order of their government of 
which men, indeed, the names are preserved ; though their deeds 
have becomo extinct through the death of tlfose that handed 
them down and tho long lapse of time. Tho race, indeed, 
that survived, as it has been before observed, were a set of 
utilettered mountaineers, who had heard the names only of tho 
ruling people in the land, and very little about their deeds. 
The names they out of aficction gave to their children, though 
unacquainted with the^virtucs and laws of those before them, 
except through certain dark rumours concerning them ; and 
being themselves and their children for many generations «n 
want of necessaries, with which, with all their wit, they were 

* GV. ^iKortxvif. The old editions have ^iXoTtgviff Vhich is ad 
evident error. 
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nnprorided, they bestowed their chief attention on this, to the 
negleot of events that had taken placo in times long gone by : 
— -for mythology and the inqniiy into ancient affairs both ^ (sit 
states at a time of leisure, when they see that the necessaries 
of life have been procured, but not before. In this way, fhen, 
the names of the ancients have been preserved without their 
deeds : —and I infer this to be the case, as Solon said, that the 
priests in describing the war then waged gave those engaged in 
them many namcai, such ns Cecrops, Erechtheus, Erichthonius, 
Erysichthon, and most of the other names which are recorded 
prior to the time of Theseus ; — and they gave the names of 
women likewise. Besides, the figure and image of the goddess 
shows th.at at that time both inon and women entered in com- 
moil on the x>ursuits of war ; as in compliance with that custom 
an aruieil statue was dedicated to the goddess by the people of 
that day, — a proof that all animals that consort together, 
females as well as males, have a natural ability to pursue in 
common every suitable virtue. 

Sect. V. — ^At that time, indeed, there dwelt in this 
country many other tribes of citizens engaged in crafts and 
the cnlturo of the soil ; but the warrior-tribe, being set 
apart from the first by divine men, lived separately, having 
all the requisite# for food and training, none of them possess- 
ing anything in private, but considering all their possessions 
as common, and not deigning to receive anything from the 
rest of the citizens beyond % sufficiency of food, occupying 
themselves moreover in all the pnrsuits that we yesterday 
described as those of appointed state-guardians. ‘ Moreover, 
as, respects this country of ours, it was stated with probability 
and truth, that in early times it had boundaries fixed at the 
Isthmus and on the side of the other continent as far as the 
heights of Cithseron and Panics, these boundaries coming 
down, with Oropia on the right, and with the Asopus ac#a 
seaward limit on the left : — and by the valour of this region 
it was said that the whole earth was vanquished* because ^t' 
was then able to support the numeroud army raised from the 
surrounding people. A great proof of their virtue also was 
tUls, — ^that what now remains of it may vie with any other 
whatever ip the general productiveness of the soil, in the 
excellence >af its fruits, and in pastures suited to eveiy^nd 
of animals. Then, however, it produced all these not only 
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excellent in quality, but in the greatest possible abundance. 
How then can we believe this; — and in what way can it 
[the present countryj rightly be termed a remnant of the 
former land ? The whole from the other continent [». e. the 
westbm side] extends seaward like a long promontory, ami 
is wholly surrounded by the steep-shoretl Inuin of the sea. 
As tlierefore many and extensive deluges hap]>ened in that 
period of nine tliousand years, — for so many years liavo 
elapsed from that to the present time, — the earth, that was 
loosened and fell from the heights at these times and under 
these circumstances, did not, as elsewhere, aggregsite to furui 
any elevation worth mentioning, but ever ethlying ^ound, a 
length vanished in the deep ; and the heights have been left, 
as is the case in small islands, like the bones of a diseased 
body, compaiod with those of former times, all the earth that 
was soft and fat lieing washed away, leaving only a thin Iwdy 
of soil. At that time, however, being undlstiirbc'd, it comprised 
mountains which are now only high hills ; and the country, 
now termed the plains of Phelleus, was then fall of fat earth. 
The mountains also abounded with woo<ls, of which even 
now there ate evident signs : — ^for there are some of the 
mountains, which now furnish food for l)ees only, though at 
no very distant period the houses were still founding, and in 
good preservation, that were constructed of the tinilter cut 
from the trees thereon, and suitable for the largest buildings. 
There were many lofty trees also, raised by cultivation 
(vpepa), and an incalculable amount of {xistiii'e fur cattle. 
Prolific rain especially this land yearly enjoyed, not, as now, 
losing it by its quick jjassage over the hare earth down _t<» 
the sea ; but received an abundance of it,* which it could 
keep within itself to dispense over the clayey soil which holds 
it: — and thus sending down the absorbed water from the 
haghts into the hollows, it diflused over all these regions 
abundant streams of springs and rivers^ — the truth of which is 
‘efen now a'ttcsted by the sacred remains observable in the 
ancient fountains.* 

Sect. VI. — Su^i was once the natural state of this coun- 

* This is on extremely involved and most probably a corrupt passage. 
We Imve nearly followed Stallbaum’ft interpretation ; thou^i it was ah- 
fiolutely neoessaryp in order to make it readable, to divide the sentence 
into two claiuea. 
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try ; — and it was cultivated, as it was likely it would be, by 
real fausltandmen, actually practising their calling — clovers of 
honour and generous-minded, having a most excellimt ^oil, 
great abundance of water, and an admirably attempered 
climate. It was at this time that the city was founded here 
as follows ; — ^The form of the Acropolis was not then, as it 
is now ; — ^for in later times ^lit. nowj a single rainy night 
softened it, and to a great degree bared it of soil, — there 
being earthquakes at the same time, and a fatal deluge — ^the 
third before that of Deucalion. Before this, in prunitive 
times, it extended in size to the Eridanus* and Ilissus, and 
comprised the Piiyx, having the Lycabetus as its limit oppo- 
site the Fnyx, — the whole being well covered with soil, 
except some level spots in the higher part. Its outer parts 
down the flanks were inhabited by craftsmen and husband- 
men who tilled the neighbouring land, — the warrior-classes 
living separately by themselves in the more elevated parts 
around the temple of Ath6n6 and Hephmstiis, which they 
had formed, as it were, into the garden of a single dwell- 
ing by encircling it with one enclosure : — for on the northern 
side lived those, who erected public buildings and common 
banquets fur the winter, and whatever else was suited to a 
common polity^ buildings as well as temples being unadorned 
with gold or silver ; (for thej never at any time used these 
metals, but pursuing a middle course between extravagance 
and meanness, built neat dwellings, in which both they and 
their children's children grew old, and then left them to 
others like themselves,) — while as regards the south side, 
they removed ^ither their gardens, gymnasia, and common 
rooms of entertainment, which they fixed here during the 
summer. There was also oue single fountain on the spot now 
occupied by the Acropolis, since the extinction of which by 
earthquakes only a few small streams have been left roHnd 
it ; although at that time it furnished to every part an 
abundant supply of water, well attempered both for widter 
and summer. Such was the way bf l^e pursued by the 
^ardians of their own state, who also wer. leaders of the 
rest of the Greeks — such at least as required them ; and as 
to their number they paid special attention, that they should 

* The Eridanas here mentioned was in Attica : — it in not the Eridanus 
known by geographers in ^tolia and Acamania. 
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always have the same number of men and women that might 
both then and in future'*' be able to serve in war, — ^the whole 
being ahont twenty thousand. These men then, boing per- 
sonally such as I have described, and ever in some such way 
justly' administering both their own affairs and those of Greece, 
were the most noted and renowned of all the people of that day 
over all Europe and Asia, both for the beauty of their bodies 
and the general virtue of their souls. 

Sect. Yll. — In the next place then, as respects the adver- 
saries bf these men, what was their character, and how they 
first arose, wo will now impart this in common .to you our 
friends, if at least we have not lost the recollection 6f what 
wo heard in our childhood. Yet I)efore we narrate this, we 
must briefly warn you not to be sur])riscd at hearing Hellenic 
names given to barbarians : — and the cause of this you shall 
now hear. Solon, intending to make use of this story in his 
poetry, made an investigation into the power of names, and 
foun^ that the early Egyptians who committed these facts 
to writing transferred these names into their own language ; 
and he again receiving the meaning of each name, introduced 
it by writing into our language. These very writings, indeed, 
were in the possession of my grandfather, and are now in 
mine, having been made the subject of much sdidy during my 
boyhood. If therefore you hear such names as these in this 
narrative, be not surprised ; — for you know the reason. Of 
a long story, then, let such be the introduction. 

Sect. Vlll. — ^Aswe remarked at first concerning the allot- 
ment of the gods, that they distributed the whole earth here 
into larger and there into smaller portions,! pnicuring fur 
themselves temples and public sacrifices, — so, Foseidon in |)ar- 
ticular, taking as his lot the Atlantic island, begot children 
by a mortal woman, and settled in some such s])ot of the 
idard as we are about to describe. Towards the sea, but in 
the centre of the whole island, was a plain, which is said to 
bale been the direst of all plains, and distinguished fur the 
excellence [[of its soil[].' Near this plain, and at its centre, 
about fifty stadia distant, was a mountain with short ar.'c)i- 

* 6r. ffiti Kai t 6 tn. Comarius here eonjectnred xari tA Irri ns the 
true rq|dio|' ; but as the reading of the MSS. admits of ti^nslutioii, it 
seems anneoessary. 

t Or. XyCcif. The old editions and several MSS. have ui^ttc. 
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vities on eveiy side. On this dwelt one of those men who 
in primitive times sprang from the earth, by name Evenor, 
who lived with a wife, Leacippe ; and they had an only 
daughter, Clito. Now when this girl arrived at marriage- 
able ago, and her mother and father were dead, Pofieidon 
becoming enamoured, made her his mistress, and circularly 
enclosed the hill on which she dwelt, forming the sea and 
land into alternate zones, greater and less,— turning, as 
it were, two ont of land and three out of sea, from the 
centre of the island, all equally distant, so as to be inacces- 
sible to men : — for at that time ships and navigation were 
not known. And he himself^ with his divine power, agreeably 
adorned the centre of the island, causing two fountains of 
water to shoot upwards from beneath the earth, one cold and 
the other hot, and making every variety of food to spring 
abundantly from the earth. Ho also begat and brought up 
five twin-male children ; and after distributing all the Atlantic 
island into ten parts, ho bestowed on the first-bom of the 
eldest pair his mother s dwelling and the allotment about it, — 
this being the largest and best ; and he appointed- him king 
of all the rest, making the others governors, and giving to 
each the dominion over many people and an extensive terri- 
tory. He likewise gave all of them names, — ^to the eldest, 
who was the king, the name of Atlas, from whom, as the 
first sovereign, both the island and sea were teemoA. Atlantic;— 
and to the twin bom after hjpi, who had received for his share 
the extreme parts of the island towards the Pillars of Her- 
cules, as far as the region which now in that country is called 
Gadeirica^ he.gave the titular name, which we Greeks call 
Euiiielus, but which the people of that country term Gadeirus. 
Of the second-bom twins he called the first Ampheres, the 
second, Eummon ; — of the third, he called the first-lmm, 
Miisseus, and the second. Autochthon j;— of the fourth, ethe 
first, Elasippus, and the younger, Mestor; — and among the 
fifth, to the former was given the name Azae% and to fhe 
hitter, Diaprepes. * ^ 

Sect. IX. — ^All these, then, and their des'-.-ndants, dwelt for . 
Inany generations^ as rulers in the sea of islands^ and as we 
before said, yet further extendtHl their empire to all the 
country as far as Egypt and Tyrrhenia. Hy far th^most 
distinguished, however, was (he race of A this; and among 



these the oldest king in sacccssion always handed down the 
power to his eldest son, all of them snccessively {rassessing 
wealth in such abundance as never was before found among 
regal dynasties, nor will easily bo found liereafter ; and all 
things were provided for them, which in a city, or elsewhere, 
are worth such provision. Many possessions, indeed, accrued 
to them through their power from foreign countries; but 
the greatest part of what they stood in need was provided 
for them by the island itself, — first, such ores as are dug out 
of mines in a solid ^.e. virgin^ sttite, or require siiiolting ; — 
and especially that metal orichalcum^ which is now known 
only by name, but formerly of high celebrity, was dug out 
of the earth in many parts of the island, being considered 
the most valuable of all the metals then known, except gold ; — 
and it produced an abundance of wood for builders, and fur- 
nished food also for tame and wild animals. Moraover, there 
were comprised within it vast numbers of elephants: — for there 
were abundant means of support for all animals that feed 
in marshes and lakes, on mountsiins and plains, and so like- 
wise for this animal, which by nature is the largest and most 
voracious of all. Besides these, whatever odorous plants the 
earth now bears, whether roots or grass, or woods or distilling 
gums, or flowers or fruits, — these it bore and produced them 
to perfection. And yet, farther, it bore cultivated fruits, and 
dry edible fruits, such as we use for food ; — all those kinds of 
food we call vegetables, — togethcir with all that trees bear, as 
drinks, meats, and ointments ; and those also, whoso fruits, 
such as acorns, being used in sport and pleasure, are with 
difliculty hoarded up, together with certain d}iinty fruits for 
dessert that might provoke the satiated palate, or pleaso the 
sick ; — all these that once existing and warmly-acclimated 
island bore, sacred, beautiful, wonderful, and infinite in quan- 
tityt Receiving all these, then, from the earth, the inhabitants 
employed themselves also in erecting temples, royal habita- 
tions, ports and docks over the whole region, disposing them 
in the following manner: — 

Sect. X.— hirst of all, those residing about that ancient 
metropolis bridged over those zones of the sea [^before men- 
tioneiH, making a passage both outwards and to <ihe royal 
palac^ And the palace they constructed immediately from 
die first in this habitation o4 the god and their ancestors ; 
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and eacli in turn receiving it from his predecessor, and fur> 
ther einbellisliing the ornamental parts, continnally surpassed 
the one before him, until they made the bnildiirg ijuite 
admirable to the sight for the size and beanty of its works. 
They dng a trench indeed, beginning from the sea,* three 
plethra broad, a hnndrcd feet deep, and fifty stadia in length, 
as far as the outermost zone, and thns made a passage thither 
from the sea, as into a liarbonr, by enlarging its mouth suffi- 
ciently to admit the largest vessels. Besides this, they sepa- 
rated by bridges those zones of land which separated those of 
the sea, so that with one trireme a passage could be cfi'ected 
from oite zone to another, covering the zones above, so as 
to allow a water-way beneath them ; — ^for the banks of the 
zones of earth rose to a height considerably above the sea. 
And the greatest of these zones into which the sea penetrated 
was three stadia in breadth, and the zone of land next in 
order equal to the first of the second pair, the watery 
circle was two stadia in breadth, and that of earth again, 
equal to the preceding one of water ; lastly, the zone running 
round the centre of the island had the breadth only of 
one stadium, and the island in which the kingfs palace 
stood had a ^ameter of five stadia. This island, as well at 
the zones, andlthe bridge (which was a plethrum in breadth), 
they enclosed on both sides with a stone wall, raising towerf 
and gates at intervals on the bridges at the places where the: 
sea passei^ through them e. the zones^. The stone for it 
they quarried beneath the circuit of the island, both in the 
centre and also within and without the zones, one kind of it 
white, a secon^ black, and a third red ; and by thus quarrying 
they at the same time made cavities that served for two docks, 
having likewise a covering of rock. Of the buildings, some 
were of simple structure; — others they put together in a 
vai'ieguted style, by mixing the difierent kinds of stone by 
way of amusement, thus realizing a pleasure suitable to their 
natures : — and they surrounded with brass the* whole ciituit 
of the wall round the extreme outer zone, applying it like 
jilaster; that of the next inside they dbv'".ed with melted 
tin, and the wall round the dtadel itself w'ith orichalcuni that 
has a fiary resplendence. 

Sect.'XI. — Next, the royal palace within the citadel was 
constructed as follows : — ^In its centre was planted a temple^ 



of access, sacred to Clito and Poseidon, snrronnded 
with an enclosure of j^^old ; — iind it was that, in which they 
first generated and producetl the raco of the ten kings; 
where also, making annual collections from all the ten allot- 
ments, they celebrated seasonable sacrifices to each. The 
temple of Poseidon himself was a stadium in length, three 
plethia in breadth, and of a height to corrcsjiond, haring 
something of a barbaric apjtcarance. All the outside of the 
temple, except the pinnacles, they lined with silver, but the 
pinnacles with gold : — and as to the interior, the roof was 
formed wholly of ivory variegated with gold and oriclial- 
cum ; and as to all the parts — the walls, pilliirs, iiiill pave- 
ments, they lined them with orichalciim. They also placed 
in it golden statues, the god himself Qbeing represented^ os 
standing on a chariot holding the reins of six winged horses, 
of such size as to touch the roof with his head, and round 
him a hundred nereids on dolphins ; — ^for those of that day 
thought that such was their number; an<l it contained also 
many other statues dedicated to private individuals. Hound 
the outside of the temple likewise golden images w'erc placed 
of all the men and women that were desccnde<l from the 
ten kings, and many other large statues both of kings and 
private people, Imth ‘from the city itself, ahd the foreign 
countries over which they had dominion. There, was an 
altar, too, of corresponding size and workmanship with tlicso 
ornaments; and the excellence of the jmloce was ])roportioncd 
to the magnitude of the government and also to tho onler 
observed in the sacred ceremonies. 

Sect. XII. — Next, they used fountains both from the 
cold and hot springs, of which there w'as a great ahiindancc, 
either of which was w'onderfully well adapted for use from 
its sweetness and excellence and round them they fixed 
the|^ habitations and exccllcntly-watcre<l plantations, together 
with their water-tanks, some ojicn to the heaven, but others 
fonwinter nsb roofed over for warm baths, the kings’ baths 
and those of private pciwons Iming apart, with separate batlis 

• Or. ratg Si S4 Kp^vaigf ry rov kui ry tow 9tppov vaparog^ 

wXyOog pip d^9opov ixoioaig, ySovy i-k kui Apiry ruv iSartop irpbg 
iKaripov rip/ 9avpaoTov irt^vKorogf Ixpvvro, &c.^ His is a 

very dj^cult and involved sentence ; but we have ^iven its meaning as 
nearly as language will allow. Both Ast and Stallbaum consider the 
tezt imperfect from the dropping out of two or more words. 
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for women, and others for horses and other dranght-oattle, 
providing each with the requisite means of cleanliness. The 
stream henco flowing they led to the grove of I^>8cidon, 
where there were all varieties of trees, reaching a wonderfal 
height, owing to the excellence of the soil, and then con- 
ducted it by channels over the bridges to the external 
circles. And here, indeed, there had been constructed nume- 
rous temples dedicated to many different gods, and many 
gardens and gymnasia, one for men, and others separately 
fur horses in cither island of the zones ; — and for tho latter, 
in particular, there was a race-course plotted out in the 
centre Of the largest island, a stadium in breadth, and ex- 
tending in length through the whole circumference for a con- 
test of speed between the horses. And around it on all 
sides were barracks for the household troops corresponding 
with their number ; — ^to the more faithful of whom were 
assigned quarters in the smaller zone closer to the citadel, 
while those who excelled all in loyal faithfulness had dwell- 
ings given them inside tho citadel near the kings themselves. 
The docks likewise were filled with triremes and the fittings 
requisite for triremes ; and they were all satisfactorily pro- 
vided. Such were tho arrangements for the provision of the 
kings' dweUiil^ : — ^but on crossing the three exterior har- 
bours, one was met by a wall which went completely round, 
beginning from the sea, everywhere fifty stadia distant &om 
the greatest [|or outermost^ zone and harbour, and enclosed 
in one the entrance to the dlnal and the entrance to the sea. 
•The whole of this part indeed was covered with many and 
densely-crowded dwellings ; — and the canal and largest har- 
bour were full of vessels and merchants coming from all 
parts, causing from their multitude all kinds of shouting, 
tumult, and ^n all day long and the night through. 

Sect. XIII. — We have now related from mcmoi^y a 
description of the city and its ancient habitations ; and now 
we must try to describe the nature of the rest of the country, 
and its mode of employment. Firsts then, the whole region 
was said to be exceedingly lofty and pre^ip't-jus towards the 
2ea, and the plain about the city, which encircles it, is itself 
surronndgd by mountains sloping down to the sea, being level 
and smoerth, all much extended, throe thouean<l stadia an one 
direction, and the central part from the sea above two 
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thousand. And this district of the whole island was tamed 
towards the soutli, in an uppusito direction from the north. 
The mountains around it, too, were at that time celebrated, as 
exceeding in number, size, and beauty all those of the present 
time,— having in them many hsimlets enriched with villages, 
as well as rivers, lakes, and marshes, furnishing ample supplies 
of food for all cattle both tame and wild, with timber of 
various descriptions, and in abundant quantity for every 
individual purpose. The plain then being thus by nature, 
was improved as follows by many kings in a lung course of 
time. It w'as of square eiia]>e, mostly straight and oblong ; 
an<l where it ended, they bouiuled it by a tnmeh dilg roun<l 
it, — ^the deptli, breadth, and length ot which, for .'i work of 
man's making, besides the other connected undertakings, wo 
can scarcely believe, though still we nmst report what we 
heard. It was excavated to the depth of a plethrum, and 
the breadth w;is a stadium in every part, — the whole excava- 
tion made round the plain being ten thousand stadia in 
length. This, receiving the streams coming down from the 
mountains, and conducted all round the plain, approsiched 
the city in some parts, and in this M'ay w.as iillowed to flow 
out to the sea. From above, likewise, straight canals were 
cut about a hundred feet broad along the plain, back into the 
ditch near the sea, distant from one another about one hun- 
dred stadia : — and it was by this that they brought down the 
timber from the mountains to the city, and carried on the 
rest of their shipping- traffic, cutting transverse canals of cuin- 
munication into each other, and towards the city. Their 
harvest, also, they gathered twice iu the year; in winter 
availing themselves of the rains, and in sumnicr introducing 
on the land the streams from the trenches. 

Sect. XIV. — As to the quantity ^of land,3 it was ordered, 
tha/' of the men on the plain fit for service, each individual 
leader should have his allotment, each allotment amounting 
in*extent to a hundrad stadia, and the total of the lots being 
sixty thousand ; — and t>f those from the mountains and the 
rest of the country'thero was said to bo an incalculable num- 
ber of men, to all of whom, according to their dwellings and 
villages, were assigned certain lots by their rcspoctiYC leaders. 
To edbh leader, likewise, the task was appointeil of furnishing 
for war the sixth portion of a war-chariot (to ipake up a total 
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of ten tBonsand), two riding horses, and a two-horso car witb> 
out a driver’s seat, having a mounted charioteer to direct the 
horses,* with another to dismount and fight at the sidt*’ — also 
two heavy-armed soldiers, two archers, two slingers, three 
each of light-armed men, stone-shooters and javelin-men,* with 
four siiilors to make up a complement of one thousand two 
Imndred ships. Thus were the military allairs of this city 
arranged. And as respects the nine others, there were different 
other arrangements, which it would be tedious to narrate. 

Sect. XY. — And as respects official situations and honours, 
the following were the armngements made from the com- 
inenccmcnt : — Of the ten kings, each individually in his own 
district and over his own city ruled supreme over the people 
and the laws, constmiiiing and 2>unishing whomever he 
ploiised: — and the government and commonwealth in each 
was regulated by the injunctions of Poseidon, as the law 
handed them down ; and inscriptions were made by the first 
fkiiigs^ on a column of orichalcnm, which was deposited in 
the centre of the island in the temple of Poseidon, where 
they assembled eveiy fifth year, (which they afterwards 
changed to every sixth year), taking an e4ual juirt both 
for the entire state and its supernumeraries; and thus col- 
lected they consulted concerning the common weal, and 
inquired what transgressions e;ich had committed, judging 
them accordingly. And when they were about to judge, 
they previously gave each o^ier pledges, according to the fol- 
lowing fashion : — As there were bulls grazing at liberty in 
the temple of Poseidon, ten men only of the whole num- 
ber, after invqjsing the god to receive their sacrifico propi- 
tiously, went out to hunt swordless, with staves and chains, 
and whichever of the bulls they took, they brought it to the 
column and slaughtered it at its head under the inscrip- 
tions : — and on the column, besides the laws, there wasi an 
oath written, invoking curses on the disobedient. When, 
therefore, in compliance with their laws, they sacrificed dbd 
burnt all the limbs of the bull, they filled a goblet with clots 
of blood, and threw the rest into the fire, l)y >5 ay of purifying 
the column and after this, dipping out of the goblet with 

* Gr. €T* Si HyptoplSa x<^P‘C Simpov Kara/3dr>iv rt a/uKpatrvjia ral 
rbv aiii^oiv fiir itri^aTijv roiv iiriroiv t)vioyov tvovtjav* TnO old 
editiona read KaTetfidrag. 



golden cups, thej poured libations down on tbe firo, at 
swore to do justice according to the laws on the column, 
pnnislfany one who had previously transgressetl them, ar 
besides tWt, never afterwards willingly to transgress tl 
inscribed laws, nor ever to rule or obey any ruler govemin 
otherwise than according to his hither's laws. I'ben aft( 
invoking these curses on themselves and their dosccndanti 
and after drinking and dcjiositing the cup in the temple of th 
God, and abiding a necessary time at 8U])j)cr, as soon as i 
was dark, and the fire round the sacrifice had been cooled 
all of them dressed themselves in beautiful dark-blue rohct 
and sitting on the ground near the embers of the sacrifice ui 
which they had sivom, extinguished during the night al 
the fire about the temple, and then mutually judged cncl 
other as rcsficcts any accusations of transgressing the laws; — 
and after their acts of judgment were over, when day came, 
they inscribed their decisions on a gulden tablet and dep.)- 
sited them as memorials, together with their dresses. 'I'liero 
were many other individual laws also respecting the pri- 
vileges of the kings, — ^tho cliief being, that they should never 
wage war on each other, and that all should lend their aid, 
in case that any one in any of their cities should try to 
destroy the roy^ race,-— consulting in common, as their an- 
cestors did before them, as to the right course both in war 
and other concerns, and assigning the empire to the Atlantic 
race. They did not allow the king, however, any authority 
to put to death any of his kinsmen, unless ajiproved of by 
more than half of the ten. 

Sect. XVI, — Such then, and so great lieiiig the power at 
that time in those places, the Deity tmn.sferrcd it to these 
regions, as report goes, on the following pretexts F<ir 
many generations, as long as the natural jiowcr of the god 
sugiced them, they remained obedient to the laws ami kindly 
afifected towards the divine nature to which they were al- 
ILd: — for they possessed true and altogether lofty ideas, and 
practised mildness united with wisdom, in reference to the 
casual occurrences of life and towards each oth(*r. Hence, 
looking above everything except virtue, they considered tiling 
present as of small importancA and contentedly l;iorc, as a 
bnrdsin, the mass of gold and other property ; nor *wore they 
deedv^ by the intoxication of luxury, or rendered intern- 
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Derate tlirougli wealth ; — hut on the other hand ®iing sober, 
they acutely perceived that all these things are increased 
through commou friendship mingled with virtue, aiEi that 
by too anxiously pursuing and honouring them, these goods 
themselves are corrupted, and with them [friendship] itself 
likewise perishes. To such a mode of reasoning then, and 
the abhling of such a nature, was it owing that they made all 
the progi’ess that we before described. But when the divine 
portion within them became extinct through much and fre- 
quent admixture of the nioi-tal nature, and the manners of 
men began to hold sway, then, through inability to bear pre- 
sent eveifts, they began to exhibit unbecoming conduct and 
to the intelligent beholder appeared base, destroying the 
fairest among their most valuable possessions, — though all 
thcj while held by those w'ho were unable to see a true life of 
happiness based on truth, to be in the highest degree worthy 
and blessed, though filled with avarice and unjust power. 
Zeus, however, the god of gods, who rules according to the 
laws, and is able to see into such things, perceiving an 
honourable race in a condition of wretchedness, and wishing 
to inflict punishment on them, that they might become more 
diligent in the practice of temperance, collected all the gods 
into their own fiiost ancient habitation, which indeed, being 
situated in the centre of tbo w'hoie wurld, beholds all things 
tliat liave had a share in generation : — and having assembled 
them, he said, ♦ * * * * ** 


THE END OF THE CRITIAB. 
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Thb difficulty of thcpcwnge here alluded to, which has baffled the 
efforts of every critic, from Proclus and lamblichus downwards, ^yave 
rise in ancient times to the trite proverb — Nnmeris Platonicis nihil 
obecurtm, — nor has the ingenuity of modern sjjeculators thrown much light 
on its obscurity. Baroedus, however, a Venetian nobleman, in 1 5C6. gave 
to the world with more pretence than merit, a wordy dissertation pro- 
fessing to solve this knotty problem. The words of Plato are — tern Si Otlt/j 
flip yippjjrtl! TTfpioSoc, ijv apiOfioQ TtpiXapliavti riKtioc^ avOputmitp ti 
iv tp irpiOTip cvvdptpai rf Kal cvvaartvoptvai rptii; aTroard- 

cfif, rirrapac Si Spovg XajSooffai opoiouprwp th Kai avopotovvTiov Kai 
ahXovTiav Kai ^Qiifovrwv, iravra irpoaifyopa Kai ptird irpoc dXXriXa 
airi(l>tivav Siv iTcirpiro^ TrvOpfjv mpirdSi avUvyeiQ Svo dpporiag Tapi- 
Xcrai rpig avStjOeig^ ri/p pip itrtjp ItraKigj tKarup rotravrdKtg, r;/v U 
iaoptiKri piv^ ry irpopiiKU Si, tKarop pip dptOpUp dwo cuipirpufp 
pffrtSp TTf/iwdroff ciopivwp hig tKaartop, dpptirStp Si Simp, tKarop li 
Kvfiipp Tpidcog ' ^vpirag Si ovrog, dpidpbg ytMptTpiKog^ toiovtov Kppwg^ 
dpttpopwp rc Kai x^oopojp yfpifffwp, &r. reference to the former 

part, he says that Plato is alluding to ra/ioe uf ffr cater or Icstt inctjualily,--- 
to which respectively belong multiples and suhmultiples, superparticulars 
and subsuperparticulars, &c., following the language of the schoolmen. 
Then again, as to the term tr/rntroc wvOpffP whieh had been variously 
rendered by the Latin raduf, propago, f undue, and itolidurn, he conceives 
it to be a root or prime number, and fixes on the number seven ns its 
ib^resentative (4 + 3=7). Further, by the two harmonies, he Mipposes 
Plato to mean the connexion between the sqvaf^e and the cube of twelve, 
which is itself made up of seven and five (iiriTpiTog TrvOpijv irtpirdcj. 
onSvyti'c),— i. e. 144 and 1728 , — Iwehe being a number often nu^ntioned 
by Plato, as not only perfect, but the type of perfection, — tl.v dodecidie- 
dron naving given origin to the sphere, and being the type of the worlil, 
he has exfressly stated in thellmeus. If this be grantedf the 
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jfeometiTc or mathematical — perfect or fatal — ^namber ma^e considered 
to be the cube of 12—1728. This opinion, however, is strongly im. 
j)Ugned by Schneider, who conceives it to be 210, i. e. ^6,-%vrhich i\ 
made np of three other cubes ; 27, 64, and 125, t. e. -v^» -^5. 

Others again have considered the root to be 9, — the cnbe-root uT 729. 
So much for the tTrlrpiroc TrvOpriv. 

As to the elucidation, however, of the principal difficulties herein in- 
volved, we are still as far afield as ever; — ^nor has the united learning 
of Schneider, Trendelenburg, Bockh, Schleicrmachcr, or Cousin, re- 
moved any obstacle to their successful solution. To state their theories 
at length would take up much space without any adequate benefit ; — 
and this must be our apology for substituting so short a notice for what 
we intended to be a lengthened statement. Many details however on 
tills vexa/a qtupsiio may be gathered by the patient reader from Schneider’s 
picfiice to vol. iii. of his edition of Plato, — Cousin’s note in his translation 
ad /ocTOM, — and his tran>latioii of Proclus, with notes ad locum. It must 
be confessed, liowever, that the question still remains open and un- 
solved — still, dignuH vindice nodus 
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